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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 
1939-1940 

RST  SEMESTER 

jg.   31,  Thursday — Entrance   Examinations. 

pt.      1,  Friday — Entrance  Examinations. 

pt.     8,  Friday — September  13,  Wednesday: 

Registration  dates  for  Freshmen  who  have  received  notice  of 
acceptance  from  the  College. 

pt.   11,  Monday — September  13,  Wednesday: 

Registration  for  Sophomores  and  Juniors. 

pt.  14,  Thursday — Formal  opening  of  school  for  Freshman  classes. 
The  bill  for  the  first  quarter,  which  is  issued  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  school  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  day  of  registration. 

pt.   14,  Thursday — September  16,  Saturday    (noon): 
Registration  for  Seniors. 

pt.   18,  Monday — Formal  opening  of  school  for  Sophomore  classes. 

pt.   19,  Tuesday — Formal  opening  of  school  for  Junior  classes. 

pt.  20,  Wednesday — Formal  opening  of  school  for  Senior  classes. 

:t.      4,  Wednesday — October  6,  Friday: 

Annaul  Retreat  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  classes. 

:t.      9,  Monday — October   11,  Wednesday: 

Annual  Retreat  for  Junior  and  Senior  classes. 

:t.    12,  Thursday — -Columbus  Day. 

:t.    13,  Friday — Retreat  Holiday  for  all  classes. 

ov.     1,  Wednesday — Feast  of  All  Saints. 

ov.  10,  Friday — End  of  the  First  Quarter.  Bills  for  the  Second  Quarter 
must  be  paid  on  or  before  this  date. 

ov.   30,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  Day. 

ec.      1,  Friday — December  2,  Saturday: 

The  Dramatic  Association  present  its  annual  Shakesperean  play: 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew". 

ec,      8,  Friday — Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

ec.    18,  Monday — January  1,  Monday: 
Christmas  Holidays. 

in.      2,  Tuesday — Classes  resumed. 

in.    15,  Monday — January  19,  Friday: 
Review  Period. 
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Jan.     22,  Monday — January  29,  Monday: 

Semester  Examinations  for  all  classes. 
Registration  for  the  Second  Semester. 

Jan.    30,  Tuesday — January  31,  Wednesday: 
Semester  Holidays. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Feb.       1,  Thursday — Classes  resumed.  Beginning  of  Second  Semester. 

Feb.       1,  Thursday — February  3,  Saturday: 

Dramatic  Club  presents  its  Annual  Modern  Play. 

Feb.    22,  Thursday — Washington's  Birthday.  , 

Mar.   15,  Friday — End  of  Third  Quarter.  Bills   for  the  Fourth  Quarte: 
must  be  paid  on  or  before  this  date. 
Rev.  John  J.  Harrigan  Annual  Oratorical  Prize  Contest. 

Mar.   21,  Thursday — March  28,  Thursday.     Easter  Recess. 

Mar.   29,  Friday — President's  Holiday. 

Apr.      1,  Monday — Classes  resumed. 

Apr.   12,  Prize  Debate:  Marquette  Debating  Society. 

Apr.   19,  Friday — Patriot's  Day.     Annual  Senior  Fathers'  Day. 

Apr.   2  5,  Thursday — Prize  Debate:  Fulton  Debating  Society. 

May      2,  Thursday — Ascension  Thursday. 

May    12,  Sunday — Annual  Freshman  Mother  and  Son  Day. 

May    16,  Thursday — May  23,  Thursday: 

Written  Examinations  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

May    20,  Monday — May  24,   Friday: 

Review  Period  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes. 

May    27,  Monday — June  4,  Tuesday: 

Written  Examinations  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

May    27,  Monday — June  7,  Friday: 

Oral  Examinations  for  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

June     6,  Thursday — June  7,  Friday — Entrance    (and  scholarship) 

examinations. 

June     9,  Sunday — Baccalaureate  Exercises. 

June   10,  Monday — Alumni  Day. 

June  11,  Tuesday — Class  Day. 

June   12,  Wednesday — Commencement. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


3lj*  ©rufil^B  ni  T&astm  (SalLeg* 

The  corporate  title  of  Boston  College  is 
The  Trustees  of  Boston  College 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
1939-1940 

Rev.  William  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  President 
Rev.  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  S.J.,  Treasurer 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Hurley,  S.J. 
Rev.  George  A.  Keelan,  S.J. 
Rev.  John  J.  Long,  S.J. 
Rev.  John  C.  O'Connell,  S.  J. 
Rev.  John  A.  Tobin,  S.J. 

Legal  Advisers  to  the  Trustees 

Charles  A.  Birmingham,  LL.B. 
Thomas  L.  Gannon,  LL.B. 


AitatuuHtraitttje  ($ii\ttt& 

1939-1940 

Rev.  William  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Hurley,  S.J.,  Administrator 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Barrett,  S.J.,  Assistant  Administrator 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  S.J.,  Treasurer 

Rev.  William  V.  Corliss,  S.J.,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Consultors  to  the  President 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Hurley,  S.J. 
Rev.  John  J.  Long,  S.J. 
Rev.  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  S.J. 
Rev.  John  A.  Tobin,  S.J. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


OFFICERS  OF  ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Rev.   Jchn  J.   Lcng,   S.J.,   S.T.L.   Dean   of   the   College    and   Chairman 

of  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 
Rev.  John  P.  Foley,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Freshmen,  and  Member  of  th 

Committee  on  Admissions. 
Francis   J.   Campbell,   A.M.,   Registrar,   and  Member   of   the   Committe 

on  Admissions. 
Rev.  James  L.  McGovern,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Student  Counsellor. 
Rev.  Thomas  A.  Fay,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Men. 
Rev.  Patrick  H.  Collins,  S.J.,  Director  of  Athletics. 
John  P.  Curley,  A.B.,  Graduate  Manager  of  Athletics. 
William  H.  Sullivan,  A.B.,  Director  of  Publicity. 

The  Graduate  School 
Rev.  George  A.  O'Donnell,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 
Francis  J.  Campbell,  A.M.,  Registrar. 

The  School  of  Law 
Rev.  William  J.  Kenealy,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 
Felix  Doherty,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Registrar. 

The  School  of  Social  Work 
Rev.  Walter  McGuinn,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration 
Rev.  James  J.  Kelley,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Dean 
Rev.  George  A.  King,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Dean. 
Francis  J.  Campbell,  A.M.,  Registrar. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  INTOWN 
The  Evening  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Rev.  George  A.  Morgan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Dean. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  Lenox 
Rev.  John  J.  McEleney,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Rector. 
Rev.  William  J.  Healy,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Dean. 

WESTON  COLLEGE 

The  School  of  Phtlosophy,  Literature, 

Sciences  and  Theology 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Hewitt,  S.J.,  S.T.D.,  Rector. 
Rev.  Daniel  F.  Creedan,  S.J.,  S.T.D.,  Dean. 

Rev.  Henry  T.  Martin,  S.J.,  S.T.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theolog) 

Rev.    Joseph  P.   Kelley,  S.J.,   Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School   of  Philosoph) 

Literature  and  Sciences. 


The  College  Library 

Rev.   Tohn  S.  Keating,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Librarian. 
JoVn  M.O'Loughlin,  A.B.,  Assistant  Librarian. 


PROFESSORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
ev.  William  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  President. 

A.B.,  1921,  A.M.,  1922,  Woodstock  College;  Ph.D.,  1931,  Gregorian  University, 
Rome. 

!  ev.  John  J.  Long,  S.J.,  S.T.L. 

A.B.,  1926,  A.M.,  1927,  Boston  College;  S.T.L.,    1933,  Weston  College. 

ictor  M.  Aubert,  A.B.,  Fellow  in  Spanish. 

A.B.,   1934,  National  College,  Costa   Rica. 

:>uardo  Azuola,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish. 

A.B.,  1916,  National  College,  Costa  Rica;  A.M.,  1921,  University  of  Valpariso; 
D.D.S.,  1925,  Marquette  University;  Litt.D.,  1927,  University  of  Valpariso;  Ph.D., 
193  8,  Collegio  Mayor  del  Rosario,  Bogota,  Columbia. 

.  ndre  G.  de  Beauvivier,  A.B.,  Asssitant  Professor  of  French. 

A.B.,  1914,  University  of  Paris. 

ev.  Carol  Louis  Bernhardt,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  1920,  A.M.,  1922,  Woodstock  College;  Ph.D.,  1933,  Gregorian  University, 
Rome. 

ev.  Frederick  W.  Boehm,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  1917,  A.M.,  1918,  Woodstock  College;  Ph.D.,  1931,  Gregorian  University 
Rome. 

ev.  John  Louis  Bonn,  S.J.,  S.T.L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.B.,   1929,  A.M.,    193  0,  Boston   College;   S.T.L.,    193  6,  Weston  College. 

)orothy  L.  Book,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Social  Case  Work. 

A.B.,  1925,  Butler  University. 

aul  Arthur  Boulanger,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German. 

A.M.,  1931,  University  of  Colorado;  Ph.D.,  1937,  Fribourg  University,  Switzerland. 

Henry  Lee  Bowen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

A.B.,  1924,  University  of  Virginia;  A.M.,  1926,  Ph.D.,  1927,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

:rederick  T.  Bryan,  M.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Accounting. 

B.S.,   1932,  M.C.S.,   193  5,  Boston  University;   M.B.A.,   1936,  Harvard  University. 

Robert  Francis  Buck,  M.F.S.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

A.B.,   1929,  Boston  College;  M.F.S.,   1933,  Georgetown  University. 

Iev.  James  L.  Burke,  S.J.,  S.T.L.,  Professor  of  History  and  Government. 

A.B.,   1926,  A.M.,   1927,  Boston  College;   S.T.L.,   1934,  Weston  College. 

Timothy  J.  Burke,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish. 
A.B.,   1937,  Caniscius  College;   A.M.,   193  8,  Fordham  University. 

Matthew  P.  Butler,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

A.B.,  1923,  A.M.,  1924,  Boston  College. 

James  C.  Cadigan,  B.S.,  Assisting  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

B.S.,   193  9,  Boston  College. 

Francis  J.  Campbell,  A.M.,  Registrar. 

A.B.,   1924,  A.M.,   1928,  Boston  College. 

t*  Absent    on   leave. 
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Rev.   Anthony  G.   Carroll,  S.J.,  S.T.L.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

A.B.,    1928,   A.M.,    1929,   Boston   College;   M.S.,    193  0,   Holy   Cross   College;   S.T.L 
193  6,   Weston  College. 

Nazzareno  P.  Cedrone,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
B.S.,   1934,  M.S.,   193  5,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  James  E.  Coleran,  S.J.,  L.S.S.,  Professor  of  History. 

A.B.,  192  5,  A.M.,  1926,  Boston  College;  S.T.L.,  193  2,  Weston  College;   L.S.S.,  193 
Biblical  Institute,  Rome. 

Rev.  Patrick  Harold  Collins,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Faculty  Moderator  of 
Athletics. 
A.B.,   1923,  A.M.,  1928,  Boston  College. 

Rev.    Brendan   C.   Connolloy,   S.J.,   Ph.L.,   Instructor  in   Latin  am 
English. 
A.B.,  1937,  A.M.,   193  8,  Boston  College;  Ph.L.,   1939,  Weston  College. 

Rev.  Terence  L.  Connolly,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,   1922,  A.M.,   1924,  Woodstock  College;   Ph.D.,   193  0,  Fordham  University. 

John  Joseph  Convery,  Ed.M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

Ph.B.,   1930,  Boston  College;   Ed.M.,   1934,  Boston  University. 

Lucille  K.  Corbett,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Case  Work. 

A.B.,   1918,  Ohio  State  University. 

Rev.  Francis  Joseph  Cotter,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics 

A.B.,  1918,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  1924,  Woodstock  College;  Ph.D.,  1931,  Gregoriai 
University,  Rome. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Coyne,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  1923,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  1924,  Woodstock  College;  Ph.D.,  1931,  Gregoriai 
University,  Rome. 

Helen  Frances  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

B.S.Ed.,   1928,  M.Ed.,   1929,  Boston  University;   Ph.D.,   1934,  Boston  College. 

John  P.  Curley,  A.B.,  Graduate  Director  of  Athletics. 

A.B.,  1913,  Boston  College. 

D.  Leo  Daley,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

A.B.,   1916,  A.M.,  1929,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  John  Francis  Doherty,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

A.B.,    1912,    A.M.,    1917,   Woodstock    College;    Ph.D.,    1921,    Gregorian    University; 
Rome. 

Rev.  Charles  Francis  Donovan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,   1933,  Boston  College;   A.M.,   1939,  Fordham  University. 

John  D.  Donovan,  A.B.,  Assisting  Fellow  in  Sociology. 

A.B.,    1939,   Boston   College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Patrick  Donovan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Psychology, 
Instructor  in  English. 
A.B.,   193  8,  A.M.,  1939,  Boston  College. 
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.ev.  Francis    J.  Dore,  S.J.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,   Director  of 
Pre-Medical  Students. 

A.B.,  1898,  Boston  College;  A.M.,   1912,  Woodstock  College;  Ph.D.,  1918,  Fordham 
University;   M.D.,    1902,  Harvard  University. 

.ev.  Edward  Thomas  Douglas,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Religion. 

A.B.,   1919,  A.M.,    1926,  Boston  College. 

erome  J.  Downey,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.,  1934,  LL.B.,  1937,  Georgetown  University. 

Iarry  Murray  Doyle,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Government. 

Ph.B.,    1921,   University   of  Notre   Dame;    A.B.,    1923,   University   of   Texas;    A.M., 
1929,  Ph.D.,   1939,  Harvard  University. 

Lev.  Francis  J.  Driscoll,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Economics. 
A.B.,   1914,  A.M.,   1916,  Woodstock  College. 

Salter  Gerard  Driscoll,  B.S.,  Assisting  Fellow  in  Physics. 
B.S.,  1928,  Boston  College. 

ohn  J.  Drummey,  M.B.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting. 

A.B.,   1929,  College  of   the  Holy  Cross;   LL.B.,   193  6.  Boston  College  Law  School; 
M.B.A.,   1931,   Harvard  University. 

ohn  F.  Druze,  B.S.,  Assistant  Coach  of  Football. 

B.S.,   1937,  Fordham  University. 

Lev.  Evan  Cyril  Dubois,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

A.B.,   1923,  Boston  College;   A.M.,    1924,  Woodstock  College;   Ph.D.,    1927,  Boston 
College. 

Lev.  David  Ronan  Dunigan,  S.J.,  AM.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education. 

A.B.,   1929,  A.M.,   1930,  Boston  College;   A.M.,    193  8,  St.  Louis  University. 

oseph  F.  Durant,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

A.B.,   1939,  Boston  College. 

Iev.  George  T.  Eberle,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  1905,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  1919,  Woodstock  College;  Ph.D.,  1931,  Gregorian 
University,  Rome. 

HUrold  Hynes  Fagan,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  1919,  M.S.,  1920,  Boston  College;  LL.B.,  193  5,  Boston  College  Law  School. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Fay,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Men. 

A.B.,   1917,  A.M.,   1918,  Woodstock  College. 

Eugene  J.  Feeley,  Ph.L.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,   1899,  A.M.,  1915,  Ph.L.,  1916,  Boston  College. 

LouTs  Fenaux,  B.S.,  Assisting  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 
B.S.,   193  8,  Boston  College. 

Neil  G.  Ferguson,  J.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.,   1931,  LL.B.,  1934,  University  of  Sydney;   LL.M.,   1935,  Harvard  University; 
J.D.,    193  6,  Georgetown  University. 

Rev.  Francis  C.  Finan,  S.J.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Religion. 

A.B.,    1920,   A.M.,    1921,  Woodstock   College. 
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Rev.  Edward  H.  Finnegan,   S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History. 

A.B.,   1928,  A.M.,   1929,  Boston  College;   S.T.L.,   1935,  Weston  College. 

Rev.  Leo  Fitzgerald,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  French. 

A.M.,   1931,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  W.  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.B.,   1925,  A.M.,   1926,  Boston  College. 

George  Francis  Fitzgibbon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

B.S.,   1932,  Boston  University;  A.M.,  1934,  Ph.D.,   1937,  Harvard  University. 

Rev.  Francis  Flaherty,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion. 

A.B.,    1921,    A.M.,    1922,    Woodstock   College;    Ph.D.,    1931,    Gregorian    University 
Rome. 

Rev.  John  Patrick  Foley,  S.J.,  S.T.L.,  Dean  of  Freshmen. 

A.B.,   1933,  A.M.,  1934,  Boston  College;  S.T.L.,  1937,  Weston  College. 

Robert  H.  Fredenburg,  B.S.,  Assisting  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  193  9,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  Walter  Francis  Friary,  S.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,    1922,   A.M.,    1923,   Woodstock   College;    Ph.D.,    1931,   Gregorian   University 
Rome. 

Frank  Malcolm  Gager,  E.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.S.,   1928,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  M.S.,   193  0,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech 
nology;   E.E.,   1939,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

John  G.  Gallagher,  B.S.,  Assisting  Fellow  in  Physics. 

B.S.,   193  9,  Boston  College. 

Walter  Joseph  Gavin,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  1919,  A.M.,  1926,  Boston  College. 

Joseph  F.  Gould,  B.Ed.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

B.Ed.,  1929,  Boston  Teachers  College. 

Gage  Grob,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,   1931,  A.M.,   1932,  Washington  University;   A.M.,    1936,  Harvard  University 

Frederick  J.  Guerin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.S.,    1922,   M.S.,    1923,  Massachusetts   Institute   of   Technology;    Ph.D.,    1928,  Ne* 
York  University. 

Rev.  Ferdinand  W.  Haberstroh,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,    1915,   A.M.,    1916,   Woodstock    College;    Ph.D.,    1931,   Gregorian   University 
Rome. 

Rev.  Michael  Joseph  Harding,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 

A.B.,    1922,    A.M.,    1923,   Woodstock    College;    Ph.D.,    1931,    Gregorian    University 
Rome. 

Rev.  Martin  P.  Harney,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History. 

A.B.,  1922,  A.M.,  1923,  Woodstock  College. 

John  J.  Hayes,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

A.B.,    193  0,  A.M.,   1932,  Boston  College. 
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ev.  Laurence  Francis  Herne,  S.J.,   A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.B.,    1922,   A.M.,    1923,   Woodstock   College. 

ev.  John  S.  Keating,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Librarian. 

A.B.,   1902,  A.M.,   1905,  Woodstock  College. 

xgustine  L.  Keefe,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
A.B.,    1926,    A.M.,    1927,  Boston   College. 

lbert  Edward  Keleher,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Assisting  Fellow  in  Physics. 
B.S.,   193  8,  Boston  College. 

.ev.  James  J.  Kelley,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration. 
A.B.,   1917,  A.M.,   1918,   Woodstock  College. 

Lev.  Joseph  P.  Kelley,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Modern  Physics. 

A.B.,    1919,    A.M.,    1920,   Woodstock    College;    Ph.D.,    1931,    Gregorian    University, 
Rome. 

Iev.  William  J.  Kenealy,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  and 
Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.,  1928,  A.M.,  1929,  Boston  College;  Ph.D.,   1932,  Gregorian  University;   S.T.L., 
193  5,   Weston   College;    LL.B.,   Georgetown   University. 

{ev.  James  William  Keyes,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

A.B.,    1915,    A.M.,    1916,    Woodstock   College;    Ph.D.,    1931,    Gregorian    University, 
Rome. 

Iev.  George  A.  Ktng,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  1929,  A.M.,  1930,  Boston  College;  S.T.L.,  1937,  Weston  College. 

Iev.  Stephen  A.  Koen,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Education. 
A.B.,  1913,  A.M.,  1922,  Woodstock  College. 

Clarence  R.  Kynock.  A.B.,  Teaching  Eellow  in  German. 
A.B.,    193  9,  Boston  College. 

E.vch  Ntkolaus  Labouvie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German. 

A.M.,   1931,  Middlebury  College;   Ph.D.,   1936,  University  of  Marburg,  Germany. 

Dorothy  Lally,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Welfare. 

A.B.,   1931,  Skidmore  College;   A.M.,   1932,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. 

Leo  R.  Landry,  B.S..  Assisting  Eellow  in  Physics. 
B.S.,   193  9,  Boston  College. 

Francis  W.  Leahy,  B.S.,  Head  Coach  of  Football. 

B.S.,   193  0,   Notre  Dame  University. 

Joseph  A.  Leary,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

B.S.,    1916,   Boston   University;    M.Ed.,    1928,    Harvard   University. 

Rev.  William  Joseph  Leonard,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 
A.B.,  1931,  A.M.,  1932,  Boston  College;  S.T.L.,   1938,  Weston  College. 
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Rev.  Francis  Edward  Low,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion. 

A.B.,  1911,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  1920,  Woodstock  College;  Ph.D.,  1937,  Gregoriai 
University,  Rome. 

Rev.  Thomas  Francis  Lyons,  S.J.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

A.B.,  1937,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  John  A.  McCarthy,  S.J.,  S.T.L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Natural  Theology. 
A.B.,  1930,  A.M.,  1931,  Boston  College;  S.T.L.,  1936,  Weston  College. 

Rev.  John  J.  McCarthy,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
A.B.,   1937,  A.M.,   193  8,  Boston  College. 

Louis  Augustine  McCoy,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

A.B.,  1909,  A.M.,  1910,  Brown  University. 

Francis  J.  McDermott,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Philosophy. 
A.B.,  193  9,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  Albert  Francis  McGuinn,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1922,  Massachusetts  State  College;  M.S.,  1923,  Rutgers  University;  A.B.,  1930 
A.M.,  1931,  Boston  College;  Ph.D.,  1933,  Fordham  University;  S.T.L.,  1937 
Weston  College. 

Edward  Clark  McKeever,  A.B.,  Assistant  Coach  in  Football. 

A.B.,    1934,   Texas   Technological   College. 

Rev.  Paul  S.  McNulty,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  1937,  A.M.,  193  8,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  MacDonald,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  in  Education. 

A.B.,    1923,  A.M.,   1924,  Woodstock  College. 

Frederick  E.  Maguire,  Ph.B.,  Coach  of  Baseball. 
Ph.B.,  1922,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Joseph  Patrick  Maguire,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.B.,   1929,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  A.M.,  1931,  Ph.D.,   1936,  Yale  University. 

Thomas  D.  Mahoney,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

A.B.,  1936,  A.M.,  1937,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  Paul  de  Mangeleere,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  French. 

A.B.,    1891,  University  of  Brussels;   A.M.,   1902,  University  of  Montreal. 

Rene  J.  Marcou,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
B.S.,  1928,  Colby  College. 

Theodore  Norman  Marier,  A.B.,  Director  of  Music. 

A.B.,  1934,  Boston  College. 

Robert  B.  Masterson,  M.Ed.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

A.B.,  1907,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  M.Ed.,  1925,  Harvard  University. 

Francis  Louis  Maynard,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

A.B.,  1931,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  193  5,  Brown  University. 

Antonio  Libero  Mezzacappa,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

A.B.,  1924,  A.M.,  1929,  Ph.D.,  1935,  Harvard  University. 
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v.  Frederick  Leo  Moriarty,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Psychology, 
Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  1934,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  A.M.,   1939,  Boston  College. 

jrnelius  J.  Moynihan,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.,  1926,  Boston  College;  LL.B.,  1929,  Harvard  University. 

;v.  Stephen  A.  Mulcahy,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.B.,  1920,  A.M.,  1921,  Woodstock  College. 

;v.  John  Eustace  Murphy,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Gaelic  Studies. 

A.B.,    1928,    A.M.,    1929,    Boston    College;    Ph.D.,    193  9,    National    University    of 
Ireland. 

!  v.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics. 

A.B.,    1921,   A.M.,    1922,   Woodstock   College;    Ph.D.,    1937,    Gregorian    University, 
Rome. 

<  ancis  X.  Murphy,  B.S.,  Assisting  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

B.S.,   1939,  Boston  College. 

I  iV.  J.  F.  X.    Murphy,  S.J.,  A.M„  Professor  of  History. 
A.  B.,   1914,  A.M.,   1916,  Woodstock  College. 

I  -:v.  Edward  Leo  Murray,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English,  Assistant 
in  Psychology. 
A.B.,    193  8,   A.M.,    193  9,   Boston   College. 

hn  Francis  Norton,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  English. 

A.B.,  1922,  A.M.,   1928,  Boston  College. 

:  iv.  John  A.  O'Brien,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics. 

A.B.,    1918,   College  of   the  Holy   Cross;    A.M.,    1924,   Woodstock   College;   Ph.D., 
193  6,  Gregorian  University,  Rome. 

:  ev.  Vincent  de  Paul  O'Brien,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 
A.B.,   1933,  A.M.,   1934,  Boston  College. 

:  ev.  John  A.  O'Callaghan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  1926,  A.M.,  1927,  Boston  College;   S.T.L.,   1934,  Weston  College. 

i  ev.  John  C.  O'Connell,  S.J.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

A.B.,  1909,  Boston  College;   A.M.,   1915,  S.T.D.,   1924,  Woodstock  College. 

I  avid  Charles  O'Donnell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.B.,   1923,  Miami  University;  M.S.,    1925,  Ph.D.,   1927,  Ohio  State  University. 

I  ev.  Daniel  F.  X.  O'Connor,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,   1924,  Boston  College;   A.M.,   1925,  Gonzaga  University. 

ev.  George  Anthony  O'Donnell,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,    1923,    Boston    College;    A.M.,    1924,    Woodstock    College;    Ph.D,.    193  5,    St. 

Louis  University. 

ohn  M.  O'Loughlin,  A.B.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

A.B.,   1918,  Boston  College. 

ohn  D.  O'Reilly,  Jr.,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.,    1928,    Georgetown   University;    LL.B.,    193  2,    Boston    College;    LL.M.,    193  3, 
Harvard  University. 
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Rev.  Ignatius  F.  Pennisi,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Men. 

A.B.,    1927,    A.M.,    1928,    LL.B.,    1933,    Boston    College. 

Philip  Paul  Perry,  A.B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History. 
A.B.,  193  8,  Boston  College. 

John  Pick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,    1933,   University   of   Notre   Dame;    A.M.,    1934,   Ph.D.,    193  8,    University 
Wisconsin. 

Antonio  Joseph  Provost,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  French. 

A.B.,    1889,   A.M.,   1891,   Seminaire   de  Joliette,   P.   Q.;    Ph.D.,    193  8,   University 
Montreal,   P.  Q. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  M.  Quinn,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
A.B.,  1911,  A.M.,  1920,  Woodstock  College. 

Rev.  Maurice  Francis  Reidy,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

A.B.,   193  8,  A.M.,  1939,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  Oswald  Alphonse  Reinhalter,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Classic 
A.B.,   1919,  A.M.,  1920,  Woodstock  College. 

Hans  Heinrich  Reinheimmer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physic 

Ph.D.,   1923,  University  of  Bonn. 

John  Kiernan  Rouleau,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  1928,  M.S.,   1932,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;   Ph.D.,   1937,  Bost. 
University. 

Thomas  I.  Ryan,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

A.B.,   193  5,  M.S.,  1936,  Boston  College. 

John  A.  Ryder,  Coach  of  Track  and  Field  Athletics. 
Bernard  M.  Scully,  B.S.,  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

B.S.,   193  8,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  Richard  Gregory  Shea,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Lati 
and  English. 
A.B.,    1928,  A.M.,    1929,  Boston   College;   S.T.L.,    193  5,  Weston  College.. 

Rev.  Stephen  A.  Shea,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  1920,  A.M.,  1928,  Boston  College;  S.T.L.,  1933,  Weston  College. 

John  Wladimir  Ladislovos  Shork,  M.S.,  Technician  in  Physics. 

Ph.B.,  1931,  M.S.,  1936,  Boston  College. 

Ernest  A.  Siciliano,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French  and  Italian. 

A.B.,  1937,  A.M.,   1939,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  Sidney  Joseph  Smith,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  and  Lath 

A.B.,  1921,  A.M.,  1922,  Woodstock  College. 
Gino  de  Solenni,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Italian  and  French. 

A.B.,   1914,  A.M.,   1915,  Ohio  State  University;   Ph.D.,   1929,  Columbia  Universit 

Elizabeth  E.  Sullivan,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

B.Ed.,   193  2,  M.Ed.,   1933,  Ph.D.,   1938,  Boston  College. 
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>hn  A.  Sullivan,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

A.B.,  1927,  A.M.,  1928,  LL.B.,  1933,  Boston   College. 

ev.  John  R.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Ethics,  Instructor  in 
English. 
A.B.,   1937,   A.M.,   193  8,  Boston  College. 

ev.  Louis  E.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  1920,  A.M.,  1921,  Woodstock  College;  S.T.D.,  1930,  Gregorian  University, 
Rome;  Magister  Aggregatus,  1931,  Aggregate  to  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the 
Gregorian  University. 

hjl  Robert  Sullivan,  A.B.,  O'Malley  Fellow  in  English. 

A.B.,  193  8,  Boston  College. 

I  enry  C.  Titus,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

A.B.,   1934,  A.M.,   193  5,  Boston  College. 

I  ev.  John  A.  Tobin,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

A.B.,  1916,  A.M.,  1918,  Woodstock  College;  Ph.D.,  1931,  Gregorian  University, 
Rome. 

:  eorge  F.  Trefcer,  B.S.,  Assisting  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

B.  S.,  1939,  Manhattan  College. 

I  enry  J.  Valade,  A.B.,  O'Malley  Fellow  in  Mathematics. 
A.B.,   1939,  Boston  College. 

I  ev.  Lemuel  P.  Vaughan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion. 

A.B.,  1924,  Boston  College;  A.M.,   1925,  Gonzaga  University. 

I  eon  Michael  Vincent,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Ph.B.,  1926,  M.S.,  193  0,  Boston  College. 

I  ev.  Joseph  R.  Walsh,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,   1918,  Boston  College;   A.M.,   1924,  Woodstock   College. 

I  ev.  Thomas  Joseph  Walsh,  S.J.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

A.B.,  193  2,  A.M.,   193  8,  Boston  College. 

"illiam  Augustine  Welch,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

A.B.,  193  0,  A.M.,   193  2,  Boston  College. 

rederick  Elmer  White,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

A.B.,   1930,  Sc.M.,   1932,  Boston  University;   Ph.D.,   1934,  Brown  University. 

Iarold  Arnold  Zager,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.S.,    1921,  Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technology;   M.S.,   1931,  Boston  College. 
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Historical  Statement 

In  the  year  1849,  the  Right  Reverend  John  B.  Fitzpatrick,  bishop  o 
Boston,  assigned  the  administration  of  the  then  new  Church  of  St.  Mary 
on  Endicott  Street,  in  the  North  End,  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  th« 
Maryland-New  York  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  This  was  the  firs 
foundation  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Ten  years  later,  in  August,  1857,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Hon 
Alexander  H.  Rice,  then  mayor  of  Boston,  and  later  governor  of  tl* 
State  of  Massachusetts,  a  plot  of  ground  was  purchased  on  Harrisoi 
Avenue,  by  Rev.  John  McElroy,  S.  J.,  Superior  of  the  Boston  communit; 
of  Jesuits.  Here  was  begun  the  erection  of  a  church,  a  building  for  higl 
school  and  college  classes,  and  a  dwelling  for  the  Jesuits  who  were  to  b< 
the  teachers. 

However,  before  the  new  High  School  and  College  building  was  com 
pleted,  a  school  called  "The  Immaculate  Conception  Sodality  Latii 
School"  was  opened  on  Hanover  Street.  This  was  on  September  12,  1858 
There  was  no  intention  that  this  school  should  be  a  permanent  foundation 
it  was  opened  as  a  result  of  a  conflict  between  Catholic  students  in  th 
public  schools  and  the  authorities  of  these  institutions,  which  conflic 
resulted  in  the  celebrated  "Whall  Case."  The  sessions  of  this  temporar 
foundation  were  terminated  in  the  fall  of  1861. 

The  new  buildings  on  Harrison  Avenue  were  completed  in  1860,  am 
in  March  of  the  following  year  the  church,  dedicated  to  the  Immaculat 
Conception,  was  formally  opened.  Because  of  a  lack  of  Jesuit  professor 
the  high  school  and  college  were  not  opened  at  this  time,  and  the  build 
ings  were  used  from  1860  to  1863  as  a  House  of  Study  for  Jesuit  student 
of  Theology,  who,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  were  transferred  to  George 
town  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  On  March  31,  1863,  a  charter  wa 
issued  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  College  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Legis 
lature  empowering  the  College  to  grant  all  degrees  accustomed  to  b 
granted  by  Colleges  in  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  exception  of  degree 
in  Medicine. 

This  charter  reads  as  follows: 

Act  of  Incorporation 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-Three 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Trustees  of  Boston  College 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 

Court  assembled,  and  by  the  atithority  of  the  same  as  follows: 

Section  1.  John  McElroy,  Edward  H.  Welch,  John  Bapst,  Jame 
Clark,  and  Charles  H.  Stonestreet,  their  associates  and  successors,  ar 
hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  o: 
the  Boston  College  in  Boston,  and  they  and  their  successors  an 
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;h  as  shall  be  duly  elected  members  of  such  corporation  shall  be  and 

nain  a  body  corporate  by  that  name  forever;  and  for  the  orderly  con- 

cting  of  the  business  of  said  corporation,  the  said  Trustees  shall  have 

wer    and    authority,    from    time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to 

ct   a  President,   Vice-President,    Secretary,  Treasurer,   and   such   other 

icers  of  said  corporation  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  to  declare  the 

ties    and    tenures    of    their    respective    offices,  and  also  to  remove  any 

j  istee  from  the  same  corporation,  when  in  their  judgment  he  shall  be 

i  idered  incapable,  by  age  or  otherwise,  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his 

ice,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  same,  and  also  from  time 

i  time  elect  new  members  of  the  said  corporation;  provided,  nevertheless, 

!  it  the  number  of  members  shall  never  be  greater  than  ten. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  corporation   shall  have  full  power  and   authority  to 

I  termine  at  what  times  and  places  their  meetings  shall   be  holden  and 

.  t  manner  of  notifying  the  trustees  to  convene  at  such  meetings,  and 

o  from  time  to  time  elect  a  President  of  said  College,  and  such  pro- 

;sors,  tutors,  instructors  and  other  officers  of  said  college  as  they  shall 

•  dge  most  for  the  interest  thereof,  and  to  determine  the  duties,  salaries, 

loluments,  responsibilities  and  tenures  of  their  several  offices;  and  the 

d  corporation  are  further  empowered  to  purchase  or  erect  and  keep  in 

?air,  such  houses  and  other  buildings  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for 

e  said  college;  and  also  to  make  and  ordain,  as  occasion  may  require, 

isonable  rules,  orders  and  bylaws  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 

;  .vs   of    this    Commonwealth,    with    reasonable    penalties    for    the    good 

j  vernment  of  the  said  college,  and  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  body; 

determine  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  in  said  college,  and 

:  nfer    such    degrees    as    are    usually    conferred    by    said    college    in   the 

'.  )mmonwealth,  except  medical  degrees;   provided,   nevertheless,  that  no 

:  rporate  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  meeting  unless  one-half  at 

ist  of  all  the  trustees  are  present. 

Sec.  3.  Said  corporation  may   have  a  common  seal,   which   they  may 

:  ter  or  renew  at  their  pleasure,  and  all  deeds  sealed  with  the  seal  of  said 

;  >rporation,  and  signed  by  their  order,  shall,  when  made  in  their  corpo- 

i  te  name,  be  considered  in  law  as  the  deeds  of  said  corporation;  and  said 

:  >rporation  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  action,  real,  personal  or  mixed, 

I  id  may  prosecute  the  same  to  final  judgment  and  execution  by   the  name 

:  the  Trustees  of    the  Boston  College;     and  said    corporation  shall   be 

i  ipable  of  taking  and  holding  in  fee  simple  or  any  less  estate  by  gift, 

rant,  bequest,  devise  or  otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements  or  other  estate, 

.*al  or  personal,  provided,  that  the  clear  annual  income  of  the  same  shall 

ot  exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  The  clear  rents  and  profits  of  all  estates,  real  and  personal,  of 
rhich  the  said  corporation  shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  be  appro- 
riated  to  the  endowments  of  said  college  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  most 
rTectually  promote  virtue  and  piety  and  learning  in  such  of  the  languages 
nd  of  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  and  sciences  as  shall  be  recommended 
rom  time  to  time  by  the  said  corporation,  they  conforming  to  the  will 
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of  any  donor  in  the  application  of  any  estate  which  may  be  given,  devisee 
or  bequeathed  for  any  particular  object  connected  with  the  college. 

Sec  5.  No  student  in  said  college  shall  be  refused  admission  to  o 
denied  any  of  the  privileges,  honors,  or  degrees  of  said  college  on  accoun 
of  the  religious  opinion  he  may  entertain. 

Sec.  6.  The  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  may  grant  any  furthe 
powers  to,  or  alter,  limit,  annul,  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  b 
this  act  in  the  said  corporation,  as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  promot 
the  best  interests  of  said  college  and  more  especially  may  appoint  over 
seers  or  visitors  of  the  same  college,  with  all  necessary  powers  for  th 
better  aid,  preservation  and  government  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  The  granting  of  this  Charter  shall  never  be  considered  as  an 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  that  pecuniary  aid  shall  here 
after  be  granted  to  the  College. 

House  of  Representatives,  March  31,  186; 

Passed  to  be  enacted,  Alex.  H.  Bullock,  Speaker. 

In  Senate,  March  31,  1863 

Passed  to  be  enacted,  I.  E.  Field,  President. 

April  1st,  1863.  John  A.  Andrew, 

Approved.  Governo 

An  amendment  to  the  Charter,  passed  on  April  1,  1908,  at  the  tin- 
when  the  transfer  of  the  College  to  its  new  location  in  Newton  was  bein 
planned,  changed  the  legal  name  of  the  Corporation,  granted  the  powe 
to  confer  Medical  Degrees,  and  removed  the  limitation  as  to  endowmen 
contained  in  the  original  document. 

AN  ACT 

TO  AMEND  THE   CHARTER  OF  THE   TRUSTEES   OF  THE   BOSTON 
COLLEGE   IN    BOSTON 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  The  corporate  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Colleg 
in  Boston,  incorporated  by  the  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  c 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  is  hereby  change 
to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  College. 

Sec.  2.  Said  corporation  may  grant  medical  degrees  to  students  prot 
erly  accredited  and  recommended  by  its  faculty;  provided,  however,  th; 
the  course  of  instruction  furnished  by  the  corporation  for  candidates  fc 
such  degrees  shall  occupy  not  less  than  three  years. 

Sec.  3.  Section  three  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  I 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  "provided  that  the  cle; 
annual  income  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  thirty  thousands  dollars,*'  i 
the  last  two  lines  of  said  section. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Eben  S.  Draper, 
Approved  April  1st,   1908.  Acting  Governor. 
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The  first  sessions  of  the  new  college  were  conducted  on  September  5, 

64.  Rev.  John  Bapst,  S.  J.,  was  its  first  President,  and  Rev.  Robert 

Iton,  S.  J.,  its   first   Dean.    Twenty-two   students   were   enrolled.      For 

I  elve   years,    until    1876,    no    courses    in    Philosophy  were  offered,  and 

dents,  after  the  completion  of  their  sophomore  years,  transferred  to 

,  ier  colleges. 

[n  1876,  a  Professor  of  Philosophy  was  added  to  the  faculty,  and  thus 

:  Junior  Year  was  added  to  the  course.    In  the  following  year,  the  first 

I  ss  was  graduated;  twelve  were  awarded  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts, 

|  I  one,  the  degree  Master  of  Arts.    Meanwhile  the  number  of  students 

i  the  college  began  to  increase,  and  the  college  grew  with  the  years. 

On  January  6,    1907,    Rev.  Thomas  I.   Gasson,   S.  J.,   was    appointed 

:  .sident.     Wisely  foreseeing  the  possibility  for  greater  growth,  Father 

:  sson,  on  December  18,  1907,  purchased  the  present  site  of  the  college, 

>lot  of  ground  in  the  Chestnut  Hill  section  of  the  City  of  Newton, 

lost  adjoining  the  boundary  of    the   City  of  Boston.    This  land,   an 

inence  of  prominence,  is  located  between  Commonwealth  Avenue  and 

i  icon  Street  and  overlooks  the  picturesque  Chestnut  Hill  reservoir. 

?lans  for  a  group  of  buildings  in  the  English  collegiate  gothic  style 
I  architecture  were  drawn  up  and  accepted.  Work  was  begun  shortly 
:  er,  and  the  first  building  in  the  proposed  group  was  completed  on 
I  rch  28,  1913.  Sessions  of  the  senior  class  were  conducted  in  it  from 
|  time  of  its  completion  until  the  June  commencement,  and  the  class 
I  1913  was  the  first  to  be  graduated  from  the  new  college.  On  June  15 
I  the  same  year,  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  college's  existence,  Right 
.  verend  Joseph  G.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  formally  dedicated  and  blessed  the 
i  v  building.  In  the  following  September  all  classes  were  transferred 
:  m  the  Harrison  Avenue  school  to  University  Heights,  the  name  given 
:  the  new  location.  Thus  was  affected  the  complete  separation  of  Boston 
liege  and  Boston  College  High  School. 

lev.  Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.  J.,  succeeded  Father  Gasson  as  President, 

i  January,   1914.     He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Devlin, 

.  [.,  and  Rev.  James  H.  Dolan,  S.  J.    During  the  regencies  of  these  three 

isidents  three  more  buildings  were  added,  a  faculty  residence,  a  science 

I  1  and  a  library. 

Jt.  Mary's  Hall,  the  faculty  residence,  was  completed  in  January,  1917; 
I  sses  were  conducted  for  the  first  time  in  the  Science  Hall  with  the 
J  ginning  of  the  school  year,   1924;  and  in  June,  1928,  the  library  was 
iicated. 

To  the  original  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  other  schools  have  been 
ied  in  recent  years.  An  Extension  School  was  begun  during  the 
isidency  of  Father  Lyons,  and  a  Graduate  School  under  the  administra- 
n  of  Father  Devlin.  Graduate  School  courses  are  conducted  at 
liversity  Heights,  and  the  Extension  School  is  located  at  126  Newbury 
*eet,  in  Boston. 

In  1927,  two  private  Houses  of  Study,  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
sus   for   the   training  of    its   own    members,    one   at   Shadowbrook,   in 
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Lenox,  known  as  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  Lenox,  and  the  oth 
at  Weston  College,  Weston,  a  school  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  Scien 
and  Theology,  were  affiliated  with  Boston  College,  and  the  coun 
given  in  both  institutions  were  approved  as  courses  leading  to  academ 
degrees. 

During  the  presidency  of  Father  Dolan,  a  School  of  Law  was  openl 
in  the  Lawyers'  Building,  on  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  in  September,  192. 
Rev.  John  B.  Creeden,  S.  J.,  was  appointed  Regent.  At  the  same  tin 
evening  classes  were  begun  in  a  Junior  College  to  afford  educatior 
opportunities  to  students  unable  to  attend  day  sessions  at  Universi- 
Heights.  The  sessions  of  the  Junior  College  are  now  conducted  in  t; 
Newbury  Street  quarters  of  the  Extension  School.  Rev.  Louis  . 
Gallagher,  S.  J.,  who  has  succeeded  Father  Dolan  as  President,  perfectl 
a  plan  for  the  opening  of  a  School  of  Social  Work.  This  school  began  > 
sessions  in  September  of  193  6,  and  the  direction  of  the  school  ws 
entrusted  to  Rev.  Walter  J.  McGuinn,  S.  J.,  Dean.  Its  classes  are  bei:; 
conducted  at   126  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 

Rev.  William  J.  McGarry,  S.  J.,  succeeded  Father  Gallagher  as  Pre: 
dent,  July  1,   1937.    Father  McGarry  drew  up  plans  for  an  undergra- 
uate   school  of   business  with  courses  leading  to   the  Bachelor's  Degr< 
The  classes  which  were  begun  in  September,  193  8,  are  being  conducted 
126   Newbury  Street,  Boston. 

Affiliations 

Boston  College  is  affiliated  with  the  Jesuit  Educational  Associatio, 
the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  The  American  Council  <. 
Education,  The  Association  of  American  Universities,  The  Association  : 
American  Colleges,  The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Se- 
ondary  Schools,  The  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars,  t: 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Jesuit  E- 
ucational  Association,  The  Council  on  Legal  Education,  The  Assoc:- 
tion  of  American  Law  Schools,  and  The  American  Association  of  Schoi; 
of  Social  Work. 

The  faculty  of  Boston  College  is  associated  with  The  Classid 
Association  of  New  England,  The  Eastern  Association  of  College  Dess 
and  Advisers  of  Men,  The  American  Mathematical  Association,  1e 
American  Physical  Society,  The  American  Chemical  Society,  7e 
Association  of  Librarians  of  America,  The  Seismological  Society  i 
America,  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  The  Physs 
Research  Academy,  The  American  Catholic  Historical  Association,  1e 
Boston  Geological  Society,  The  American  Association  for  the  Advam- 
ment  of  Science,  The  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Italian,  le 
Italian  Historical  Society,  The  Jesuit  Philosophical  Association,  It 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish,  The  American  Associatii 
of  University  Professors,  The  American  Political  Science  Associate, 
The    Institute    of    Radio    Engineers,  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  f 
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;ngineering  in  Education,  The  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
ngineers,  The  Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  America,  The  American 
ledical  Association,  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  The  American 
Classical  League,  The  American  Sociological  Society,  The  American 
)rthopsychiatric  Society,  The  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology,  The  Rural  Sociological  Society  of  America,  The  American 
listorical  Association,  The  National  Probation  Association,  The 
tssociation  of  Social  Workers,  The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
"he  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  The  National  Catholic 
Charities  Conference,  The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  and 
ther  learned  societies. 

System  of  Education 

The  system  of  education  followed  in  Boston  College  is  similar  to 
hat  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  based  upon  and 
;uided  by  the  principles  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  a  body  of  rules  and 
uggestions  framed  upon  the  experiences  and  the  best  results  attained 
>y  the  greatest  universities  of  Europe  at  the  most  nourishing  period 
f  their  existence. 

The  subjoined  brief  outline  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  system, 
he  dominant  features  of  its  method,  and  the  object  aimed  at  by  its 
eaching  will  gvie  a  general  idea  of  its  purpose. 

Education  is  understood  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  as 
he  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  those  faculties  that  are 
istinctive  of  man.  It  is  not,  therefore,  mere  instruction  or  the 
ommunication  of  knowledge.  In  fact,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
hough   it    necessarily   accompanies    any   right     system    of   education,    is 

secondary  result  of  education.  Learning  is  an  instrument  of  edu- 
ation,  not  its  end.  The  end  is  culture,  and  mental  and  moral  de- 
elopment. 

Understanding,  then,  clearly  the  purposes  of  education,  such  instru- 
nents  of  education,  that  is,  such  studies,  sciences  or  languages,  are 
hosen  as  will  most  effectively  further  that  end.  These  studies  are 
hosen,  moreover,  only  in  proportion  and  in  such  numbers  as  are 
ufficient  and  required.  A  student  who  is  to  be  educated  will  not  be 
orced,  in  the  short  period  of  his  college  course  and  with  his  immature 
acuities,  to  study  a  multiplicity  of  the  languages  and  sciences  into 
vhich  the  vast  world  of  modern  knowledge  has  been  scientifically 
iivided.  If  two  or  more  sciences,  for  instance,  give  similar  training 
:o  some  mental  faculty,  that  one  is  chosen  which  combines  the  most 
effective  training  with  the  largest  and  most  fundamental  knowledge. 

The  purpose  of  the  mental  training  given  is  not  proximately  to  fit 
the  student  for  some  special  employment  or  professoin,  but  to  give 
him  such  a  general,  vigorous  and  rounded  development  as  will  enable 
him  to  cope  successfully  even  with  the  unforseen  emergencies  of  life. 
While  giving  the  mind  stay,  it  tends  to  remove  the  insularity  of  thought 
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and  want  of  mental  elasticity  which  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  anc 
disheartening  results  of  Specialism  in  students  who  have  not  broughi 
to  their  studies  the  uniform  mental  training  given  by  a  systematic 
college  course.  The  studies,  therefore,  are  so  garded  and  classified  a, 
to  be  adapted  to  the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  the  scientific 
unfolding  of  knowledge;  they  are  so  chosen  and  communicated  thai 
the  student  will  gradually  and  harmoniously  reach,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
that  measure  of  culture   of  which  he  is  capable. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  system  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  that  differeni 
studies  have  distinct  and  peculiar  educational  values.  Mathematics 
the  Natural  Sciences,  Languages  and  History  are  complementary  instru- 
ments of  education  to  which  the  doctrine  of  equivalence  cannot  b< 
applied.  The  specific  training  given  by  one  cannot  be  supplied  b) 
another. 

Furthermore,  Languages  and  History  have  always  been  held  in  esteen 
as     leading     factors  in     education.  Mathematics     and     the     Natura 

Sciences  bring  the  student  into  contact  with  the  material  aspects  o: 
nature,  and  exercise  the  inductive  and  deductive  powers  of  reason 
Language  and  History  affect  a  higher  union;  they  are  manifestation 
of  spirit  to  spirit,  and  by  their  study  and  for  their  acquirement  th< 
whole  mind  of  man  is  brought  into  widest  and  subtlest  play.  Th 
acquisition  of  Language  especially  calls  for  delicacy  of  judgment  o: 
fineness  of  perceptoin,  and  for  a  constant,  keen  and  quick  use  of  th 
reasoning  powers.  A  special  importance  is  attached  to  the  classii 
tongues  of  Rome  and  Greece.  As  these  are  the  languages  with  a  struc 
ture  and  idiom  remote  from  the  language  of  the  student,  the  stud; 
of  them  lays  bare  before  them  the  laws  of  thought  and  logic  and  re 
quires  attention,  reflection  and  analysis  of  the  fundamental  relation 
between  thought  and  grammar.  In  studying  them  the  student  is  le< 
ot  the  fundamental  recess  of  language.  They  exercise  him  in  exactnes 
of  conception  in  grasping  the  foreign  thought,  and  in  delicacy  o 
expression  in  clothing  that  thought  in  the  dissimilar  garb  of  the  mother 
tongue.  While  recognizing,  then,  in  education  the  necessity  an< 
importance  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  which  unfold  th 
interdependence  and  laws  of  the  world  of  time  and  space,  the  Jesui 
system  of  education  has  unwaveringly  kept  language  in  a  position  o 
honor  as  an  instrument  of  culture. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  perfcet  his  study  of  the  Sciences  b 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  fundamental  causes  and  ultimate  reality  o 
things,  the  complete  course  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  is  given.  Th 
pursuit  of  this  course  of  philosphy  leads  to  a  broadening  of  intellectua 
vision  and  a  strengthening  of  moral  training  that  are  in  accord  wit 
the  universal  principles  of  human  knowledge  and  the  established  law 
of  human  conduct.  In  this  final  stage  of  collegiate  development  th 
student   is    thus    enabled   to   exercise   the   powers   of  keen   analysis  an< 
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.  f-criticsim,   to  apply  to   the   practical  problems  of  life  the   faculties 

memory  and  imagination  which  have    been  developed  by  the  study 

Literature   and    History,    and   the   methods   of   accurate   and  logical 

I  nking  which  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences  impart. 

Lastly,  the  system  does  not  share  the  illusion  of  those  who  seem  to 

agine    that    education,    understood     as    an   enriching    and   stimulating 

the  intellectual  faculties,  has  a  morally  elevating  influence  in  human 

.  e.       While    conceding  the  effects  of     education  in     energizing     and 

,  ining   imagination,    taste,   understanding   and    powers    of   observation, 

:  has  always  held  that  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  of  them- 

i  ves  have  no  moral  efficacy.     Religion  only  can  purify  the  heart,  and 

;  ide  and  strengthen  the  will. 

The  Jesuit   system  of  education,    then,    aims   at   developing,   side    by 

le,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  student,  and  at  sending 

rth  to  the  world  men  of  sound     judgment,  of     acute  and     rounded 

:  tellect,  of  upright  and  manly    conscience.        And  since   men  are  not 

:  ade  better  citizens  by  the  mere   accumulation  of  knowledge,  without 

.  guiding  and  controlling   force,  the  principal  faculties  to  be  developed 

i  e  the  moral  faculties.  Moreover,  morality  is  to  be  taught  continuously; 

must  be  the  underlying  base,  the  vital  force  supporting  and  animating 

:  e  whole  organic  structure  of  education.     It  must  be  the  atmosphere 

:  e  student  breathes;    it  must  suffuse  with  its   light  all  that  he   reads, 

uminating  what    is   noble   and  exposing    what   is   base,   giving    to   the 

:  ue  and  false  their  relative  light  and  shade. 

The  purpose  of  Jesuit  teaching,  in  a  word,  is  to  lay  a  solid  sub- 
;  ructure  in  the  whole  mind  and  character  for  any  superstructure  of 
i  ience,'  professional  and  special,  and  for  the  building  up  of  moral  life, 
:  vil  and  religious. 

The  Jesuit  system  of  education  in  seeking  to  attain  the  mental  and 
i  oral  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  relies  chiefly  on  the 
;  xeptional  advantages  of  the  liberal  arts  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
i  :  Bachelor  of  Arts;  however,  a  more  definite  scientific  training  is 
i  :fered  through  the  various  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
i  f  Science. 

Religious  Training 
In  the  admission  of  students,  no  discrimination  is  made  on  the  ground 
'  f  religious  belief.  Students  who  are  not  of  the  Catholic  Faith  will  be 
tempt  from  attendance  at  religious  exercises  conducted  by  the  College 
nd  at  the  courses  of  instruction  which  deal  with  the  Evidences  of 
religion,  unless  such  students  freely  choose  to  be  present  at  these  exer- 
ises  and  classes. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section, 
raining  in  Religion  is  considered  of  primary  importance  in  Education 
•roperly  understood.  The  authorities  of  the  College  are  persuaded,  in 
ommon  with  their  Religious  brethren  who  conduct  Jesuit  Colleges 
hroughout  this  country  and  in  various  pars  of  the  world,  that  Education 
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truly  fulfills  its  function  of  developing  the  natural  human  powers  an 
thus  preparing  the  students  for  a  fruitful  life  after  leaving  college,  onl 
when  a  solid  and  thorough  intellectual  training  is  supplemented  by  equall 
complete  training  in  Christian  morality  and  Religion.  Nor  is  this  Religioi 
Training  to  be  considered  of  relatvely  minor  value;  on  the  contrary  it 
held  to  be  of  primary  importance  in  the  formation  of  the  Christia 
gentleman  and  the  loyal  citizen;  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  activities  whic 
affect  the  development  of  the  student's  moral  being  may  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term  be  rated  as  more  imporant  than  the  various  curricula 
and  extra-curricular  activities  which  minister  to  his  intellectual  o 
physical  development. 

The  Religious  Training  consists  first  of  all  in  a  general  and  all-pervad 
ing  background  against  which  are  projected  all  the  individual  element 
which  make  the  College  course;  it  is  an  atmosphere  which  surrounds  an 
permeates  the  College  life;  it  is  a  subtle  influence  born  of  the  power  o 
associations  and  example,  of  the  persistent  presentation  of  noble  motive 
and  high  ideals,  of  the  kindly  admonition,  correction,  guidance,  instruc 
tion  and  exhortation  of  a  body  of  teachers  who  are  themselves  thorough! 
grounded  in  the  highest  form  of  religious  culture  through  a  life  le 
according  to  lofty  principles  of  asceticism. 

This  Religious  Training  also  takes  the  form  of  religious  instructioj 
given  during  class  periods  which  form  an  integral  element  of  the  curric 
ulum.  The  College  authorities  believe  that  religious  truths  form  a  body  o 
doctrines  which  are  definite  and  certain  and  which  may  be  taught  an< 
studied  with  as  much  exactness  as  Language  or  Philosophy,  and  as  scien 
tifically  as  other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Hence  the  study  o 
Religion  is  required  and  the  courses  in  the  Evidences  of  Religion  are  con 
ducted  as  ordinary  lecture  courses  with  class  recitations,  repetitions  an< 
examinations.  The  subject-matter  of  these  courses  is  so  arranged  tha 
during  the  four  years  college  course,  the  student  covers  the  entire  cycl 
of  Catholic  dogmatic  and  moral  teachings. 

This  religious  instruction  is  supported  by  various  religious  activitie 
and  practices  which  may  be  classed  as  spiritual  extra-curricular  activities 
The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  its  attendant  devotions  are  en 
couraged.  Sodalities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  foster  that  devotion  to  th 
Mother  of  God  which  is  the  youth's  safeguard  in  adolescence.  The  Missioi 
Crusade  serves  to  help  the  struggling  missions  in  foreign  lands,  and  t< 
develop  in  the  students  the  spirit  of  charity  and  self-sacrifice  toward 
others  who  are  spiritually  less  favored.  All  students  are  required  to  mak 
an  annual  Retreat,  and  an  additional  special  Retreat  for  Seniors  is  con 
ducted  each  year  just  before  Commencement.  The  frequent  use  of  th 
Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Holy  Eucharist,  the  twin  means  divineh 
planned  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  the  human  soul  against  evil,  shoul< 
be  an  important  item  in  the  moral  life  of  a  Catholic  young  man,  an< 
nowhere  is  it  more  earnestly  advised  or  insisted  on  than  in  a  Jesui 
College. 
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Student  Counsellor 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a  Father  of  the  Faculty  is  appoint- 

I  as  Counsellor  or  advisor  of  the  Students,  and  in  this  capacity  he  devotes 

II  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the  students.  It  is  his  duty  to  advise  the 
udents,  not  only  in  those  matters  that  pertain  to  their  spiritual  well- 
eing,but  in  others  also,  proferring  whatever  direction  may  be  required 
ith  regard  to  studies  and  all  other  intimate  and  personal  matters. 

One  of  the  questions  of  highest  importance  to  every  college  student 
the  wise  choice  of  a  profession  or  vocation  according  to  one's  character, 
alents  and  interests,  both  natural  and  supernatural.  No  student  with  a 
srious  outlook  on  life  will  fail  to  determine,  in  advance  of  his  graduation 
rom  College,  the  career,  which,  under  God's  Providence,  will  assure  his 
emporal  success  and  his  eternal  happiness.  In  this  matter  the  assistance 
i  the  Student  Counsellor  will  be  invaluable.  His  hours  are  arranged  to 
oincide  with  those  of  the  school  day,  thus  affording  ample  opportunity 
i  conferring  with  him. 


Preparatory  School 

It  is  one  of  the  decided  advantages  of  the  system  followed  in  this 
ollege  that  the  student  may  make  his  prepartory  studies  in  Boston 
College  High  School.  In  addition  to  the  moral  influence  thus  gained,  this 
ecures  a  uniform  and  homogeneous  course  of  teachings  and  training. 
The  rseult  of  such  a  course  of  study  is  a  continuous  and  normal  develop- 
nent  of  the  mental  faculties  along  well-defined  lines  and  the  possession 
)f  a  clear  and  coherent  system  of  principles  upon  which  any  special 
:ourse  may  afterwards  safely  rest. 


The    Boston  College   Libraries 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  students  at 
Boston  College  is  the  Library. 

The  Library's  first  service  is  to  the  faculty  and  student  body  at  the 
College.  Members  of  the  Extension  and  Law  Schools  also  draw  upon  its 
resources,  as  do  many  students  of  other  Colleges,  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic,  not  only  in  and  about  Boston,  but  from  other  sections  of  the 
country.  The  Summer  School,  offering  seventy  courses  of  study,  makes 
constant  demands  on  the  material  at  its  disposal. 

Boston  College  is  for  non-resident  students  only,  and  naturally,  the 
Library  hours  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  College  schedule.  It 
is  open  on  class  days  from  9.00  A.  M.  until  7.00  P.  M.;  Saturdays  from 
9.00  A.  M.  until  5.00  P.  M.;  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  2.00  until 
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5.00  for  visitors,  during  October,  November,  December,  April  and  Ma) 
For  the  Summer  months  the  Library  is  open  from  8.30  A.  M.  to  4.3< 
P.  M.;  Saturdays  8.30  A.  M.  to  12  noon  (except  during  Summer  Schoc 
when  Saturday  closing  is  1.00  P  ,M.) 

There  are  departmental  libraries  for  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics,  an< 
Mathematics  in  the  Science  Building.  Entry  cards  for  these  collection 
are  filed  in  the  public  catalog  in  Gargan  Hall.  There  is  a  refereno 
library  in  the  Tower  Building  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Seniors  and  Juniors 

The  fourteen  study-alcoves  in  Gargan  Hall  are  well  supplied  wit! 
standard  books  of  reference,  and  here  also  accommodations  are  provide( 
for  the  "Reserve  Sections"  of  volumes  recommended  by  Professors  a 
collateral  reading  in  various  class  subjects. 

The  Stack  Room,  covering  the  main  sweep  of  the  basement  floor,  con 
sists  of  two  tiers  of  modern  steel  shelving  with  a  capacity  of  more  thar 
300,000  volumes.  There  are  individual  study  stalls  for  the  use  of  grad 
uate  students.  The  Stacks  are  not  open  to  undergraduates. 


The  famous  Seymour  Adelman  Collection  of  manuscripts  and  first 
editions  of  the  writings  of  Francis  Thompson  is  permanently  housed  ir 
the  Thompson  Room,  formerly  the  Faculty  Room.  Rare  items  are  con- 
stantly  being  added  to  the  exhibit. 

The  various  schools  of  the  College  which  are  conducted  off  the 
campus,  viz.:  The  Law  School,  The  School  of  Social  Work,  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  and  the  Evening  Division  of  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces, maintain  their  own  proper  libraries  in  their  own  buildings,  through 
the  faculties  and  students  of  these  schools  are  free  to  call  upon  the  main 
library  for  books. 

For  gifts  received  during  the  past  year  grateful  acknowledgement 
is  made  to: 

Most  Rev.  Francis  J.  Spellman,  Mrs.  Charles  Logue 

D.D.      Mr.  John  F.  Maguire 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  Burke  Mr.  Frank  S.  Mahler 

Mr.  F.  Donnell  Courtney  Mr.  George  F.  McNeil 

Mr.     Robert  Dixon  Dr.  Antonio  J.  Provost 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Horgan  Mr.  Henry  J.  Smith 

Mr.  Paul  Kiley  Dr.  John  Sullivan 

Dr.  Timothy  Leary  Miss  Marie  Walsh 
The   Class  of    193  8  The  Class  of   1939 
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The  Seismological  Observatory 

The  Seismological  Observatory,  which  is  situated  in  the  township 
Weston,  Massachusetts,  began  operation  in  1930.  The  presentation 
a  pair  of  Bosch-Omori  Pendula  by  Georgetown  University  occasioned 
tablishment  of  this  Station.  These  instruments  have  been  kept  in 
mstant  operation  since  installation.  In  1934  the  loan  of  a  Wiechert 
static  Horizontal  Pendulum  was  obtained  from  Holy  Cross  College, 
id  this  nistrument  was  erected  in  the  same  vault  with  the  Bosch- 
mori,  supplementing  it  with  the  recording  of  disturbances  of  shorter 
>riod.  Many  quakes,  mostly  of  teleseismic  character,  have  been 
corded  by  these  instruments,  and  grams  of  these  recordings  are  kept 
i  file  at  the  Observatory. 

In  193  5,  three  Benioff  Seismometers  with  assemblies  for  short  and 
»ng  period  recording  were  installed  in   1936. 

The  Station  equipment  at  present  consists  of  a  pair  of  2  5  Kilogram 
osch-Omori  Pendula,  an  80  Kiogram  Wiechert  Astatic  Horizontal 
endulum,  and  three  components  of  the  100  Kilogram  Benioff  Seismom- 
:ers  equipped  for  galvanometric  recording  at  periods  of  0.2  second  and 
0  seconds.  Together  with  these,  there  is  the  necessary  laboratory  appara- 
is  of  clocks,  microscopes,  projection  apparatus,  meteorological  instru- 
lents  and  a  library  of  current  literature  kindred  to  this  branch  of 
:ience.  The  department  quarters  consist  of  two  seismometer  vaults,  a 
wording  vault,  radio  room  and  photographic  dark-room,  all  being 
icated  in  the  basement  of  the  "Mansion"-at  Weston  College.  The  office 
id  library  are  on  the  first  floor  of  the  same  building. 

As  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  Seismological  Association  and  the  American 
sismological  Association,  the  Observatory  staff  has  co-operated  in  the 
etermination  of   epicenters,  etc.,   with  Station  recordings   published  in 

(he  Bulletin  of  the  former  organization.  Likewise,  upon  interpretation 
eports  of  quakes  are  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
ieodetic  Survey,  in  Washington.  These  data  are  employed  in  a  prelim- 
lary  determination  of  epicenters. 

Co-operative  research  has  been  undertaken  from  time  to  time  with 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Harvard  University  in  the 
natter  of  local  quakes  and  quarry  blasts.  As  the  use  of  a  portable  seismo- 
graph is  being  contemplated  a  more  extensive  program  has  been  planned 
or  the  future.  Other  research  work  conducted  at  the  Observatory  is  the 
tudy  of  local  traffic  seisms  and  the  comparison  of  microseisms  with 
neteorological  variations. 
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THE   COLLEGE   OF    ARTS   AND  SCIENCES 

The  College   Year 

The  college  year  begins  in  September  and  ends  with  Commencemen 
in  June.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  approximate! 
sixteen  weeks  each.  Comprehensive  written  examinations  are  held  a 
the  end  of  each  semester.  At  the  end  of  the  second  semester,  i 
addition  to  the  written  examinations,  there  are  comprehensive  or: 
examinations  in  Philosophy   for  juniors  and  seniors. 


REGULATIONS 
Class  Hours  and  Attendance 

The  daily  classes  and  lecture  periods  begin  at  9.15  A.M.,  at  whic 
time  all  students  must  be  in  their  respective  classrooms.  No  studen 
may  be  admitted  to  class  after  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  class  ha 
been  given. 

No  student  may  be  excused  from  any  class  unless  he  has  the  explici 
permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  or,  in  the  case  of  Freshmen,  th 
permission  of   the  Dean  of  Freshmen. 

Credit  for  a  course  will  not  be  allowed  if  the  record  of  attendanc 
shows  that  the  student  has  been  persent  at  less  than  90%  of  th 
number  of  periods  assigned  for  that  course  during  each  semester.  Ii 
case  of  absence  for  a  prolonged  period  due  to  illness  or  some  othe 
compelling  cause,  the  application  of  this  regulation  may  be  modifier 
by  the  Council  on  Standards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean 
but  in  no  case  will  more  than  twenty  days  of  absence  in  eithe 
semester  be  allowed. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  ordinary  holidays  which  are  grante 
during  the  course  of  the  School  Year: 

Novemer  1,  Feast  of  All  Saints;  December  8,  Feast  of  the  Immaculat 
Conception;  Ascension  Thursday;  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations 
October  12,  Columbus  Day;  November  11,  Armistice  Day;  Thanks 
giving  Day;  February  22,  Washington's  Birthday;  April  19,  Patriot' 
Day;  May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

Special  holidays  may  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  authoritie 
)f  the  College.  These  are  usually  the  following:  holiday  in  honor  o 
the  President  of  the  College;  holiday  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  th 
Annual  Students'  Retreat;  holiday  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  the  fin 
semester  of    the  school  year. 
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SCHOLASTIC  REGULATIONS 
Examinations 

I  Freshman  and  Sophomore:  A  comprehensive  examination  in  each 
arse  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  The  mark  attained  in  these 
iminations  will  constitute  5  5%  of  the  term  mark.  The  remaining 
%  of  this  mark  will  be  made  up  from  class  recitations  and  class 
ts  and  assigned  reading  tests.  The  number  of  class  tests  to  be  given 
any  semester  will  be  decided  according  to  the  number  of  hours  per 
ek  allotted  to  each  course. 

A  freshman  or  sophomore  who  fails  a  term  examination  in  any 
urse  will  be  allowed  a  condition  examination  in  this  course  provided 
grades  of  his  class  recitations,  class  tests  and  assigned  reading  tests 
tal  27  points,  60%  of  the  possible  45  points  allowed  for  this  work. 
!  the  grades  for  the  class  recitations,  class  tests  and  assigned  reading 
its  total  less  than  27  points,  students  will  not  be  allowed  a  second 
amination,  and  will  be  marked  as  deficient  in   the  course. 

A  student  who  fails  a  condition  examination  will  be  marked  deficient 
the  course. 

Junior    and   Senior:      A    comprehensive   examination    in   each     course, 

aior  philosophy  excepted,  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  These 
|  aminations  will  be  preceded  by  preliminary  class  tests,  assigned   read- 

g  tests,  and,  in  the  case  of  Senior  Philosophy  courses,  by  quiz-class 
'  citations.      The    amount    of    assigned    reading    matter    will    vary     for 

idents  in  the  honors  courses  and  those  in  the  non-honors  courses. 
]  lere  shall  be  not  less  than  two  class  tests  and  one  assigned  reading 
:  st  in  the  term.  The  subject  matter  of  the  comprehensive  semester 
:  amination  shall  not  formally  include  the  assigned  readings.  In  com- 
:  iting  the  grade  for  each  semester  60  %  will  be  allowed  for  the 
•  mester  examination  and  40%  for  all  preliminary  tests  and  recitations. 

he  40%  allowed  for  preliminary  tests  and  recitations  will  be  divided 
follows:  Senior  Philosophy:  20%  for  class  tests  and  10%  each  for 
jiz-class  recitation  and  assigned  reading  tests. 

All  other  courses:  25%  for  class  tests  and  15%  for  assigned  reading 
•sts. 

A  junior  or  senior  who  fails  a  semester  examination   will  be   allowed 

condition  examination  provided  the  grades  of  his  class  recitations, 
lass  tests  and  assigned  reading  tests  total  24,  60%  of  the  possible  40 
oints  allowed  for  this  work.  If  a  student's  preliminary  grades  total 
-•ss  than  24  points,  he  will  not  be  permitted  a  second  examination,  and 
all   be  marked  deficient  in  the  course. 

A  student  who  fails  a  condition  examination  will  be  marked  deficient 
ti  the  course. 

Junior  Philosophy:  The  courses  in  junior  philosophy  are  divided 
nto  four   treatises:    Dialectics,   Criteriology,   Ontology   and    Cosmology. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  each  treatise  a  treatise  examination  is  given.  The 
examinations  will  be  preceded  by  quiz-class  recitations,  preliminai 
class  tests  and  assigned-reading  tests.  There  shall  not  be  less  than  or 
preliminary  class  test  and  one  assigned  reading  test  in  each  treatis 
The  subject-matter  of  the  treatise  examination  will  not  formally  ir 
elude  the  assigned  readings.  In  computing  the  grade  for  each  treati: 
in  Junior  Philosophy  60%  will  be  allowed  for  the  treatise  examinatior 
and  40%  for  all  preliminary  tests  and  recitations.  The  40%  allowe 
for  preliminary  tests  and  recitations  will  be  divided  as  follows:  20^ 
for  class  tests,  10%  for  quiz-class  recitation,  10%  for  assigned  readin 
test. 

A  junior  who  fails  a  treatise  examination  will  be  allowed  a  conditio 
examination  provided  the  grades  of  his  class  recitations,  class  tests  ani 
assigned  reading  tests  total  24  points,  60%,  of  the  possible  40  poim 
allowed  for  this  work.  If  a  student's  preliminary  grades  total  less  tha 
24  points,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  a  second  examination,  an, 
will  be  marked  deficient  in  the  course. 

A  student  who  fails  a  condition  examination  in  any  treatise  in  junk 
philosophy  will  be  marked  deficient  in  the  course. 

Oral  Examinations 

Junior:  At  the  end  of  the  junior  year  a  comprehensive  oral  exam 
ination  will  be  held  in  the  various  treatises  of  philosophy  studied  durin 
the  year.  To  be  eligible  for  this  examination  it  is  required  that  a  studen 
have  passed  successfully  the  examination  given  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 

A  student  who  fails  the  comprehensive  oral  examination  in  junio 
philosophy  will  be  allowed  a  condition  examination.  Failure  to  pass  thi 
condition  examination  will  render  a  student  deficient  in  junior  philosophy 

SENIOR:  At  the  end  of  the  senior  year  a  comprehensive  ora 
examination  will  be  held  in  all  branches  of  philosophy  studied  during  th 
year.  To  be  eligible  for  this  examination  it  is  required  that  a  studen 
have  passed  successfully  all  semester  examinations  in  senior  philosophy. 

A  senior  who  fails  a  comprehensive  oral  examination  in  philosoph 
will  be  allowed  a  condition  examination.  Failure  to  pass  this  conditio: 
examination  will   render  a  student  deficient  in  senior  philosophy. 

Absence  from  semester  comprehensive  examinations  or  from  th. 
treatise  examinations  in  philosophy  is  recorded  as  such  on  the  student' 
record.  Absentee  examinations  will  be  given  to  students  who  wer 
absent  from  comprehensive  examinations.  In  such  cases  credit  for  th 
course  with  a  grade  higher  than  the  required  passing  grade  of  60%  ma 
be  given  only  to  those  students  whose  absences  were  excused  by  th 
Dean  of  the  College. 

A  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  will  be  charged  for  all  absentee  exam 
inations. 
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EXAMINATION  PROCEDURE 

General  Rules 

dl  examinations  conducted  at  Boston  College  are  governed  by  the 
owing  rules: 

.  With  the  exception  of  writing  material,  i.e.,  blue  book,  pen  and 
cil,  and  such  other  materials  as  may  be  required,  v.g.,  compass  and 
r,  no  student  may  bring  into  the  examination  room  anything  that 
-  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as  a  help  in  the  examination.  All  rough 
k  is  to  be  done  in  the  blue  book. 

.  Absolute  silence  is  to  be  observed  during  the  entire  examination. 
,  uld  anyone  leave  hte  examination  room  before  the  signal  is  given  for 
*  end  of  the  examination,  he  should  do  so  without  in  any  way  com- 
i  licating   with  the  other  students  in  the  room. 

Jo  one  may  leave  his  seat  until  he  has  completed  his  examination, 
:  ;n,  after  submitting  his  examination  book,  he  is  to  leave  the  room 
i  mediately. 

There   is    to  be   no   communication,   direct   or  indirect,   either  by 
d  or  gesture,  between  the  examinees. 

There  is  to   be  no  borrowing  or  lending  during  the  examination. 

After    the    signal    for    the    beginning      of    the    examination,      no 
i  stions  may  be  asked,   either    of  the  Prefect  or  of  any  other  person 
:he  room. 

Students   coming  late  for  an  examination  will  be  admitted  to  the 
nination  room.     However,    no    additional  time   will  be  allowed   for 
completion   of   the   examination. 

No  one  may  be  admitted  late  to  examinations  if  any  student  who 
present   for  the  beginning  of   the    examination  has  left   the  exam- 
ion  room   prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  late  comer. 

Note 

Violation  of  any  one  of  any  part  of  one  of  these  regulations  will 
dealt  with  as  follows: 

:or  the  first  offense,  loss  of  the  examination  paper  and  grade  of 
R.O  with  no  right  to  further  examination  in  the  subject. 

:or  the  second  offense,  expulsion,  regardless  of  the  year  during  which 
i  second  offense  occurs. 

\ttention  of  all  students  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  student's 
lege  record  card  carries  a  notation  of  all  expulsions  and  the  reasons 
the  expulsion.  Expulsion  under  this  condition  carries  with  it  the 
laity  of  dishonorable  discharge  and  transcripts  of  record  and  recom- 
ndations  sent  out   from  the  office  will  bear  a  similar  notation. 
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Laboratory  Work 

Failure  to  complete  the  assigned  laboratory  reports  in  the  varic: 
sciences  renders  a  student  ineligible  for  mid-term  and  final  examinatic; 
in  these  branches. 

Final  Examinations 

Seniors  and  Juniors  must  obtain  from  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer i 
card  of  admission  to  the  Final  Oral  Examination  in  Philosophy,  h 
one  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  examination  who  does  not  present  tj 
card. 

In  the  event  that  the  examination  is  not  taken  at  the  time  appoint), 
a  delayed  examination  will  be  given  in  September.  The  fee  for  tl 
examination  is  five  dollars. 

Sophomores  and  Freshmen  must  obtain  from  the  Office  of  t; 
Treasurer  a  card  of  admission  to  the  final  English  examination.  Withct 
this  card  no  one  will  be  permitted  to  take  this  examination. 

In  the  event  that  the  examination  is  not  taken  at  the  time  appoint, 
a  delayed  examination  will  be  given  in  September.  The  fee  for  ts 
examination  is  five  dollars. 

Class  Standing  and  Promotion 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  any  subject  is  determined  by  te 
semester  average.  This  average  is  obtained  by  adding  together  12 
marks  received  for  class  recitations  and  class  tests  and  the  mark  > 
ceived  in  the  comprehensive  semseter  examination,  according  to  te 
plan  outlined  above. 

The  report  of  each  student's  class  standing  is  sent  to  parents  r 
guardians  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

The  student's  rank  is  determined  by  positions  in  one  of  five  grad: 
A,  90-100;  B,  80-89;  C,  70-79;  D,  60-69;  E,  below  60,  deficient  ad 
unsatisfactory. 

The  student's  standing  for  the  year  is  determined  by  the  Ann! 
Average.  This  Average  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  Semes r 
Averages  of  the  two  Semesters,  and  dividing  this  sum  by  two.  i 
occordance  with  this  Annual  Average,  class  honors  and  promotions  e 
determined.  Class  honors  are  conferred  on  the  following  ba:: 
"Summa  Cum  Laude,"  when  the  Annual  Average  is  95%  or  ov; 
"Magna  Cum  Laude,"  when  the  Annual  Average  is  between  90  and  95'; 
"Cum   Laude,"    when   the   Annual    Average   is   between    85    and   90  . 

A  general  average  of  at  least  70%  in  three-fourths  of  the  cours 
studied  is  required  for  graduation. 
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"Semester   Hour"   and   "Semester   Hour   Credit" 

Hie  terms  "Semester  Hour"  and  "Semester  Hour  Credit"  are  em- 
yed  in  computing  the  amount  of  time  which  has  been  devoted  to  a 
•ject  in  College,  or  the  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done  in  a 
tain  branch  of  study.  In  all  cases  where  Semester  Hours  Credit 
allowed,  it  is  assumed  that  the  course  in  question  has  been  taken 
i  passed  successfully  and  that  the  student  has  received  the  mark 
ich    the    College    considers    satisfactory   for    a    passing    mark.      It   is 

Ijortant,  however,  to  observe  that  Semester  Hours  Credit,  like 
ondary  School  Units  or  Credits  presented  for  admission  to  College, 
:  not  of  themselves  refer  to  the  calibre  of  the  courses  in  which  Credits 
acquired;  it  is  the  rseponsibility  of  each  College  to  guarantee  the 
i  ility  of  the  subject-matter  studied  in  the  various  courses;  Semester 
I  urs  and  Semester  Hours  Credit  regard  only  quantity;  they  merely 
:  resent  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  various  branches  and  furnish  a 
:  lvenient  method  of  computing  the  amount  of  work  which  in  the 
i  igment  of  the  College  authorities  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished 
i  a  particular  subject. 

n  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
i  es  and  Colleges:   "A   Semester  Hour  represents  a  course  which  meets 
:e  a  week  throughout  a  Semester."   (Robertson,  p.  36.) 

\  Semester  Hour  Credit  is  the  standard  educational  recognition  given 

a  Semester  Hour  in   any  given  subject;  that  is    to  say,  a  Semester 

I  ur   Credit   in   a   given   subject   signifies    that    that   subject   has   been 

i  en  by  the  student  for  a  Semester  Hour.       Thus,  if  a  student  takes 

ourse  for  one  class     period  per  week     during  one   Semester,     he     is 

)wed  one  Semester  Hour  Credit;  if  he  takes  the  same  course  for  two 

.  nesters,    he    receives    two    Semester    Hours    Credit;     if    the    course   is 

:  lducted  for   four  periods  per  week  during  one  Semester,   he    receives 

:  ir  Semester  Hours  Credit;  if  he  takes    this   course  for  a  year,  he  is 

1  )wed  eight   Semester  Hours  Credit.     In  ordinary  lecture  courses,  the 

I  ss    period   should   be  of   at   least   fifty   minutes   duration;   in   cases  in 

iich   the  class    period    is   conducted  in   the   style   of   a   conference  or 

ninar,  the  period  should   be  longer,  or  a  greater  number  of  them  will 

required  to  give  an  equivalent  number  of  Credits;  in  all  Laboratory 

>rk,  the    length  of  a  period  required  to   give  a  Semester  Hour  Credit 

twice  the  length  of  the  ordinary  lecture  period. 

Since  there  is  a  minimum  of  fifteen  weeks  of  class  in  each  Semester,  it 
Hows  that  a  Semester  Hour  Credit  in  any  subject  represents  the  com- 
ition  of  fifteen  class  periods  in  any  given  subject,  or  their  equivalent  in 
nference  or  seminar  periods,  or  thirty  periods  of  laboratory  work, 
.'petitions  in  class,  written  examinations,  "Quiz"  sessions  and  the  like 
e  not  included  in   the  computation  of  Semester  Hours  Credit. 
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Deficiencies 

A  deficiency  signifies  that  a  course  in  a  given  branch  has  not  bei 
successfully  completed,  and  that  credits  will  not  be  allowed  for  ts 
course  until  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  has  been  repeated  succe. 
fully  in  regular  class  sessions  or  their  equivalent. 

A  deficiency  may  be  removed  only  by  repetition  of  the  subject  t 
regular  course  at  Boston  College  or  in  another  approved  college,  eith 
in  the  regular  school  sessions  or  during  the  summer  school  sessions. 

A  student  who  has  incurred  deficiencies  in  courses  totaling  more  thi 
six  (6)  semester  hours  credit,  will  be  dropped  from  the  College.  Shot  I 
he  be  reinstated,  he  must  repeat  in  class  all  the  subjects  in  which  : 
has  failed  and  any  other  subjects  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Des, 
should  be  renewed. 

No  student  may  enter  the  Sophomore,  Juriior  or  Senior  Class  who  h 
not  removed  all  deficiencies  before  the  first  of  September. 

The  number  of  semester  hours  credit  allowed  for  the  various  cour.j 
of  study  may  be  found  on  the  charts  on  pp.  63-71  or  under  t; 
descriptions  of  specific    courses. 

A  student  who  is  dropped  from  the  College  for  deficiencies  in  stud; 
must,  if  he  should  desire  to  return,  make  application  in  writing  to  t2 
Dean  of  Studies.  His  case  will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  i 
Standards  for  approval.  If  he  is  readmitted  he  will  be  put  on  probatii 
for  his  first  semester. 

Home  Study 

All  the  endeavors  of  the  faculty  will  fail  to  insure  success  for  t: 
students  unless  they  apply  themselves  to  their  studies  with  diligence  al 
constancy  outside  of  class  hours.  Approximately  nineteen  hours  a  wez 
are  spent  in  class  work,  and  approximately  two  hours  a  day  should  2 
spent  in  the  preparation  of  each  individual  class  assignment. 

Parental  Co-operation 

The  efforts  of  teachers  and  prefects  will  be  much  facilitated  if  parers 
and  guardians  will  cooperate  with  them  in  maintaining  discipline  al 
insisting  on  obedience  to  regulations  made  for  the  purpose.  Parents  <i 
therefore  asked 

1.  To  insist  that  the  required  amount  of  time  be  devoted  to  hois 
study- 

2.  To  notify  the  Dean  fo  Men  immeditaely  in  case  of  withdrawal  i 
their  son  or  of  necessary  detention  from,  or  late   arrival  at  class. 

3.  To  give  immediate  attention  to  notification — always  sent  by  ts 
Dean  of  Men  in  case  of  unexplained  absence — as  also  to  any  complak 
registered  by  the  Dean  of  Studies  in  regard  to  any  considerable  deficient 
in  class   standing. 
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Disciplinary  Regulations 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  college  authorities  that  young  men  enter- 
tg  college  do  so  with  the  sincere  and  earnest  purpose  of  obtaining  all 
ie  benefits  of  a  college  education.  The  college  wishes  them  to  be 
)ntent  and  happy  in  their  work  and  surroundings,  to  make  friendships 
hich  will  outlast  college  days  and  to  take  advantage  of  every 
^portunity  which  will  make  for  their  best  interests  in  after-life. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a  well-ordered  plan  of 
ork,  a  time  for  study  and  a  time  for  recreation  and  relaxation.  What- 
•er  rules  and  regulations  are  necessary  to  bring  out  this  desired  effect, 
■e  made  with  that  sole  purpose.  The  college  expects  the  students  to 
serious  in  purpose,  gentlemanly,  courteous,  neat  in  appearance,  res- 
ectful  to  their  teachers  and  superiors,  careful  of  their  own  property 
id   the  property  of  others.      Only  when  the   conduct  outlined    above 

not  spontaneous  are  disciplinary  measure  required  for  the  general 
ell-being  of  the  whole    student  body. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time  a  student  who 
lils  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and  active 
D-operation  in  all  the  requirements  of  conduct  and  academic  work. 
1  this  matter  the  college  believes  itself  to  be  the  better  judge  of  what 
Jects  the  best  interests  of  the  college  and  of  the  student  body.     Once 

student  registers  and  attends  college,  he  is  held  responsible  for  the 
gulations  and  traditions  of  the  college.  In  fact  most  of  the  regula- 
ons  are  now  as  much  tradition  as  they  are  regulations.  They  are  the 
utward  mark  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Boston  College  man. 

Gentlemanly   Conduct 

Students  are  held  responsible  to  the  College  authorities  for  the  re- 
uirements  of  gentlemanly  conduct  not  only  within  the  precincts  of 
he  College  but  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Any  violation  of  these 
equirements  within  the  College  precincts  is  subject  to  the  disciplinary 
anction    specified  below. 

Student  Activities 

All  activities,  athletic  or  social  or  of  any  other  nature,  which  may 
>e  directly  or  indirectly  identified  with  the  College,  are  subject  to  the 
xplicit  and   definite  approval   of  the  Dean  of   the  College. 

Defacement   of  Property 

Any  student  who  is  wilfully  or  carelessly  responsible  for  the  deface- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  College  is  required  to  pay  for  its  replace- 
ment or  repair  and  is  subject  to  the  disciplinary  sanction  specified  below. 

Smoking 

Smoking  within  the  College  buildings,  except  in  the  place  designated, 
3r  within   the  immediate  vicinity    of  the  entrances   to  the   buildings  is 
:rictly  forbidden  and  subject  to  the  disciplinary  sanction  specified  below. 
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Automobiles 

Automobiles  brought  by  the  students  to  the  College  campus  are  to  b 
parked  only  on  the  College  parking  area- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  First  Semester  the  license  number  and  tt 
registration  number  of  the  automobile  are  to  be  registered  under  tt 
student's  name  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men,  from  whom  explici 
permission  for  parking  concession  is  to  be  obtained.  Students  ai 
strictly  forbidden  to  park  automobiles  on  any  of  the  roads  within  th 
College  campus  or  on  any  of  the  streets  surrounding  the  College  pre 
perty.  Any  violation  of  this  rule  or  any  violation  of  the  speed  limi 
of  twelve  (12)  miles  per  hour  within  the  College  grounds,  makes  th 
student  liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  parking  privilege  at  the  discretio 
of  the  Dean  of  Men. 

Demerits 

Problems  of  Discipline  are  regulated  by  a  system  of  Demerits.  A 
Demerits  are   imposed  by  the  Dean  of  Men. 

Disorderly  conduct:   2  demerits. 

Smoking  in   forbidden  places:    1   demerit. 

Defacement  of  property:  3  demerits.  Those  who  destroy  or  injur 
College  property  must  reimburse  the  College  according  to  the  value  o 
property  injured  or  destroyed. 

Deliberate   neglect    to   attend   College   exercises:     3    demerits. 

Cutting  classes  during  periods  which  precede  examination  or  tes 
periods:   3  demerits. 

A  student  who  receives  eight  (8)  demerits  in  any  Semester  will  b 
put  on  probation  and  will  be  debarred  from  participation  in  all  extra 
curricular  activities. 

A  student  who  receives  fifteen  (15)  demerits  in  any  Semester  wil 
be  dropped  from  the  College.  At  the  end  of  each  Semester  all  demerit 
will  be  cancelled. 

AWARDS 
General  Excellence 

A  gold  medal  for  general  excellence  in  all  branches  studied  durin, 
the  entire  four  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  awardei 
each  year  at  the  annual  commencement. 

The   William    Cardinal    O'Connell    Religion    Medal 

A  gold  medal  known  as  the  William  Cardinal  O'Connell  Medal,  th 
gift  of  His  Emminence  William  Cardinal  O'Connell,  is  awarded  at  th 
annual  commencement  to  the  student  who  has  attained  the  highes 
average  in  all  courses  of  Religion  studied  during  four  years  in  th 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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The  Francis  J.  Brick  Award 

The  Francis  J.  Brick  Award,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Brick  in 
mory  of  her  husband,  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1896,  is  a  gold 
dal  which  is  awarded  to  a  member  of  each  graduating  class  in  the 
liege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  has  been  outstanding  in  character, 
alty,  leadership  and  scholarship  during  his  four  years  at  Boston 
liege-  The  winner  of  this  medal  will  have  his  name  engraved  on  a 
3  which  is   kept   in   the    office   of   the   President    of   the   College. 

The   Mary  A.  Lyons  Philosophy  Prize 

The  Mary  A.    Lyons   Philosophy   Prize  of   fifty    dollars,   the   gift  of 
vered  Henry  Lyons  of  Haverhill,  is  awarded  at  the  annual  commence- 
nt  to  the  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  has  attained 
highest  average  in  all  Philosophy  courses. 

The  Archbishop  Williams  Annual  Essay  Prize 

The  Archbihsop  Williams  Annual  Essay  Prize  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
gift  of  the  John  J.  Williams  Council  Knights  of  Columbus,  of 
>slindale,  is  awarded  at  the  annual  commencement  to  the  student  of 
;  gradutaing  class  who  has  written  the  best  essay  on  the  subject 
cholastic  Philosophy". 

The  John  F.  Cummings  Memorial  Essay  Prize 

The  John  F.  Cummings  Memorial  Essay  Prize  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
2  gift    of  the  John   J.   Williams   Council   Knights   of   Columbus,     of 

(jslindale,  is  awarded  at  the  annual  commencement  to  the  student  in 
e  graduating  class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  has  written 
e  best  essay  on  the  subject  "Columbus  and  Columbianism". 

The  Fulton  Gold  Medal 

The  Fulton  Gold  Medal,  the  annual  gift  of  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts, 
memory   of  her  father,  is  awarded   annually   to   the   outstanding  de- 
ter in  the  Fulton  Prize  debate. 

The  Gargan  Medal 

The  Gargan  Medal,  founded  in  memory  of  Thomas  J.  Gargan,  is 
srarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  debater  in  the  Marquette  Prize 
ebate. 


The  Harrigan  Award 

The  Harrigan  Award,  the  income  on  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  founded 
y  the  will  of  the  late  Reverend  John  H.  Harrigan,  of  the  class  of 
889,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  winner  of  the  Harrigan  Oratorical 
Contest.  This  contest  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts 
nd  Sciences. 
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ADMISSION 

Requirements   for  Admission  to   The    Freshman   Class 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

General  Statement 

The  administration  of  the  Requirements  for  Admission  to  Bostoi 
College  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the  Board  of  Admissions 
The  execuitve  details  are  administered  by  the  Dean  of  the  Freshmar 
Class  and  the  Registrar  of  the  College,  who  will  gladly  furnisl 
application  blanks  and  all  desired  information  to  prospective  can- 
didates, parents  and  Secondary  Schools,  Application  on  the  fonr 
supplied  by  Boston  College  must  be  filed  with  the  Boston  College 
Registrar  before  May  15  to  receive  consideration  for  the  Jun< 
Entrance  Examinations.  To  receive  consideration  for  admittance  ir 
September  all  applications  must  be  on  file,  with  the  Boston  College 
Registrar   before   August   20- 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  Boston  College  must  have  success- 
fully completed  four  (4)  years  of  study  in  an  approved  Secondar) 
School;  the  studies  taken  in  Secondary  School  must  include  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  the  branches  of  study  which  the  College  recognize: 
for  admission;  the  applicants  must  present  evidence  of  graduation  anc 
of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  authorities  of  the  school  or  college 
which  they  last  attended;  they  must  also  present  evidence  testify- 
ing to  their  good  moral  character  and  their  general  capability  tc 
follow  the  courses  at  Boston  College  and  live  up  to  the  standard: 
which  the  College  exacts  of  its  students.  Moreover  candidates  musl 
present  evidence  of  scholastic  qualifications  in  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

1.  Vidl  certification  by  an  approved  secondary  school. 

2.  Partial  certification  and  passing  grades  in  some  one  of  the  ap- 
proved  forms  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  required  subject: 
in  which  the  candidate  has  not  been  certified. 

3.  Passing  grades  in  some  one  of  the  approved  forms  of  college 
entrance  examinations  in  all  required  subjects.  Upon  receipt  o) 
application,  properly  filled  out  on  the  Boston  College  form,  the  Boara 
of  Admissions  will,  through  the  Boston  College  Registrar,  notify  tht 
candidate  whether  his  Secondary  School  record  merits  full,  partial  o\ 
no  certification.  If  partial,  or  not  certified,  the  candidate  will  bi 
notified  what  Entrance  Examinations  w-ill  be  required. 

As  the  enrollment  of  the  Freshman  Class  is  restricted  in  numbers 
it  is  impossible  for  the  College  to  accept  all  who  satisfy  the  Entrance 
Requirements.  Merely  to  satisfy  the  academic  requirements,  therefore 
does  not  assure  an  applicant  of  admission  to  the  College,  since  tht 
applicants  who  will  be  accepted  will  be  those  whose  qualifications  art 
the  best. 

"Entrance  Units" 

When  subjects  taken  in  Preparatory  School  or  High  School  art 
offered    for  admission  to  Boston  College,   and   when   the  College  in- 
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vestigates  whether  the  applicant  has  taken  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  required  subjects  to  satisfy  the  Entrance  Requirements,  the 
amount  of  time  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  various  branches  of 
study  in  Secondary  Schools  is  computed  on  a  basis  of  "Entrance 
Units"   or   "Entrance  Credits." 

"Admission  requirements  are  uniformly  announced  in  terms  of 
'units.'  The  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has    described  a  unit  in  this  way: 

"A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  year's  work. 

"A  four-year  secondary  school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as 
representing  not  more  than  sixteen  units  of  work. 

"This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement 
for  the  work  done  in  secondary  schools.  It  takes  the  four-year  high 
school  course  as  a  basis,  and  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school 
year  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  forty 
to  sixty  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  four 
or  five  periods  a  week;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  satis- 
factory year's  work  in  any  subject  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  sixty-minute  hours,  or  their  equiva- 
lent. Schools  organized  on  any  other  than  a  four-year  basis  can, 
nevertheless,   estimate   their  work  in  terms  of  this   unit." 

Amer.  Univ.  and  Coll.  Amer.  Counc.  on  Educ,  Robertson,  P.  19 

List  of  Secondary  School    Units  Acceptable 
For  Admission  to  Boston  College 

Units 


English   I    (Grammar   and 

Composition)     2 

English  II  (Literature)  2 

Ancient    History    

American    History    

English    History   

American   History   and   Civil 

Government    

European    History    

World    History  

Modern    History  

Medieval   History   

Civil    Government    

Problems   of   Democracy   _„. 

Latin     (Elementary)     

Latin    (Caesar)     

Latin    (Cicero)    

Latin    (Virgil)    

Greek    (Elementary)    

Greek  (Xenophon's  Anabasis) 
Greek  (Homer's  Iliad)  _... 
Elementary    French    2 


Vz 


Units 

Intermediate    French    1 

Elementary  German  2 

Intermediate    German    1 

Elementary    Italian    2 

Intermediate    Italian    1 

Elementary    Spanish   2 

Intermediate   Spanish    1 

Elementary  Algebra  1 

Intermediate    Algebra    1 

Plane   Geometry   1 

Solid    Geometry    l/z 

Plane    Trigonometry    l/z 

Chemistry   1 

Physics     1 

Biology    1 

Botany    1 

Zoology   1 

Economics   1 

Astronomy    1 

Elementary   Science    1 

Social    Studies    1 

Law 1 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOL    UNITS 

For  Various  Courses  at  Boston  College 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Required  Fifteen  (15)  Entrance  Units 

Latin    3 

Algebra    1 

Plane    Geometry   1 

English  4 

""Modern    Language    2 

Other   Subjects    4 

(as  listed  above)  — 

*Cf.  Note  page  43  15 

Bachelor   of  Science  in  Chemistry,  Physics  or  Biology 

Required  Fifteen  (15)  Entrance  Units 

English  4 

Algebra    1 1/2 

Plane   Geometry    1 

"'Modern  Language  2 

Science    (Chemistry,   Physics  or   Biology) 1 

Other   Subjects    5 1/2 

(as  listed  on  page  43.  15 

Bachelor  of  Science   in  Education,  History,  Social  Sciences 

Required  Fifteen  (15)  Entrance  Units 

English    4 

Elementary    Algebra    I 

Plane    Geometry    1 

U.  S.  History  1 

"Modern  Language  2 

Other   Subjects    6 

(as  listed  on  page  43.  15 

Students  lacking  entrance  units  in  Modern  Language  begin  a 
language  in  Freshman  year  and  continue  it  through  Junior  year.  Can- 
didates who  cannot  present  entrance  units  in  Modern  Language  may 
substitute  credit  in  one  of  the  subjects  listed  as  entrance  units  on 
page  41,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Admissions. 

Intermediate  and  elementary  Modern  Language  courses  are  offered 
in  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  Intermediate  courses  pre- 
suppose at  least  two  years  of  secondary  school  preparation  in  the  lan- 
guage. Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  preparation  in  a  Modern 
Language   and    wish    to   continue    the   study   of   this    language    must 
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ike  the  Intermediate  courses.  It  is  permissible  for  students  who  have 
ad  two  years  of  high  school  preparation  in  a  Modern  Language  to 
iscontinue  the  study  of  this  language  and  to  begin  the  study  of 
nother  at  Boston  College.  The  elementary  course  may  not  be  taken 
1  any  language  in  which  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  secondary 
;hool  preparation. 

N.  B.  German,  elementary  or  intermediate,  depending  on  the  prev- 
ious preparation,  is  prescribed  in  the  B.S.  courses  in  Biology,  Chemis- 
ry  and  Physics. 

Scholarships  and  Scholarship  Examinations 

A  list  of  all  scholarships,  their  values,  and  any  restrictions  which 
ly  be  attached  to  the  awarding  of  them  will  be  found  on  pp.  H8, 
9,  160,   161,  162,  163,  164,  and    165. 

Each  year  Boston  College  awards  a  number  of  scholarships  by 
ompetitive  examinations.  These  competitive  scholarship  examin- 
tions  are  identical  with  the  June  Entrance  Examinations  and  are 
warded  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  these  examinations.  Inten- 
ion  of  entering  these  competitive  examinations  must  be  indicated  by 
he  candidate  on  the  first  page  of  the  application  blank  in  the  space 
rovided  for  this  purpose. 

Only  those  who  would  otherwise  be  fully  certified  can  qualify  for 
he  Competitive  Scholarship  Examinations.  There  will  be  no  exam- 
lation  Fee  for  those  who  qualify  for  the  Competitive  Scholarship 
Examination. 

All  scholarship  candidates  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for 
dmission  to  Boston  College  as  outlined  in  this  Bulletin. 

Scholarship  examinations  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  June 
Examinations  only. 

No  consideration  will  be  given  to  preliminary  examinations  in 
ietermining  the  awards.  All  examinations  must  be  taken  the  same 
'ear. 

Procedure  of  Candidates  for  Admission  to   Freshman  Class 

1.  Candidate  should  secure  a  copy  of  the  Boston  College  applica- 
ion  form,  which  will  be  provided  on  request. 

2.  The  candidate  himself  is  to  fill  in  properly  and  completely 
:he  information  desired  on  pages  1  and  4  of  the  Boston  College 
application  form. 

3.     Next  the    candidate  is   to  take  the   application  form  to  his 
secondary  school  principal  with  the  request  that  the  principal: 

a)    fill  in   the  information  desired  on  pages  2  and  3  of  the 
application  form. 
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b)  mail  the  completed  application  form  to  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Registrar.  (If  a  candidate  has  attended  more  than  one  secondary 
school,  his  scholastic  record  at  each  school  should  be  sent  by  the 
respective  principals  or  headmasters.)  It  is  important  that  Secondary 
School  Records  should  come  directly  from  the  office  of  the  principal 
to  the  Boston  College  Registrar.  Records  brought  by  students  will  not 
be  accepted  as  official. 

4.  When  the  candidate's  application  form  has  been  received 
properly  completed,  the  candidate  will  be  notified  of  his  status  by  the 
Boston  College  Registrar. 

Note — To  receive  consideration  for  the  June  Entrance  (and 
Scholarship)  Examinations  applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Boston  College  Registrar  not  later  than  May  15. 

To  receive  consideration,  for  admittance  in  September,  ALL 
applications  must  be  filed  before  August  20. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  Boston  College,  in  addition  to 
satisfying  the  general  credit  requirements  already  mentioned,  must 
either  be  certified  in  the  required  subjects  or  successfully  pass  some 
one  of  the  approved  forms  of  College  Entrance  Examinations. 

If  the  record  of  a  candidate  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Admissions,  notice  will  be  sent  to  him  permitting  him  to  take 
the  examinations  in  question.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  examinations 
in  all  the  branches  which  are  studied  in  Secondary  School  and  which 
are  offered  as  Entrance  Units;  hence,  notification  will  be  sent  at  the 
same  time,  instructing  the  candidate  which  examiations  he  is  to  take. 
A   list  of  these  subjects  will  be  found  on  pages  45   and  46. 

Entrance  Examinations  are  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Admissions 
at  Boston  College  in  June  and  in  August. 

The  examinations  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (the  New  York  Regents'  Examinations)  are  recognized  by 
Boston  College  as  equivalent  to  Entrance  Examinations  for  Boston 
College,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions. 

A  third  approved  set  of  examinations  is  that  which  is  commonly 
taken  by  graduates  of  Jesuit  High  Schools  in  Boston  and  else- 
where; these  are  the  "Province  Examinations,"  or  the  Interscholastic 
Examinations  of  the  Province,  conducted  by  each  of  the  American 
Jesuit  Provinces.  Graduates  of  Jesuit  High  Schools  who  plan  to 
enter  Boston  College  should  submit  their  applications  and  scholastic 
records  to  the  Boston  College  Registrar  as  specified  above  for  all  can- 
didates. 


\ 
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Entrance  Examinations 

In  the  Boston  College  Entrance  (and  Scholarship)  Examinations 
?r  193 9,  there  was  a  departure  from  past  practice.  Instead  of  the 
say-type  of  examination  a  series  of  objective  tests,  suited  to  the 
econdary  School  Curriculum,  was  given,  in  the  required  subjects, 
)  measure  achievement.  These  tests  should  be  taken  "in  stride," 
ence  special  preparation  and  "cramming"  is  not  deemed  advisable. 

All  candidates  who  are  to  take  the  Boston  College  Entrance  (and 
cholarship)  Examinations  are  required  to  take  examinations  in  those 
abjects  specified  on  the  cards  sent  to  candidates  by  the  Boston  Col- 
ge  Registrar;  alterations  on  those  cards  may  be  made  only  by  the 
)ean  or  the  Registrar. 

Preliminary  Examinations 

Preliminary  examinations  for  admission  are  allowed  for  the  benefit 
f  applicants  who  have  not  yet  completed  their  secondary  school 
ourses,  but  who  desire  to  take  examinations  in  the  subjects  which 
hey  have  already  completed  with  a  view  to  offering  credit  in  these 
xaminations  for  admission  in  the  future.  Such  applicants  are  re- 
uired  to  file  applications  and  to  submit  their  scholastic  records  to 
ate  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  desire  to  take  examinations. 

Examination  Fees 

The  examination  fee  is  five  dollars  for  one  examination  or  for  two 
xaminations,  and  ten  dollars  for  more  than  two  examinations.  The 
ee  is  to  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  Boston  College.  Can- 
lidates  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  the  Boston  College  Entrance 
examinations  must  pay  the  examination  fee  at  least  one  week  before 
he  date  set  for  the  examinations.  If  a  candidate  is  not  permitted  by 
he  Board  of  Admissions  to  take  the  entrance  examinations,  the  can- 
lidate  will  be  notified  and  the   examination  fee  will  be  refunded. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  notified  of  their  acceptance  by  the 
Registrar.  The  withdrawal  of  intention  to  take  the  examination 
.orfeits  the  examination  fee. 

Subjects   in   which   Certification    or   Entrance   Examinations 

are  Necessary 

Candidates  applying  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course: 
Elementary  Algebra 
Plane  Geometry 
Greek"'  or  Modern  Language"' 
Latin 
English 
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Candidates    applying    for    the   Bachelor    of    Science    courses   in 
Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics: 

Intermediate  Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

One  science    (Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Biology) — Appli- 
cant's choice. 

Modern  Language* 

English 

Candidates  applying  for  the  Bachelor    of    Science    courses    in 
Education,  History,  or  Social  Sciences. 

Elementary  Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Modern  Language* 

United   States   History   or    United   States   History  and 

Civil  Government 
English 


*Candidates  who  offer  neither  Greek  nor  Modern  Language  credits 
for  admission  will  take  an  examination  in  a  listed  unit  to  be  named 
by  the  Board  of  Admissions  and  in  which  an  examination  is  not 
already  prescribed 


Admission  to   Advanced  Standing 

A  candidate  seeking  to  transfer  to  Boston  College  from  another 
college  of  approved  standing  should  apply  in  writing  to  the  Registrar 
of  Boston  College.  At  the  same  time  he  should  have  forwarded  to 
Boston  College  from  the  Registrar  of  the  college  last  attended  an 
official  transcript  of  the  subjects  taken  in  that  college.  This  done, 
he  will  be  informed  in  writing  of  the  action  of  the  College  in  his 
regard. 


Annual  Expense  Requirements 

Since  this  Institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  normally  dependent  for 
support  and  development  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition  and  for  the  other 
Collegiate  requirements.  The  following  rules,  therefore,  must  be" 
strictly  observed: 

The  payment  of  Tuition,  Student  Activities,  Library  and  Registra- 
tion Fees,  is  to  be  made  by  mail  or  in  person,  not  later  than  the  days 
assigned  on  the  bill,  which  is  mailed  to  the  individual  student  about 
two  weeks  before  the  day  assigned.  Freshmen  and  other  new  stu- 
dents receive  their  first  bills  at  the  time  of  registration. 
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Bills  as  rendered  are: 

(1)  First  Quarter — due  on  entrance  in  September. 
Tuition:    $62.50. 

With  this  quarter  is  also  paid  one-half  of  the  Student  Activi- 
ties, fee   ($12.00)   and  one-half  of  the  Library  Fee   ($5.00). 

At  this  time  the  Registration  Fee  is  also  paid:  for  Upper  Class- 
men, $1.00;  for  Freshmen  and  New  Students,  $5.00. 

Total:  for  Upper  Classmen,  $80.50;  for  Freshmen  and  New- 
Students,  $84.50. 

(2)  Second  Quarter — due  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  marks  for 
the  first  quarter,  about  the  middle  of  November. 

Tuition:  $62.50. 

(3)  Third    Quarter — due   at    the   opening   of    the   Second   Semester 
at  the  end  of  January. 

Tuition:  $62.50. 

Also  the  other  half  of  the  Student  Activities  and  Library  Fees: 

$17.00.     Total:   $79.50. 

(4)  Fourth  Quarter — due  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  marks  for 
the  third  quarter,  about  the  middle  of  March. 

Tuition:  $62.50. 

This  arrangement  does  not  prevent  students  from  making  pay- 
ments half-yearly  or  yearly  in  advance,  if  they  should  wish  to  do  so. 

Science  Fees  are  to  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  the 
various  Science  courses. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  any  class  in  September  until 
his  Class  Card,  which  is  issued  at  the  Dean's  Office  on  arrival,  has 
been  countersigned  by  the  Treasurer,  indicating  that  all  financial 
matters  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Second  Semester  in  February,  there  will  be  a 
second  registration,  to  which  no  fee  is  attached.  At  this  second 
registration  students  apply  not  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  but  to  the 
Treasurer's  Office  for  Class  Cards,  at  the  time  when  they  make  the 
payment  of  their  bills  for  the  Third  Quarter.  The  issuance  of  this 
card  will  indicate  that  all  financial  matters  are  satisfactorily  adjusted 
to  date.  This  Class  Card  is  to  be  shown  to  each  Professor  at  the 
beginning  of  classes  on  or  before  the  opening  of  the  Second  Semester. 
Delaying  until  the  day  on  which  the  Second  Semester  opens  will 
cause  congestion  and  may  involve  loss  of  class  credit  for  one  or  more 
days. 

Holders  of  full  Scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
Registration,  Student  Activities,  Library  or  Science  Fees  at  the  time 
prescribed. 

No  refund  of  the  Quarterly  Tuition  will  be  made  after  the  expira- 

>n  of  the  first  week  of  the  Quarter. 
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The  "Student  Activities"  Fee  subsidizes  expenses  incident  to  the 
conduct  of  various  extra-curricular  activities,  entitles  the  student 
to  subscriptions  for  the  "Stylus"  and  the  "Heights,"  to  the  usual 
athletic  reductions  during  the  football  and  baseball  seasons,  and 
to  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  annual  College  Concert,  the  annual 
College  Play  and  to  various  extra-curricular  lectures  provided  by  the 
College  authorities. 

Summary  of  Annual  Expense  Requirements 

v(  Registration — upper  classes    (not  refundable)    $      1.00 

fel   Registration — new  students    (not  refundable)    5.00 

75  \    Tuition — payable   quarterly   in    advance   250.00 

v 1    Student  Activities — payable  semi-annually  with  tuition 24.00 

«\   Library — payable  semi-annually  with  tuition  10.00 

Condition  Examination  '- 5.00 

Deficiency  Course 20.00 

Certificates,   Marks,  etc.   1.00 

General  Chemistry   and   deposit  30.00 

Qualitative  Chemistry  and  deposit   3  5.00 

g  I   Organic   Chemistry    and   deposit    5  5.00 

fe/   Organic   Analysis   and   deposit   5  5.00 

rt  \  Quantitative  Chemistry  and  deposit 3  5.00 

%      Physical  Chemistry  and  deposit  40.00 

&  I   Physics    15.00 

Biology    30.00 

Elective    Biology    - 15.00 

Elective    Chemistry    15.00 

v  Graduation   10.00 
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Registration 

To  avoid  the  confusion  and  delay  caused  by  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  registrants,  attention  is  earnestly  directed  to  the 
fact  that  Registration  and  the  adjustment  of  Tuition  payments  are 
not  to  be  postponed  to  the  opening  day  of  classes.  The  opening  day 
of  Freshman  Classes  is  September  14,  1939.  Registration  must  be 
attended  to  before  this  time. 

Method  of  Registration 

On  the  days  assigned  for  Registration,  students  should  present 
themselves  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  where  a  set  of  six  printed 
cards  will  be  issued  to  them.  The  student  should  not  apply  for  a 
Registration  Card  unless  he  is  prepared  to  make  payment  of  his  First 
Quarter  bill  in  full.  These  cards  will  indicate  the  assignments  of 
the  class  sections  for  the  coming  year  and  will  be  stamped  with  the 
approval  of  the  Dean's  Office.  All  the  information  asked  for  on 
these  cards  for  the  College  files  should  be  filled  in  and  the  card  shown 
to  the  Registrar  for  his  approval. 
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The  student  should  then  present  himself  at  the  Treasurer's  Office 
for  payment.  All  the  cards  excepting  one  will  be  kept  at  the 
Treasurer's  Office.  One  card  will  be  returned  to  the  student,  coun- 
ersigned  by  the  Treasurer.  This  is  the  student's  Class  Card  and  is 
o  be  shown  to  the  Class  Professors  on  the  opening  day  of  school. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  class  without  this  Class  Card, 
tamped  by  the  Dean's  Office  and  countersigned  by  the  Treasurer. 
Vny  student  not  present  for  the  formal  opening  of  classes  should 
mow  that  this  absence  will  be  counted  among  the  limited  number 
if  absences  which  are  allowed   before  a  Deficiency   is  incurred. 

Payment  of  Bills 

It  is  recommended  that  payments  of  tuition,  etc.,  be  made  by  check 
>r  by  Postal  Money  Order. 

Checks  should  be  made  out  for  the  proper  amount  of  tuition  and 
ees.  Since  personal  checks  will  not  be  cashed,  any  surplus  over  the 
>roper  amount  for  tuition,  fees,  etc.,  will  not  be  refunded. 

No  refund  of  the  Quarterly  Tuition  will  be  made  after  the  ex- 
uration  of  the  first  week  of  the  Quarter. 

s.  B.     Business   with  the  Treasurer  will   be   transacted   only  during 
office  hours:     Daily  9.00  A.  M.  to  4.00  P.  M. 

Saturdays,  9.00  A.  M.  to  12.00  M. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  DEGREES— COLLEGE   OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

applicants  are  instructed  to  consider  carefully  their  choice  of  course 
since  no  changes  may  be  made  after  the  course  has  been  started. 

The  Jesuit  system  of  education  is  based  frankly  on  the  fact  that 
genuine  education  demands  throughout  the  supervision  and  control  of 
:rained,  experienced  educators,  and  is  not  a  thing  to  be  regulated  by 
he  inexperienced  student  himself.  Keeping  in  view  the  essential  dis- 
:inction  between  collegiate  and  university  education,  as  that  of  a  gen- 
ral  as  distinguished  from  a  special  or  professional  education,  the 
tudies  which  have  been  found  to  be  the  best  instruments  for  impart- 
ng  this  general  education  are  prescribed;  and  these  form  the  greater 
>art  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  education 
■vhich  makes  this  course  imperative.  It  aims  at  the  preliminary  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  man  as  the  essence  of  education  and  its  only 
cgitimate  meaning.  After  this  is  attained,  specialization  along  par- 
:icular  lines  may  properly  follow. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston  College  at  the  present 
time  confers  two  academic  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.),  Bachelor 
of  Science  (B.S.).  The  various  individual  courses  of  study  in  par- 
ticular branches,  which  are  to  be  found  listed  on  pages  63  to  71  of 
this  Bulletin,  are  consequently  arranged  in  two  groups,  each  one 
leading  to  one  of  these  two  degrees.  Within  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
group,  there  are  again  six  groups,  since  all  students  registering 
for  this  degree  are  expected  to  major  in  either  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Education,  History,  Social  Sciences. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

The  Courses  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  are  divided  into  three 
separate  groups: 

1.  A.B.  Honors.    (Greek). 

2.  A.B.   (Greek). 

3.  A.B.    (Mathematics). 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  with  Honors 

The  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  Honors  i 
reserved  to  those  students,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  College  au 
thorities  are  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  talent  and  are  capabL 
of  the  high  grade  work  which  the  course  requires. 

A  course  in  Greek  language  and  literature  is  required  of  all  stu 
dents  in  this  course.  A  minimum  of  two  years  of  college  Greek  wil 
be  required  of  all  students  in  this  course  who  have  made  prelim 
inary  studies  in  this  language  during  two  or  three  years  of  Higl 
School.  For  those  who  enter  without  these  preliminary  studies  ii 
Greek,  an  intensive  college  course  of  three  years  duration  will  b 
provided. 

In  addition  to  this  study  of  Greek  students  working  for  th 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  honors  must,  at  the  time  of  gradu 
ation,  be  found  to  have  obtained  a  grade  of  "A"  (90-100%)  o 
"B"  (80-90%)  in  thirteen  (13)  major  courses,  and  a  grad 
of  "C"  (70-80%)  in  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  remaining  course: 
These  grades  will  be  determined  partly  by  class  work,  partly  b 
comprehensive  oral  and  written  examinations.  The  scholastic  sue 
cess  of  the  student  will  be  noted  on  a  special  diploma  by  the  quali 
flcations  of  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  Honors. 

Applicants  who  elect  to  begin  or  continue  the  study  of  Greel 
and  whose  scholastic  record  in  secondary  schools  gives  assurance  tha 
they  will  be  able  to  meet  these  requirements,  will  be  grouped  in  the: 
Freshman  Year  into  separate  classes  for  the  more  extensive  and  moi 
intensive  work  demanded  for  the  Honors  Course.  In  keeping  wit 
the  greater  capabilities  of  the  students  in  these  classes,  and  with  tr 
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igher  requirements  of  the  Honors  Course,  these  students  will  be  re- 
uired  to  cover  a  larger  amount  of  matter  in  the  various  branches, 
)th  in  class-room  work  and  in  assignments  for  personal  work  outside 
'■  class,  than  is  ordinarily  required  for  the  other  classes,  and  a  much 
gher  grade  of  work  and  more  thorough  and  intensive  application 
s  assignments  will  be  exacted  of  them.  Any  students  in  these 
asses  who,  at  any  point  of  the  course,  fail  in  the  satisfactory  per- 
>rmance  of  their  work  and  make  it  clear  that  they  will  not  be  able 
■  satisfy  the  requirements  at  the  time  of  their  graduation,  will  be 
-opped  from   the  Honors  Course  and  assigned  to   the  other  classes. 

Students  in  the  Honors  Course  will  be  expected  to  do  original  and 
tensive  work  in  the  branches  which  they  select  as  their  chosen 
i\d  for  special  study  in  their  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean,  students  in  the  Honors  Course  may 
:  exempted  from  regular  attendance  at  classes,  but  must  render  an 
count  of  their  work  by  written  reports,  by  personal  conference  with 
eir  Instructors,  and  in  group  discussions. 

A.  B.  with  Greek  but  Without  Honors 

Students  who  elect  to  take  courses  in  Greek  but  whose  scholastic 

cord  in  secondary  school  gives  no  assurance  that  they  will  be  able 

meet   the    requirements   of    the   course   leading   to   the   Degree   of 

|  ichelor  of  Arts  with  Honors,  will  be  grouped  into  classes  separate 
Dm  the   students  in   the  Honors  Course.     These   students   will  be 

I  ven  substantially  the  same  curriculum  as  that  prescribed  for  the 
Dnors  Course;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  branches  of  study  will  be 

•  quired,  but  the  amount   of  matter  taken   and  the  assignments  for 

:  rsonal  work  will  be  lessened.  For  those  who  enter  without  pre- 
ninary  studies  in  Greek,  an  intensive  college  course  of  three  years 
iration  will  be  provided.  At  the  completion  of  their  course,  these 
udents  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  without  Honors, 
lie  degree  will  be  conferred  without  any  qualifications  or  specifica- 
Dns,  save  the  customary  ones  of  "cum  laude"  (with  distinction), 
nagna  cum  laude"  (with  high  distinction),  "summa  cum  laude" 
vith  highest  distinction).  To  receive  the  degree,  it  will,  of  course, 
necessary  for  the  student  to  have  completed  all  his  courses  suc- 
:ssfully  with  a  rank  of  at  least  60%.  An  average  of  at  least 
3%  in  three-fourths  of  the  courses  studied  is  required  for  graduation, 
i.  courses  amounting  to  ninety-six  (96)   credits. 

A.   B.  Degree  with  Mathematics 

The  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  Mathematics 
'e  identical  with  those  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  without 
lonors,  with  this  exception:  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
Jars  courses  in  Mathematics  are  substituted  for  the  study  of  Greek. 
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Science  Courses  in  the  A.  B.  Curriculum 

One  course  in  science,  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics  is  required  ( 
all  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Curriculum.  This  cours 
which  is  taken  in  the  Junior  year,  may  be  chosen  by  the  studer 
from  the  three  branches  mentioned  above. 


Studies  Preparatory  to  Professions  which  are  Offered 
in  the  A.  B.  Curriculum 

In  order  to  prepare  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curricului 
for  entrance  into  professional  schools  after  graduation  from  college 
special  program  of  studies  is  offered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
institutions. 

At  present  Boston  College  offers  two  such  programs  which  pr< 
pare  for  studies  in  Medicine  and  in  Law.  In  these  courses  studen 
who  plan  to  enter  Medical  Schools  may  fulfill  all  the  requiremen 
prescribed  for  Pre-Medical  students  by  the  Council  of  Education  v 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  students  who  plan  to  ent 
Law  Schools  will  thus  acquire  credits  which  will  amply  satisfy  er 
trance  requirements  for  Law  Schools.  It  is  strongly  recommend* 
to  Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Legal  students  that,  having  fulfilled  the  r 
quirements  of  these  professional  schools  they  devote  whatever  tin 
is  left  them  for  elective  studies  to  the  more  cultural  studies  of  tl 
arts  courses. 


Pre-Legal  Studies  in   the  A.  B.  Curriculum 

Students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  groups  who  plan  to  enter  La 
School  may  in  their  Junior  and  Senior  year  elect  courses  in  Economic 
Government,  Accounting.  No  other  courses  are  specified  as  Pr 
Legal  Studies,  nor  should  too  much  stress  be  placed  upon  the: 
branches  to  the  detriment  of  the  cultural  subjects  so  necessary  to  ;. 
professions. 


Pre-Medical  Studies  in  the  A.  B.  Curriculum 


Since  certain  special  courses,  peculiar  to  this  group  of  Pre-Medic 
students,  will  be  necessary  in  both  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, i 
decision  should  be  reached  before  entering  the  College.  These  cour:» 
will  be  found  by  consulting  the  detailed  description  of  the  Pre-Me- 
ical  studies  given  in  the  Catalogue  Number  of  the  Boston  Colle? 
Bulletin.  Occasional  exceptions  may  be  granted  by  which  a  stude: 
may  enter  upon  the  special  Pre-Medical  courses  at  the  successful  cor- 
pletion  of  his  Freshman  year.  This  arrangement  is  subject  to  the  d- 
cretion  of  the  Dean.  No  student  may  take  up  the  Pre-Medical  studs 
after  he  has  once  begun  his  Sophomore  year. 


, 
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Biology    and  the    Pre-Medical    Courses 

We  all  are  curious  by  nature.  "We  like  to  ask  questions  about 
lings  we  do  not  understand  very  well.  And  our  curiosity  is  the 
reater,  in  proportion  to  the  relation  which  the  answer  to  our  ques- 
ioning  has  to  what  concerns  us  vitally.  We  all  are  enormously 
iterested  in  life,  in  what  pertains  to  life,  its  nature,  its  origin,  its 
nprovement,  and  most  of  all,  its  continuance.  No  matter  how 
mch  or  how  little  we  may  think  of  other  things  in  this  world, 
e  all,  even  though  subconsciously,  are  striving  ever  to  improve  our 
nowledge  about  this  mysterious  principle,  to  learn  more  about  this 
Dundation  of  everything  we  accomplish,  this  subtle  source  of  our 
ctivities,  which  the  smallest  child  realizes  separates  us  completely 
rom  the  non-living  world  around  us.  This  amazing  thing  which 
ach  living  person  has  in  his  possession,  began,  he  is  sure,  before 
ie  was  aware  of  it.  He  instinctly  feels  that  it  differs  somehow 
rom  his  personality;  and  he  looks  forward  with  absolute  certainty 
o  some  point  of  future  time,  when  death  will  come  along  to 
laim  it.  There  is  no  one  who  does  not  understand  that  between 
he  living  and  the  non-living  world,  there  is  a  profound  gap;  and 
hat  all  living  things  have  in  their  possession  something  which  no 
ion-living    thing    can    ever    obtain. 

For  this  reason  it  is  commonly  said  that  Biology  is  the  study 
'hich  has  the  most  universal  appeal.  Each  individual  has  a  greater 
ffection  for  his  own  country  than  the  love  he  holds  for  other 
laces.  Each  finds  that  his  particular  branch  of  education,  if  per- 
sted  in  long  enough,  will  furnish  more  fascination  than  any  other 
an  do.  But  none  can  boast  of  such  a  wide  appeal,  none  other  em- 
races  so  broad  a  field,  none  other  grows  absorbing  at  such  a  rapid 
ate,  as  the  science  of  Biology.  Problems  which  press  most  heavily 
or  solution  in  modern  civilization, — food-supply,  disease,  education, 
eligion,  civilization  itself — are  concerned  with  the  character  and 
he  activities  of  living  organisms.  The  task  of  the  Biologist  in 
dding  to  our  knowledge  of  plants  and  animals  is  thus  by  no  means 

theoretical  problem,  but  deals  with  matters  which  are  of  prac- 
ical  importance  to  all  men. 

Modern  Science  through  its  discovery  of  the  variability  of  structure 
vith  motion,  seeks  the  chemico-physical  nature  of  life,  but  at  the  cost 
•f  failing  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  constancy  of  biological  organ- 
ization. Scientific  Evolutionists  are  looking  for  forces  which  have 
brought  about  evolution.  Scientific  Creationists  seek  to  discover 
:he  methods  by  which  Creation  has  been  effected.  To  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  such  knowledge,  Biology  is  open  as  an  Elective  in  Junior 
Year  to  those  who  are  registered  for  the  Degree  of  B.  S.  in  Educa- 
tion, Social  Science,  and  History  and  for  all  Juniors  who  are  not 
pre-medical  students. 
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For  those  who  hope  to  enter  the  medical  profession  later  on, 
Biology  is  one  of  the  required  pre-medical  studies.  The  following 
schedule  has  been  accepted  by  the  American  Medical  Association  as 
the  minimum  requirement  of  credits  for  entrance  to  a  Class  A 
Medical  School: 

English  6  Hours 

Inorganic    Chemistry    8 

Organic    Chemistry    4 

Physics  8 

Biology  8 

Foreign    Language    8 

Credit  in  Subjects  other  than  Science  12 

Additional  College  Credit  to  Total 60 

Some  colleges  have  arranged  a  schedule  whereby  pre-medical  credits 
may  be  obtained  in  two  years  of  study.  But  with  the  number  of  med- 
ical aspirants  growing  every  year,  few  medical  schools  now  admit  stu- 
dents without  a  college  degree.  It  is  believed  that  the  more  exten- 
sive the  preliminary  education,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  cul- 
ture, the  better  fitted  the  individual  will  be  to  pass  with  success 
through  the  vast  field  of  experiences  of  all  sorts,  which  await  the 
follower  of  Hippocrates  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The 
physician  deals  with  life  and  death;  he  is  constantly  engaged  in 
difficult  cases  involving  honor  or  dishonor.  To  conduct  himself 
under  all  circumstances  with  the  circumspection  and  the  heroism 
expected  in  one  of  his  calling,  there  is  imperative  need  of  much 
more  than  even  skillful  preparation  for  handling  surgical  tools  or 
readiness  in  grasping  the  details  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  For  this  rea- 
son Boston  College  demands  a  full  four-year  course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  The  B.  S.  in  Biology  Course  also  more  than  fulfills 
the  preliminary  requirements  for  medical  school,  but  as  it  neces- 
sarily sacrifices  some  cultural  subjects  for  strictly  scientific  studies, 
this  course  is  generally  chosen  by  those  specially  interested  in  this 
topic,  or  who  hope  to  use  it  in  pedagogy  after  graduation. 

Candidates  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  dental  school  will  follow 
either  the  A.  B.  Pre-Medical  curriculum  or  the  B.  S.  Biology  cur- 
riculum. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Curriculum 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  on  the  com- 
pletion of  any  one  of  six  sets  of  courses,  which  fall  into  two  gen- 
eral groups. 

The  first  group  consists  of  three  curricula  which  are  Bachelor  of 
Science  cpurses  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  "Science,"  i.  e.  the  nat- 
ural or  physical  sciences;  that  is  to  say,  these  course  are  made  up  of 
general  studies  (such  as  English,  Philosophy,  etc.)  and  of  strictly 
scientific  studies  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics. 
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The  second  group  of  Bachelor  of  Science  courses  consists  of  three 
curricula  which  are  Bachelor  of  Science  courses  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  term;  that  is  to  say,  these  courses  are  made  up  of  general  Btudies 
(such  as  English,  Philosophy,  etc.)  and  of  studies  in  the  three  de- 
partments of  Education,  History,  Social  Sciences. 

Students  who  register  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  courses  must  major 
in  one  of  these  departments,  particularly  in  their  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  chiefly  by  the  selection  of  elective  courses  in  these  and  re- 
lated subjects.  In  this  group,  also,  many  studies  are  common  to  all 
the  students;  however,  since  certain  special  courses  peculiar  to  the 
smaller  groups  are  necessary  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  an  applicant,  before  entering  the  College,  to  have 
made  his  decision  as  to  which  of  the  three  he  chooses  to  follow, 
and  to  indicate  this  at  the  time  of  his  application. 

Students  registered  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  who 
plan  to  prepare  for  entering  Medical  Schools,  should  take  the  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  majoring  in  Biology. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science    in  Chemistry 

The  course  of  studies,  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemistry,  embraces  the  usual  undergraduate  subjects 
that  are  necessary  for  or  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  and,  in  addition,  bears 
the  distinction  of  including  extensive  studies  in  languages,  philosophy 
and  religion.  To  give  a  steady  and  wholesome  outlook  on  life  and  its 
problems,  to  engender  in  the  mind  habits  of  right  thinking,  to 
instill  a  correct  sense  of  values  in  placing  eternal  truths  above  all 
else,  the  courses  in  Scholastic  Philosophy  and  religion  find  a  place  in 
the  science  curriculum  that  is  not  usually  accorded  them  outside  of 
Catholic  colleges.  Such  a  B.  S.  course  equips  the  student  with  a 
well-rounded  background  and  a  mind  well-equipped  for  individual 
thinking  that  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  scientific  problems  which 
he  will  encounter  in  the  profession  of  his  choice. 

The  first  course  in  Chemistry  is  General  Chemistry  which  treats 
of  inorganic  material  and  the  general  laws  governing  the  changes 
which  take  place.  In  the  following  year,  the  student  will  study 
Qualitative  Analysis  or  the  detection  of  the  different  metallic  and 
acid  radicals.  This  is  followed  by  Quantitative  Analysis  in  which 
the  amount  of  substance  present  is  determined,  and  accuracy  is 
stressed.  Organic  Chemistry  is  taken  in  the  same  year  and  is  the 
study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  In  the  last  year  the  student 
will  study  Physical  Chemistry,  which  is  best  described  as  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  Physics  to  Chemistry  for  the  advancement 
of  each,  and  Analytical  Organic  Chemistry  which  is  an  application 
oi  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis  to  Organic  compounds. 
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Since  no  one  branch  of  science  is  completely  independent,  the 
scientific  part  of  the  course  is  completed  by  the  selection  of  suit- 
able courses  in  the  allied  branches  of  physics  and  mathematics. 
Clearness  of  expression  is  essential  in  any  field  and  is  especially  to 
be  desired  in  science.  The  courses  in  the  languages  are  included  for 
this  purpose  and  are  an  essential  part  of  the  program. 

The    Bachelor    of    Science    in    Physics 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics  at  Boston  College  differs  from 
that  same  course  in  many  other  schools  in  the  purpose  of  the 
course,  and  in  the  selection  of  studies  to  obtain  this  purpose. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  culture  and  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment. In  his  four  years  at  college  the  student  does  not  special- 
ize, but  merely  selects  the  courses  in  physics  as  his  major  study. 
All  students  in  this  course  are  required  to  take  twenty-four  (24) 
credits  in  the  languages,  that  they  may  be  able  to  express  themselves 
clearly  and  in  an  interesting  manner.  But  the  student  must  have 
some  truth  to  express.  This  truth  he  learns  in  the  required  courses 
of  religion  for  four  years  (8  credits),  of  history  (4  credits)  and  of 
philosophy  (2  8  credits).  In  this  way  sixty-four  (64)  credits  out 
of  the  required  one  hundred  and  forty-four  (144)  credits  are  in 
branches  outside  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  During  the 
four  years  of  college  the  moral  faculties  of  the  student  are  de- 
veloped, as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  an  insistence  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  true  and  moral  evaluation  of  the  events  in  life.  In 
this  way  the  foundations  are  made  strong  for  a  moral  and  religious 
life  in  his  future  work. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  course  is  information.  Rather  formation 
is  the  work  of  the  four  years.  To  obtain  this  formation  and  train- 
ing, the  student  uses  the  science  of  physics  as  the  major  instrument. 
His  next  important  course  is  mathematics  and  the  next  chemistry. 
Twenty-four  (24)  credits  are  required  in  mathematics  during  the 
four  years.  In  his  first  two  years  he  obtains  this  training  in  accurate 
and  logical  thinking  by  courses  in  College  Algebra,  Analytical  Geo- 
metry,  and  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Then  on  this  found- 
ation he  advances  in  his  last  two  years  to  courses  in  Differential 
Equations,  Advanced  Calculus,  Vector  Analysis  and  Partial  Differ- 
ential Equations  of  Physics.  The  second  minor  is  chemistry.  Because 
of  the  intimate  connection  between  physics  and  chemistry  sixteen 
(16)  credits  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis  are  required. 

The  major  branch  in  all  four  years  is  physics.  Thirty-six  (36) 
credits  are  required  in  this  study  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
today.  A  general  course  in  molecular  and  wave  physics  is  given  in 
"he  first  two  years  as  a  foundation  for  advanced  work.     In  the  third 
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year  the  student  takes  a  mathematical  study  of  the  facts  of  Me- 
chanics and  Heat  and  the  Theory  of  Measurements.  In  his  last 
year  the  student  rounds  out  the  course  with  Alternating  Currents 
and  Optics  and  Modern  Physics.  For  four  years  he  is  trained  in  the 
scientific  method  of  observing  the  facts  measuring  the  scientific 
method  of  observing  the  facts,  measuring  the  quantities,  and  reason- 
ing by  induction  and  deduction.  The  laboratory  work  of  the  four 
years  makes  the  student  active  in  his  own  investigations  and  removes 
him  from  the  passive  state  of  merely  listening  to  lectures. 

With  this  training  in  the  languages,  history,  philosophy,  religion, 
mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences,  the  student  is  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  the  world  in  any  pro- 
fession he  may  care  to  follow.  But  he  is  prepared  in  a  very  special 
way  for  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  illumination,  and  any  other 
kind  of  physical  engineering. 

Boston  College  has  the  faculty,  the  library,  the  laboratories,  and 
the  equipment  to  give  these  courses.  The  classes  are  limited  to  twenty 
students  in  Freshman,  so  that  the  culture  and  the  mental  and  moral 
development  of  each  student  can  be  frequently  tested. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

The  arrangement  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  designed  to  promote  a  broad 
cultural  education  in  conjunction  with  a  specialized  training  for 
prospective  teachers.  The  concentrated  work  in  educational  sub- 
jects aims  at  acquainting  the  student  with  the  ideals  and  principles 
underlying  the  educational  process  and  gives  him  an  insight  into 
the  useful  methods  and  techniques  observed  in  the  teaching  process. 
Underlying  the  organization  of  this  Bachelor  of  Science  curriculum 
is  the  idea  that  while  efficiency  in  teaching  depends  upon  scientific, 
methodical  procedure;  it  requires,  none-the-less,  culture  of  person, 
liberality  of  vision  and  broad  appreciations  in  life.  Teaching  is 
understood  to  be  more  than  instruction  by  applied  techniques — it  is 
development  by  personal  influence. 

Accordingly,  the  beginner  in  his  Freshman  year  pursues  an  edu- 
cational course  that  serves  to  adjust  him  to  the  field  of  Educa- 
tion generally.  During  the  first  semester  the  student  takes  an  intro- 
ductory course  called  Orientation  in  Education  which  acquaints  him 
with  the  nature  of  the  work  comprised  in  the  professional  training 
of  teachers.  In  the  second  semester  of  Freshman  year  comes  a  course 
in  History  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  cultivate 
sound  judgment  based  upon  experience  with  schools  and  teaching. 

In  the  Sophomore  year  this  curriculum  comprises  the  same  courses 
as  in  Freshman  but  of  a  more  advanced  nature.  The  History  of 
Education  is  continued  into  the  Modern  Period  in  the  first  semester 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  study  of  Principles  of  Education  or  funda- 
mental ideas  concerning  meaning,  aims  and  practices  in  Education 
in   the  second  semester. 
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In  a  sense  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  this  Bachelor  of  Science 
curriculum  are  preparatory  wherein  the  Education  courses  are  bal- 
anced by  courses  in  English,  Modern  Foreign  Language,  Mathematics 
and  History. 

Entering  his  Junior  year  the  student  of  this  course  is  prepared  to 
concentrate  in  Education  and  will  in  the  course  of  his  Junior  and 
Senior  years  take  an  additional  total  of  twenty-three  credits  in  the 
subject. 

With  his  progress  to  Junior  year,  then,  the  student's  work  becomes 
more  intensive  both  in  the  professional  educational  courses  and  in  the 
general  cultural  courses.  The  latter  phase  of  the  work  is  built 
around  Philosophy,  for  training  the  mind;  the  Natural  Sciences,  for 
an  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  we  live;  and  Religion,  for 
appreciation  and  regulation  of  man's  moral  life.  In  combination  these 
courses  give  a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  Education  and  its 
relationship  to  man's   nature,  needs  and  destiny. 

The  Educational  courses  in  Junior  year  begin  with  a  course  in 
practical  training  in  classroom  methods  and  techniques.  In  this 
course  theories  and  principles  are  given  practical  interpretation  and 
translated  into  actual  teaching  procedure.  With  this  course  in  the 
first  semester  goes  Logic  (Educational) .  This  is  followed  in  the 
second  semester  of  Junior  year  by  Character  Education  which 
analyzes  character,  discusses  its  place  in  a  teaching  program  and 
establishes  proper  principles  and  procedures  for  effective  character 
formation. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  basic  courses  in  the  student's  general  edu- 
cation, Religion  and  Philosophy  and  Education,  are  continued.  The 
following  courses  are  required  during  the  first  semester:  Educational 
Psychology  giving  three  credits  and  Advanced  Empirical  Psychology 
affording  two  credits.  The  study  in  Educational  Psychology  makes 
an  analysis  of  the  powers,  traits  and  dispositions  in  human  beings  as 
these  are  related  to  the  learning  and  teaching  processes  while  Ad- 
vanced Empirical  Psychology  is  a  general  study  of  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  man.  In  the  second  semester  the  required  courses  are: 
Philosophy  of  Education  which  establishes  the  true  idea  of  educa- 
tion and  the  ultimate  norms  of  educational  values;  Advanced  Ra- 
tional Psychology,  a  study  of  the  human  soul  and  its  powers;  and 
Special  Ethics,  a  study  of  man's  ethical  nature,  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  life. 

These  are  the  stipulated  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Education  at  Boston  College.  But  certain  imponderable 
factors  enter  also  into  the  estimate  of  a  student's  eligibility  for  such 
a  degree.  Besides  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  work  established  by 
this  curriculum,  consideration  is  given  such  qualities  and  achieve- 
ments as  attitude,  motives,  application,  deportment,  cultural  refine- 
ment, devotion  to  learning  and  things  of  the  mind,  human  interests, 
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spiritual  progress  and  generally  evidences  of  scholarship  and  Chris- 
tian character.  He  is  expected  to  live  the  cultural  life  of  Boston 
College,  not  merely  to  learn  and  imbibe  information. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  History 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  History  affords  an  excellent 
cultural  education.  Students  in  this  division  take  courses  in  Philosophy, 
Religion,  English,  Modern  Language,  Mathematics  and  Science;  and 
in  addition,  more  intensive  courses  in  History  and  History  of  English 
Literature  are  prescribed.  For  electives,  detailed  studies  of  special 
historical  fields  are  offered.  The  purpose  of  the  degree  is  not  to  de- 
velop trained  research  workers,  properly  the  work  of  graduate  schools, 
but  to  give  that  broad  cultural  training  which  results  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  political,  religious,  artistic,  and  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  the  past.  All  the  courses,  general  or  special,  are  based  on 
the  principle  that  History  is  the  record  of  the  whole  of  civilization; 
hence  the  students  must  acquaint  themselves  with  the  achievements 
of  man  in  the  fields  of  art,  architecture,  and  literature,  as  well  as, 
with  man's  record  in  religion,  government,  and  science.  The  familiar 
study  of  the  great  men  of  history,  affords  not  only  fine  intellectual, 
but  excellent  character  training  too. 

The  history  courses  are  integrated  with  the  philosophy  and  liter- 
ary courses  so  that  the  student  may  make  History,  the  laboratory, 
as  it  were,  where  Philosophy  finds  its  concrete  actualization,  where 
the  background  so  necessary  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  liter- 
ature may  be  obtained.  As  is  but  fitting  in  a  Catholic  college,  in  all 

courses  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of  religion.  In  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  all  candidates  for  this  degree  follow 
a  thorough  survey  course  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Era,  four 
semesters,  three  hours  a  week.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the 
candidates  specialize  in  particular  fields  with  more  detailed  courses. 
These  courses  are  as  follows:  Ancient  History,  Eastern  Civiliza- 
tion and  Greek  History,  Roman  History,  Medieval  History,  Cul- 
tural History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Irish  History,  Cultural  History  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  Continental  Reformation,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  American  History, 
Colonial  History,  National  History  to  1898,  and  Recent  American 
Hisory.  In  addition  other  elective  courses  may  be  had  in  other  fields 
of  History  as  listed  in  the  Department  of  History. 

Bachelor  of  Science    in  Social    Sciences 

This  course  of  study,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Social 
Science,  is  offered  for  those  students  who  have  enrolled  in  Boston 
College  as  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  and  who 
plan  to  elect  sociology,  economics,  or  government  as  their  major  sub- 
ject, or  field  of  concentration. 
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The  four  year  course  specializing  in  social  science  is  designed, 
(a)  to  provide  an  adequate  foundation  in  sociology,  economics,  and 
government  for  those  students  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  studies 
in  these  scientific  disciplines  and  become  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees;  (b)  to  prepare  students  for  entrance  into  approved  schools 
of  social  work;  and  (c)  to  provide  for  the  training  of  many  students 
who  have  not  definitely  decided  upon  a  career  after  graduation  from 
college,  but  who  are  interested  in  social  and  economic  problems  and 
desire  to  do  their  major  work  in  these  fields,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  equipped  to  understand  and  to  cope  intelligently  with  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  in   the  society  of  which   they   are  a   part. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  required  subjects,  including  Religion, 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  English,  History,  Modern  Language,  and 
Natural  Science,  which  provide  the  student  with  an  indispensable 
foundation  of  a  religious  and  moral  training  and  the  broad  cultural 
background  as  well  as  coordination  for  future  specialization,  the  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Social  Science  takes  five  courses  in 
the  Social  Science  field.  In  the  sophomore  year  a  student  may  elect 
his  major  field  in  Economics  or  Government  Sociology. 

■ 

Groups  of  Courses 

Hence,  though  there  are  only  two  academic  degrees  for  which 
students  are  registered  at  the  College,  there  are  really  eleven  groups 
of  courses  offered  by  the  College,  each  leading  to  a  particular  ob- 
jective: (1)  A.B.  with  Honors;  (2)  A.B.  with  Greek;  (3)  A.B. 
with  Mathematics;  (4)  A.B.  (of  any  group)  with  Pre-Medical  Studies 
(5)  A.B.  (of  any  group)  with  Pre-Legal  Studies;  (6)  B.S.  in 
Biology;  (7)  B.S.  in  Chemistry;  (8)  B.S.  in  Physics;  (9)  B.S.  in 
Education;   (10)    B.S.  in  History;    (11)   B.S.  in  Social  Sciences. 

Selection  of  Curriculum 

Students  from  High  School  applying  for  admission  to  the  College, 
will  be  expected  to  signify  not  only  which  of  the  two  general  groups 
(A.B.  or  B.S.)  it  is  their  intention  to  enter,  but  also  they  will  nnd 
it  necessary  to  indicate  which  of  the  curricula  within  these  two  gen- 
eral groups  they  choose  to  follow. 

Thus  students  registering  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum 
must  choose  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  take  the  Greek  courses, 
and  thus  indicate  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  attempt  to  qualify 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Honors  or  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  without  honors.  From  the  number  of  those  who 
elect  to  take  the  courses  in  Greek,  those  students  who  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Admissions  are  capable  of  outstanding  work  will 
be  selected   to   form   the  classes  in   the  Honors   Course.     Since  the 
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College  considers  the  curriculum  including  Greek  as  characteristic 
of  its  ideal  in  education,  and  looks  upon  the  student  who  has  suc- 
cessfully met  the  requirements  of  the  Honors  Course  as  the  truest 
representative  of  its  cultural  tradition,  it  is  expected  that  as  many 
as  possible  will  apply  for  enrollment  in  this  course.  Students  who 
plan  to  study  for  the  Priesthood,  particularly  in  the  local  Diocesan 
Seminary,  will  be  required   to  take  the  A.B.  course  including  Greek. 

Students  who  are  registering  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum 
should  also  choose  in  as  many  cases  as  possible  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  take  the  pre-medical  studies.  Those  who  plan  to  take  the 
pre-legal  studies  need  not  indicate  this  fact  until  Junior  year. 

Students  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  curriculum  will  be  required 
to  choose  whether  they  wish  to  join  the  strictly  scientific  group, 
taking  courses  in  either  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics,  or  whether 
they  wish  to  join  the  group  taking  courses  in  Education,  History  or 
Social  Sciences. 

In  some  cases,  this  determination  of  the  group  which  the  applicant 
will  enter,  will  be  automatically  made  by  comparing  the  Entrance 
Units  which  students  offer  from  their  High  School  with  the  require- 
ments for  each  group.  But  in  cases  in  which  this  comparison  leaves 
the  applicant  free,  he  may  choose  any  one  of  the  groups  which  suits 
his  purpose  in  coming  to  the  College.  In  this  very  important  choice, 
the  applicant  is  expected  to  study  this  Bulletin  and  to  consult  with 
the  Dean  of  Freshman  Class  or  the  Registrar  of  the  College,  who  are 
prepared  to  interpret  the  prescriptions  of  the  College,  and  to  assist 
the  applicant  in  making  his  choice.  In  any  case  in  which  the  appli- 
cant has  no  definite  and  special  reason  for  choosing  one  of  the  groups, 
he  will  be  expected  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  College  authorities, 
who  will  place  him  properly  according  to  their  judgment  on  his 
capabilities  as  shown  by  his  record,  and  also  in  the  light  of  his  own 
preferences  as  expressed  and  explained  to  them. 


Prescribed  Curriculum 

With  these  exceptions,  the  College  prescribes  the  details  of  the 
curriculum.  Hence,  once  a  student  has  registered  for  a  particular 
degree,  or  once  he  has  joined  a  particular  group  within  that  degree, 
he  may. not  at  will  change  to  another.  Certain  few  exceptions  may 
be  possible  but  these  are  granted  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Dean  of  Studies  and  the  Heads  of  the  Departments  involved.  Fur- 
thermore, with  the  exception  of  the  Elective  courses  in  Junior  and 
Senior  years  mentioned  above,   all  students  must   follow  the  prescrip- 

Itions  laid  down  by  the  College  in  detail   for  each  group. 
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"Major"  Study  in  Electives 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  every  candidate  for  an 
A.B.  degree  must  select,  with  the  advice  of  his  Faculty  Adviser, 
one  Elective  Branch  as  a  "Major"  study  or  "field  of  concentration" 
to  be  followed  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  course.  (The  field 
of  concentration  is  determined  by  candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  in 
electing  their  courses  upon  entering  Freshman  year.)  In  this  de- 
cision, the  main  factor  should  be,  not  the  student's  desires,  but  his 
prospective  vocation  in  life.  It  will  be  demanded  of  him,  therefore, 
that  he  at  this  time  settle  upon  some  career,  at  least  provisionally, 
and  his  group  of  Elective  studies  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  Faculty 
with  this  in  view;  thus,  what  is  elective  with  the  student  is  not  so 
much  his   studies,   especially  in   details,  but  his   vocation. 

A  "Major"  study  comprises:  (a)  18  semester  hours  of  instruc- 
tion either  in  the  same  subject  or  in  subjects  so  closely  related  as  to 
form  a  well  unified  field  of  study;  (b)  assigned  reading  or  investi- 
gation in  the  designated  subject;  (c)  before  April  1st  of  the  Senior 
Year,  the  student  will  be  obliged  to  submit  a  thesis  of  approxi- 
mately 3,000  words  on  some  portion  of  his  "Major"  approved  by 
the  Head  of  the  Department. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  "Major"  study  is  to  give  unity  to  the 
Elective  studies.  In  all  cases  it  is  plainly  understood  that  whatever 
a  student's  "Major"  may  be,  he  is  always  obliged  to  follow  the  pre- 
scribed courses  of  Philosophy,  Evidences  and  the  one  Science  (Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics)   in  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years. 

This  arrangement  of  Elective  studies  will  be  so  ordered  that  at  the 
time  of  graduation,  the  student  will  be  well  equipped  to  continue 
with  graduate  studies  in  his  chosen  field. 

The  departments  of  study  in  which  the  "Major"  or  "field  of  con- 
centration" is  to  be  chosen,  are: 

Biology  Government 

Chemistry  History 

Classics  Pre-Legal  Studies 

Economics  Mathematics 

Education  Philosophy 

English  Physics 

German  Romance  Languages 

Business  Studies  Social    Studies 
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2nd  Sem. 

Credits 

3   hrs. 

6 

2  hrs. 

2 

4  hrs. 

6 

2 

3   hrs. 

6 

2  hrs. 

4 

2  hrs. 

2 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

GENERAL 

(128   Credits   required  for   graduation) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  1st  Sem. 

English    1-2    3  hrs. 

English   4    

Latin    1-2    4  hrs. 

Latin   3    2  hrs. 

Greek  1-2,  or  5-6,  or 

Mathematics    3-4    3  hrs. 

History    1-2    2  hrs. 

Religion    1-2   2  hrs. 

Modern    Language    3  hrs.  3   hrs.  6 

19  hrs.  19  hrs.                      34 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English    21-22    3   hrs.  3   hrs.  6 

English    23-24    1  hr.  1   hr.  2 

Latin    21-22    4  hrs.  4  hrs.  6 

Greek  21-22,  or  23-24,  or 

Mathematics    31-32    3   hrs.  3   hrs.  6 

History   21-22    2  hrs.  2  hrs.  4 

Religion   21-22   2  hrs.  2  hrs.  2 

Modern    Language    3   hrs.  3  hrs.  6 

18   hrs.  18  hrs.  32 

JUNIOR   YEAR 

Philosophy    41-42-43-44    7  hrs.  7  hrs.  12 

Biology  41-42,  or 
Chemistry  41-42,  or 

Physics    41-42   2   hrs.,   1   lab.     2  hrs.,   1   lab.      6 

Religion  41-42   2  hrs.  2  hrs.  2 

Electives    6  hrs.  6  hrs.  12 

18   hrs.  18  hrs.  32 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Thesis  in  Major 

Philosophy    101-102-103-104    .. 

Philosophy   105-106   

...  4/2  hrs. 
4/2  hrs. 
..  2  hrs. 
.  6  hrs. 

454  hrs. 

4/2  hrs. 
2  hrs. 
6  hrs. 

8 
8 

Religion  ,101-102    

Electives    

2 
12 

17  hrs.                17  hrs.  30 

Total 128  credits 


64  REQUIREMENTS 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

PRE-MEDICAL 

(132  Credits   required  for  graduation) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR             1st  Sent.  2nd  Sent.         Credit 

English     1-2    3   hrs.  3   hrs.                    6 

English   4    2   hrs.                    2 

Latin    1-2    4  hrs.  4  hrs.                    6 

Latin   3    2  hrs.  2 

Greek  1-2,  or  5-6,  or 

Mathematics    3-4    3   hrs.  3   hrs.                    6 

History     1-2    2   hrs.  2   hrs.                    4 

Religion    1-2   2  hrs.  2  hrs. 

Modern    Language    3   hrs.  •              3   hrs. 


i 


19   hrs.  19  hrs.  3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English  21-22   3   hrs. 

Latin    21-22    4  hrs. 

Greek  21-22,  or  23-24,  or 

Mathematics    31-32    3   hrs. 

Chemistry    11-12    2   hrs.,   2   lab. 

Religion    21-22    2  hrs. 

Modern    Language   3   hrs. 

19   hrs. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Philosophy    41-42-43-44    7  hrs. 

Biology     31-32    2  hrs.,   2  lab. 

Chemistry   51-52  3   hrs.,   2  lab. 

Physics    51-52    3   hrs.,   1   lab. 

Religion   41-42   2  hrs.  2  hrs.  2 

22  hrs.  22  hrs.  3! 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Philosophy    101-102-103-104    _  4/2   hrs.  4/2  hrs.  8 

Philosophy    105-106     4x/2   hrs.  4/2   hrs.  8 

Religion    101-102   2  hrs.  2  hrs.  2 

Biology    101-102     2  hrs.,   2  lab.     2  hrs.,   2  lab.  8 

Chemistry   63-106    (optional)    ____   2   hrs.,   2  lab.     2   hrs.,   2   lab.  8 

15   hrs.,  or  15   hcs.,  or     26  oi 

19  hrs.  19  hrs.  3' 

Total  Required 111  credit. 


3   hrs. 

6 

4  hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

2  hrs., 

2 

lab. 

4 

2  hrs. 

2 

3  hrs. 

6 

9   hrs. 

3 

7  hrs. 

12 

2  hrs., 

2 

lab. 

8 

3   hrs., 

2 

lab. 

8 

3   hrs., 

1 

lab. 

8 

REQUIREMENTS 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

PRE-LEGAL 

(128  Credits  required  for  graduation) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR  Is/  Sent. 

English    1-2    3  hrs. 

inglish   4   

^atin    1-2    4  hrs. 

^atin   3   2  hrs. 

Sreek  1-2,  or  5-6,  or 

Vtathematics    3-4    3  hrs. 

^iistory    1-2    2  hrs. 

Religion   1-2   2  hrs. 

Vlodern    Language   3  hrs. 


19  hrs. 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English     21-22    3   hrs. 

English    23-24    1  hr. 

Latin    21-22    4  hrs. 

Greek  21-22,  or  23-24,  or 

Mahtematics    31-32    3   hrs. 

History    21-22   2  hrs. 

Religion  41-42   2  hrs. 

Modern    Language    . 3   hrs. 


2nd  Sem. 


hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 


hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 


3   hrs. 
19  hrs. 


Credits 
6 
2 
6 

2 

6 
4 
2 
6 


34 


hrs. 

hr. 

hrs. 

hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 


18  hrs. 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Philosophy    41-42-43-44-  7  hrs. 

Biology  41-42,  or 
Chemistry  41-42,  or 

Physics    41-42    2  hrs.,   1   lab. 

Religion  41-42   2  hrs. 

*Electives    6  hrs. 

18  hrs. 
SENIOR  YEAR 
Thesis  in  Major 
Philosophy    101-102-103-104    ....  4/2   hrs. 

Philosophy    105-106   4/2   hrs. 

Religion    101-102   2  hrs. 

::'Electives    6  hrs. 


18  h 


rs. 


32 


7  h 


rs. 


hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 


1   lab. 


12 


6 

2 

12 


18  hrs. 


4^2  hrs. 
4/2  hrs. 
2  hrs. 
6  hrs. 


32 


8 

8 

2 

12 


17  h 


rs. 


17  hrs.  30 

Total 128  credits 

::'Electives  in  preparation  for  Law  may  be  chosen  from  any  one 
of  the  following  fields:  Accounting,  Economics,  Government, 
History.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  electives  be  taken  in 
cultural  subjects. 
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■^ 


2nd 

r  Sem 

Credi, 

3 

hrs. 

6 

3 

hrs. 

6 

3 

hrs., 

1 

lab. 

8 

3 

hrs., 

2 

lab. 

8 

3 

hrs. 

6 

2 

hrs. 

2 

3   hrs. 

6 

2  lab.    2  hrs.,  2   lab. 

8 

2  lab.    2  hrs.,  2  lab. 

8 

1   hr. 

2 

3   hrs. 

6 

2  hrs. 

2 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BIOLOGY 
(133  Credits  Required  for  Graduation) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  1st  Sem. 

English    1-2    3   hrs. 

Mathematics    3-4    3   hrs. 

Physics    1-2    3   hrs.,   1   lab. 

Chemistry    11-12     3   hrs.,   2   lab. 

German   1-2,  or  11-12  3   hrs. 

Religion    1-2    ___.   2  hrs. 

20   hrs.  20  hrs. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English    21-22    3   hrs. 

Biology    31-32    2  hrs., 

Chemistry    2  5-26    2  hrs., 

Chemistry    23-24    1   hr. 

German  11-12,  or  21-22  3   hrs. 

Religion   21-22    2  hrs. 

17  hrs.  17  hrs.  3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Philosophy    41-42-43-44    7  hrs.  7  hrs.  12 

Biology    51-52    2  hrs.,   2  lab.    2  hrs.,  2   lab.      8 

Chemistry    51-52    3   hrs.,   2  lab.     3  hrs.,  2   lab.      8 

Religion   41-42 2  hrs.  2  hrs.  2 

History    41-42    2  hrs.  2  hrs.  4 

20  hrs.  20  hrs. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Thesis  in  Major 

Philosophy    101-102-103-104    .„.  4l/2  hrs. 

Philosophy   105-106  4 1/2  hrs. 

Biology    101-102    2  hrs.,  2   lab. 

Biology   103    2  hrs. 

Biology    106    

Religion   101-102   2  hrs. 

17  hrs. 


4!/2   hrs. 

8 

4/2  hrs. 

8 

2   hrs.,   2 

lab. 

8 
2 

2   hrs.,   1 

lab. 

3 

2  hrs. 

2 

18  hrs. 

3 

Total 

133  credi 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN    CHEMISTRY 
(131  Credits  Required  for  Graduation) 


3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs., 

1   lab. 

8 

3   hrs., 

2  lab. 

8 

3   hrs. 

6 

2   hrs. 

2 

3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

2   hrs., 

3   lab. 

10 

1   hr. 

2 

3   hrs. 

6 

2  hrs. 

2 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  1st  Sem.  2nd  Sem.         Credits 

English    1-2    3  hrs. 

Mathematics    1-2    3  hrs. 

Physics    1-2    3  hrs.,    1   lab. 

Chemistry     11-12    3  hrs.,   2   lab. 

German    1-2,  or    11-12   3  hrs. 

Religion    1-2   2  hrs. 

20  hrs.  20   hrs.  36 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English    21-22    3   hrs. 

Mathematics    31-32    3   hrs. 

Chemistry    21-22     2   hrs.,   3   lab. 

Chemistry   23-24   1   hr. 

German    11-12,   or   21-22    3   hrs. 

Religion   21-22   2   hrs. 

17  hrs.  17  hrs.  32 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Philosophy   41-42-43-44    7  hrs.  7  hrs.  12 

Chemistry    51-52    3   hrs.,  2   lab.      3   hrs.,  2  lab.      8 

Chemistry    103-104   3   hrs.,  1   lab.      3   hrs.,  1   lab.      8 

Religion  41-42   2   hrs.  2   hrs.  2 

History    41-42    2   hrs.  2   hrs.  4 

20   hrs.  20  hrs.  34 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Thesis  in  Major 

Philosophy    101-102-103-104    ___.  4T/2   hrs.  4/2   hrs.                8 

Philosophy   105-106    4!/2   hrs.  4/2   hrs.                8 

•Chemistry     103-104    3   hrs.,   1  lab.      3   hrs.,   1   lab.      8 

(To  be  dropped  for  Seniors,  1940) 

Chemistry    101    1   hr.,    2  lab.                                    3 

Chemistry   106    2  hrs.,   2   lab.     4 

Religion   101-102    2   hrs.  2  hrs.                    2 

18  hrs.  19  hrs.  3  3 

Total 131  credits 

"Chemistry  103-104  will  be  replaced  by  Chemistry  102,  in  1941. 


2na 

1  Sem. 

Credi 

3 

hrs. 

6 

3 

hrs. 

6 

1 

lab. 

3 

hrs.,   1 

lab. 

8 

2 

lab. 

3 

hrs.,  2 

lab. 

8 

3 

hrs. 

6 

2 

hrs. 

2 

3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs.,    1   lab. 

8 

2  hrs.,  2  lab. 

8 

3   hrs. 

6 

2   hrs. 

2 

68  REQUIREMENTS 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICS 
(144  Credits  Required  for  Graduation) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  1st  Sem. 

English    1-2    3   hrs. 

Mathematics    1-2    3   hrs. 

Physics    1-2    : 3   hrs., 

Chemistry    11-12    3   hrs., 

German    1-2,  or   11-12    3   hrs. 

Religion    1-2   2  hrs. 

20  hrs.  20  hrs.  3< 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English    21-22   3  hrs. 

Mathematics    31-32    3   hrs. 

Physics    31-32    3   hrs.,   1   lab. 

Chemistry   25-26   2  hrs.,   2  lab. 

German  11-12,  or  21-22  3   hrs. 

Religion   21-22  2  hrs. 

19  hrs.  19  hrs.  I 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Philosophy    41-42-43-44   7  hrs.  7  hrs.  12 

Physics    101-32    3  hrs.,   1   lab.      3  hrs.,   1   lab.     8 

Physics    103-104    2  hrs.  2  hrs.  4 

Mathematics    141-142    3  hrs.  3  hrs.  6 

Religion   41-42   2  hrs.  2  hrs. 

History   41-42    2  hrs.  2  hrs.  4 

20  hrs.  20  hrs. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Thesis  in  Major 

Philosophy    101-102-103-104    -__  4!/2   hrs. 

Philosophy   105-106   4/2   hrs. 

Physics    105-31    3   hrs.,   1   lab. 

Physics     107-108    2  hrs. 

Mathematics    143-151    3  hrs. 

Religion    101-102   2  hrs. 

21  hrs. 


4/2  hrs. 

8 

4/2  hrs. 

8 

3   hrs.,   1 

lab. 

8 

2  hrs. 

4 

3   hrs. 

6 

2  hrs. 

2 

21  hrs. 

3i 

Total 

.144  credit 

REQUIREMENTS 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   IN  EDUCATION 
(128  Credits  Required  for  Graduation) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

English    1-2     

English   4   

Mathematics    3  -4    

Education    1-2    

History    1-2    

Religion    1-2   

Modern    Language    


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English    21-22    

English  25-26,  or 

Mathematics    31-32    

Education    21-22    

History    21-22    

Religion   21-22   

Modern    Language  


1st  Sem. 
_  4  hrs. 


hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 


nd  Sem. 

Credits 

4  hrs. 

6 

2  hrs. 

2 

3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

2  hrs. 

2 

3   hrs. 

6 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
Philosophy    41-43  -44 
Biology  41-42,  or 
Chemistry  41-42,  or 

Physics   41-42    

Education    51-52    

Education    5  3    

Religion  41-42   

E  lee  ti  ve     


SENIOR  YEAR 
Thesis  in  Major 

Philosophy   101-104  

Philosophy    105    

Education    101-141    

Education    103-104    

Education    105    

Religion    101-102   

Elective     


18   hrs. 

.  4  hrs. 

.  3  hrs. 

.  3  hrs. 

.  3  hrs. 

.  2  hrs. 

.  3  hrs. 

18  hrs. 

yy2  hrs. 


20  hrs. 


4  hrs. 


3  hrs. 
3   hrs. 


hrs. 
hrs. 
hrs. 


18  hrs. 


7  hrs 


.  3  hrs. 

3/2  hrs. 
.  2  hrs. 

3  hrs. 

18  hrs. 


2/2  hrs. 
5  hrs. 
3  hrs. 
2/2  hrs. 

2  hrs. 

3  hrs. 

18  hrs. 


3  hrs. 

2  hrs. 

3  hrs. 

18  hrs. 


2/2  hrs. 

3  hrs. 
2l/2  hrs. 
5  hrs. 

2  hrs. 

3  hrs. 


34 


32 


2  hrs.,   1   lab.     2  hrs.,   1  lab.     6 


32 


4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
2 
6 


18  hrs.  30 

Total 128  credits 


4  hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

2  hrs. 

2 

3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

3   hrs. 

6 

2  hrs. 

2 

3   hrs. 

6 

70  REQUIREMENTS 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HISTORY 
(128  Credits  Required  for  Graduation) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  1st  Sent.  2nd  Sem.         Credi 

English    1-2    4  hrs. 

English    5-6    3  hrs. 

Mathematics    3-4    3  hrs. 

History    1-2    3  hrs. 

Religion    1-2  2  hrs. 

Modern   Language    3   hrs. 

18   hrs.  18   hrs. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English    21-22    4  hrs.  4  hrs. 

English  25-26,  or 

Mathematics    31-32    3  hrs. 

History    21-22    3  hrs. 

History    31-32   3  hrs. 

Religion  21-22   2  hrs. 

Modern  Language  3  hrs. 

18   hrs.  18   hrs.  3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Philosophy    41-42-43-44    7  hrs.  7  hrs.  12 

Biology  41-42,  or 
Chemistry  41-42,  or 

Physics    41-42    2  hrs.,   1  lab.     2  hrs.,   1   lab.     6 

Religion  41-42   2  hrs.  2  hrs.  2 

Electives  in  the  field  of 

History     6  hrs.  6  hrs.  12 

18   hrs.  18  hrs.  3 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Thesis  in  Major 

Philosophy    101-102-103-104    ___  4T/2   hrs.  4*4  hrs.  8 

Philosophy   105-106   4l/2  hrs.  4T/2  hrs.  8 

Religion    101-102   2  hrs.  2  hrs.  2 

History    (elective)    3   hrs.  3   hrs.  6 

Elective     3   hrs.  3   hrs.  6 

17  hrs.                17  hrs.  3 

Total 128  crcdi 


REQUIREMENTS 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
(128  Credits  Required  for  Graduation) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR  1st  Sem. 

English    1-2    4  hrs. 

English    5-6    3  hrs. 

Mathematics    1-2    3  hrs. 

History    1-2    3  hrs. 

Religion   1-2    2  hrs. 

Modern    Language    3  hrs. 

18  hrs. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English    21-22    4  hrs. 

English  25-26,  or 

Mathematics    31-32    3  hrs. 

History    21-22    3  hrs. 

Economics  31-32,  or 
Government  31-32,  or 

Sociology  31-32   3  hrs. 

Religion   21-22   2  hrs. 

Modern    Language    3  hrs. 

18  hrs. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Philosophy    41-42-43-44    7  hrs. 

Biology  41-42,  or 
Chemistry  41-42,  or 

Physics    41-42    2  hrs., 

Religion   41-42  2  hrs. 

*Electives    6  hrs. 


2nd  Sem. 
4  hrs. 
3  hrs. 
3  hrs. 
3   hrs. 

2  hrs. 

3  hrs. 

Credits 
6 
6 
6 
6 
2 
6 

18  hrs. 

32 

4  hrs. 

8 

3  hrs. 
3  hrs. 

6 
6 

3  hrs. 

2  hrs. 

3  hrs. 

6 

2 
6 

18  hrs. 


34 


7  h 


rs. 


1   lab. 


hrs., 

hrs. 

hrs. 


1   lab. 


12 


6 

2 
12 


18   hrs. 

SENIOR  YEAR 
Thesis  in  Major 
Philosophy    101-102-103-104    __  4/2  hrs. 

Philosophy    105-106   4T/2   hrs. 

Rleigion   101-102    2  hrs. 

*Electives    6  hrs. 

17  hrs. 


18  hrs. 


4T/2  hrs. 
4/2  hrs. 
2  hrs. 
6  hrs. 


32 


8 

8 

2 

12 


17  hrs.  30 

(Total 128  credits 
"Eighteen   semester  hours  credit  must  be  elected  in  the  field  of 
Economics,  or  Government,  or  Sociology. 


72  -  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


History    and    Organization 

Boston  College  has,  almost  since  its  inception,  conferred  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  for  graduate  work  of  not  less  than  one  year  in  resi- 
dence and  on  occasions  for  non-resident  work  of  conspicuous  merit. 
From  time  to  time  formal  Graduate  Courses  of  instruction  leading  to 
the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees  have  been  established  to  meet  the 
demands  of  individuals  or  groups  seeking  these  higher  degrees.  The 
graduate  School  in  its  present  form,  however,  is  the  outcome  of  an 
arrangement  made  with  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Boston  in  1920  to  provide  proper  training  for  men  desirous  of  enter- 
ing the  Boston  school  system.  This  arrangement  was  intended  only 
as  a  temporary  expedient  to  help  relieve  the  scarcity  of  men  teachers 
after  the  World  War.  It  was  discontinued  in  1925,  and  the  scope  of 
Graduate  School  was  extended  so  as  to  offer  graduates  of  Boston 
College  and  similar  institutions  of  men  and  women  an  opportunity 
to  continue  their  education  along  specialized  lines.  The  Graduate 
School  is  administered  by  the  Graduate  Board  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  one  member 
from  each  department  in  which  graduate  degrees  are  given.  All 
courses  are  given  in  the  College  Buildings,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachu- 
setts. 


Admission 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  granted  to  graduates  in  Arts, 
Philosophy,  Science  or  Letters,  of  Colleges  whose  degrees  are  recog- 
nized by  Boston  College.  Applicants  must  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  character  and  qualifications. 


■ 


All  inquiries  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar.  Applicants  are  advised  to  secure  and  file  admission  blanks 
as  early  as  possible. 

Upon  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  every  student  is  required 
to  register  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  and  to  file  evidence  of  grad- 
uation from  an  approved  college,  together  with  a  record  of  his  college 
work. 

No  student  is  definitely  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  higher 
degree  until  his  application  has  been  accepted  by  the  Graduate  Board 
and  his  credentials  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

Students  already  enrolled  in  the  School  must  register  personally 
each  year  at  the  Registrar's  Office,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
school  year. 
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Registration 

The  days  assigned  for  formal  regisration  are  Sept.  18  to  Sept.  23. 
Personal  interviews  may  be  had  with  the  Dean  or  with  the  Registrar 
it  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  on  days  assigned  for  registration. 
During  September  the  office  of  the  School  in  the  Tower  Building, 
Boston  College,  will  be  open  every  day  except  Saturdays  from  3:00 
:o   5:00  in  the  afternoon. 


Fees 

Yfatriculation  Fee:    New  Students $5.00 

Old   Students 1.00 

Fee  for  each  course  per  semester  hour 10.00 

Laboratory  Fee  by  arrangement 
Library  Fee 

Students  taking   16  or  more  semester  hours 10.00 

Students   taking    10-15    semester  hours 7.50 

Students  taking   5-9  semester  hours 5.00 

Students  taking  less  then  5  semester  hours 1.00 

graduation  Fee:   For  Master 15.00 

For   Doctor 25.00 

Tuition  for   full-time   students 200.00 

Late  or   Special  Examination 3.00 

Late   Registration 2.00 

Fees  are  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

Information 

For  information  about  the  Graduate  School  address  the  Registrar  of 
the  Graduate  School,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts. 
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General  Regulations 

The  Graduate  School  accepts  properly  qualified  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Master  of  Education. 

After  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  the  student  must  spend  at 
least  one  full  year  in  residence,  pursuing  the  courses  approved  bv  the 
Dean  and  the  student's  adviser.  Students  who  are  engaged  in  outside 
work  which  reduces  the  time  and  thought  they  are  able  to  give  to 
study  will  be  required  to  devote  more  than  the  minimum  time  to  their 
study  for  the   degree. 

For  the  Master's  degree,  a  student  must  secure  a  minimum  of  thirty 
semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  in  approved  courses.  To  receive 
graduate  credit,  a  grade  of  A  or  B   (80-100)   must  be  attained. 

The  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree  must  at  the  time  of  his  matri- 
culation, make  choice  of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  ot  do  his 
principal  or  major  wrok.  In  his  choice  of  a  department,  the  candidate 
is  restricted  to  the  fields  of  study  in  which  he  has  had  the  necessary 
preparation  in  his  college  courses.  In  addition,  the  student  must  satisfy 
the  special  prerequisite  requirements  of   his  major  department. 

The  entire  program  of  studies  which  a  student  offers  in  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  for  a  degree  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  within 
a  period  of  six  years  from  the  date  when  he  first  registered.  Should  a 
candidate  for  any  reason  whatsoever  fail  to  receive  his  degree  within 
the  time  prescribed,  all  claim  or  right  to  continue  working  for  the 
degree,  or  to  have  any  or  all  of  the  work  already  accomplished  credited 
in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  same  degree,  is  ipso  facto 
forfeited   and    annulled. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  work  for  a  degree  is  the  Thesis  on  some 
subject  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  work.  An  outline  of  the 
dissertation,  with  the  written  approval  of  the  professor  under  whose 
direction  it  is  to  be  done,  must  be  furnished  to  the  Dean  before  the 
first  January  of  the  scholastic  year  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  con- 
ferred. These  outlines  must  be  submitted  on  the  forms  supplied  by  the 
Graduate  School  office. 

No  Thesis  will  be  accepted  for  a  Master's  degree  which  is  confinec 
to  the  mere  compilation  of  facts  derived  from  the  writings  of  others 
nor  will  merely  literary  combinations  of  such  information  be  acceptable 
The  Thesis  must  show  originality  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  chosen 
This  original  treatment  must  give  evidence  that  the  writer  of  the  Thesi; 
is  capable  of  opening  a  new  field  of  investigation,  or  of  offering  sucr 
critical  opinion  that  a  real  advance  is  made  in  the  study  of  the  subject 
treated. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Thesis,  the  candidate  must  observe  th< 
regulations  in  regard  to  forms  of  citation,  footnotes,  and  the  like,  a: 
set  forth  in  the  mimeographed  instructions  prepared  by  the  Board  ol 
Graduate  Studies. 
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Each  candidate  must  furnish  two  bound  typewritten  or  printed 
>pies  of  his  Thesis  to  the  College  Library.  These  copies  become  the 
•operty  of  the  College.  The  typewritten  copies  must  be  on  paper 
\  a  uniform  size  of  8  inches  by   10  l/z  inches. 

Written  examinations  in  the  different  courses  followed  are  required 
:  the  candidate  on  the  completion  of  each  course.  A  final,  compre- 
ssive, oral  examination  upon  all  work  presented  for  the  degree  is 
so  required. 

Absence  from  more  than  fifteen  percent  of  the  lecture  or  seminar 
mrses  renders  the  candidate  ineligible  for  credits  for  the  course  in 
jestion. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  any  course  must  notify  the  Dean 
nmediately  in  writing  of  his  withdrawal.  Withdrawal  from  the 
)urse  will  become  effective  as  of  the  date  on  which  the  Dean  receives 
le  notice. 

In  the  case  of  absence  from  a  scheduled  examination,  arrangements 
)  take  an  examination  in  the  course  in  question  must  be  made  through 
le  Dean's  office.  A  fee  of  three  dollars  ($3.00)  will  be  required  for 
ich  special  examination. 


The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  stated  above  for  the  Master's  degree, 
le  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  must  give  proof  that  he 
assesses  the  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  foreign  language. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  earn  all  their  graduate  credits  in  one  field. 
7ith  the  permission  of  the  proper  authorities  students  may  earn  from 
ght  (8)  to  twelve  (12)  of  the  thirty  semester  hours  in  an  additional 
itegrated  field. 


The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  will  be  accepted  in 
chemistry  and  Physics. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  stated  above  for  the  Master's  degree, 
he  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  must  give  proof  that  he 
assesses   a   reading   knowledge  of  French   or  German.   In   the   place  of 

Thesis,  a  research  problem  is  required  of  each  candidate.  The  solution 
•f  this  problem,  in  essay  or  other  suitable  form,  must  receive  the 
pproval  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
cccivcd. 


I 
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The  Degree  of  Master  of  Education 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  intended  for  teachers  or  pro 
specitve  teachers  whose  undergraduate  work  has  been  in  the  field  o: 
Education  rather  than  of  Arts  or  Science. 

The  requirements  for  this  degree  have  been  stated  above.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  is  not  required  of  candidate; 
for  this  degree.  The  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  should  be  earned  ir 
the  field  of  Education.  However,  a  candidate  may,  with  the  approva 
of  the  Dean,  offer  a  limited  number  of  courses  in  the  subject  whicl 
he  intends  to  teach.  Candidates  for  this  degree  will  be  required  t< 
take  courses  in  the  following  subjects:  Psychology  of  Education 
Philosophy  of  Education,  Tests  and  Measurements.  He  will  be  requirec 
also  to  give  evidence  of  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  History  oi 
Education  and  the  General  Principals  of  Education.  The  remainde] 
of  his  work  will  be  planned  in  conference  with  the  Head  of  th< 
Department. 

SPECIFIC   DESCRIPTION   OF   COURSES 
Offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  Graduate  Schoo 

The  various  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  College  and  Gradual 
School  are  listed  in  this  section  of  the  catalogue  in  aphabetical  ordei 
according  to  departments.  Courses  offered  in  the  professional  school 
of  Social  Work,  Law,  and  Business  and  in  the  Evening  Division  0j 
Arts  and  Sciences  will  be  found  in  the  special  bulletins  issued  by  thesi 

separate  schools. 

The  System  of  Numbering  Courses 

The  courses  offered  in  the  College  and  the  Graduate  School  an 
numbered  in  accordance  with  a  unified  plan.  To  facilitate  consultatioi 
the  following  points  should  be  noted: 

1.  Courses  numbered  from  1  to  10  are  for  freshmen  only. 

2.  Courses  numbered  from  11  to  20  are  for  freshmen  and  sopho 

mores. 

3.  Courses  numbered   from  21  to  30   are  for  sophomores  only. 

4.  Courses  numbered  from  31  to  40   are  for  sophomores  and  ar< 

also  open  to   juniors  and  seniors. 

5.  Courses  numbered  from  41  to  50  are  for  juniors  only. 

6.  Courses  numbered  from  51  to  100  are  for  juniors  and  seniors 

7.  Courses  numbered  from   101    to    200   are  for  advanced  under 

graduates.     Graduate  students    may  be  admitted  to   a  limite< 
number  of  these  courses. 

8.  Courses  numbered  from  201   to  400   are  for  graduate  student 

only.      In   rare    cases   undergraduates   may   take   such   course 
by  special  permission  of   the  Dean  of  the  College. 

9.  Courses  numbered  below  101  do  not  grant  credit  towards  an 

graduate  degree. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ACCOUNTING  AND  ECONOMICS 

ofessors:  Rev.  Francis  J.  Driscoll,  S.J.,   (Chairman)  John  J.  Drummey 
structors:   Frederick  T.  Bryan,   Robert  F.  Buck,  T.  Laurence  Phalan. 


ACCOUNTING 

^COUNTING  41 — Introduction   to  the  Principles  of  Acocunting. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  bookkeeping,  and  the  preparation  of 
tancial  statements   for    sole  proprietorships  and  corporations. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.  Bryan 

^COUNTING  42— Intermediate  Accounting. 

This  course  presents  an  analysis  of  working  sheets,  adjustments  and 
vanced  problems  in  partnerships  and  corporations.  A  brief  study  in 
eparation  of  tax  returns  is  also  presented. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three   semester   hours    credit 
Mr.  Bryan 

XOUNTING  103— Accounting  Problems. 

This  course  continues   the  work  of   Accounting    41      and     42.        It 
eats  in  greater  detail  subjects  previously  considered  and  covers  various 
ditional   questions   of   accounting  principle  and  method.      The   course 
concerned  primarily  with  accounting  problems  of  the  corporation. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three    semester   hours    credit 
Professor  Drummey 


CCOUNTING  104— Advanced  Accounting. 

This  course  develops  problems  and  methods  which  arise  in  connection 
ith  consolidations,  mergers  and  holding  companies.  It  proceeds  to  a 
udy  of  partnership  formation,  operation  and  dissolution,  and  finally 
ikes  up  a  brief  resume  of  special  accountnig  problems  arising  in  con- 
ection  with  general  practise. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three   semester   hours    credit 

Professor  Drummey 
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ECONOMICS 
ECONOMICS  31— Economic  Organization. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  discuss:  factors  of  production;  industria 
stages;  form  of  the  business  unit;  large  scale  production  and  combina 
tion;  the  organization  of  transportation;  the  economic  function  o:i 
government;  the  laws  of  price;  supply  and  demand;  competitive  prices 
monopoly  price.  Study  is  also  made  of  money;  money  and  price;  th 
value  of  money;  the  principles  of  banking;  banking  systems;  the  busines1 
cycle;   foreign  exchange. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three    semester   hours    credit 

Professor  Driscoll,  S.J. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Buck 

ECONOMICS  32— Business  Organization. 

This  course  supplements  Economics  31,  and  takes  up  such  topics  as 
the  economics  of  railroad  transportation;  government  regulation  o: 
railroads;  industrial  monopoly  and  its  control;  the  distribution  o: 
wealth;  economic  rent;  the  nature  of  interest;  the  general  law  of  wages 
profits;  personal  distribution;  population;  immigration;  the  economic 
of  government;  public  finance;  taxation;  customs;  tariff;  problems  o: 
labor;  unemployment;  organized  labor  movement;  reform  of  th< 
economic  system;  profit  sharing;   socialism. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three    semester   hours    credit 

Professor  Driscoll,  S.J. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Buck. 

ECONOMICS  103— Special  Economic  Questions. 

The  importance  and  operation  of  the  Stock  Market  is  here  studied 
A  study  of  practises  as  applied  to  recent  years  will  show  the  significanc 
and  affect  of  the  goyernment  regulation  introduced  through  the  Se- 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three    semester   hours    credit 

Mr.  Phalan. 

ECONOMICS  104— Special  Economic  Questions  II. 

This  course  will  deal  with  advanced  problems  of  banking  and  finance 
The  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  in  its  regulation  and  contro 
over  the  commercial  banks  will  be  analyzed,  as  will  the  centralizec 
control  banking  systems  of   foreign  countries. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three   semester   hours    credit 

Mr.  Phalan. 
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ICONOMICS  105— Economic  Geography. 

This  course  will  undertake  a  brief  review  of  physical  geography 
ollowed  by  a  consideration  of  human  geography  as  affected  by  the 
thysical  environment. 

The  division  of  the  world  supplies  of  raw  materials  and  the  res- 
active  significance  in  world  trade  of  each  commodity  will  give  the 
equired  background  for  a  survey  of  the  economic  structure  of  the 
Jnited  States,   particular    stress   being  placed  upon  New  England. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three    semester    hours    credit 
Mr.  Buck. 

ECONOMICS  106— Economic  Geography  II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Economics  105.  A  survey  will  be 
*iven  of  the  world  economic  structure,  taking  in  order  ( 1 )  an  economic 
urvey  of  Europe;  (2)  Latin  America;  and  (3)  The  Far  East.  Particular 
ittention  will  be  directed  towards  the  importance  of  these  economies 
n  their   relationship   to    the  United   States. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three    semester   hours    credit 
Mr.   Buck. 

ECONOMICS  107— Special  Economic  Questions  III. 

This  course  will  undertake  a  study  of  government  fiscal  policies  and 
governmental  policies  towards  the  control  of  industrial  monopolies. 
Reference  will  be  made  to  the  practices  of  not  only  the  United  States 
government  but  also  to  the  practices  of  foreign  governments.  Incomes, 
:xpenditures,  methods  of  taxation:  these  will  be  analyzed  with  regard 
:o  the  problem  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three    semester   hours    credit 

Mr.   Bryan. 

ECONOMICS  108— Special  Economic  Questions  IV. 

This  course  treats  of  the  problems  arising  from  government  activities 
in  the  field  of  public  utilities  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  T.  V.  A. 
A  detailed  study  of  foreign  trade  policy  and  the  problem  of  foreign 
exchange  will  be  covered.  Labor  problems,  their  history  and  trend,  will 
be  reviewed.  Special  emphasis  in  this  study  will  be  placed  upon  the 
results  and  promises  of  Unionism. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three    semester    hours    credit 

Mr.  Bryan. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 

Professors:  Rev.  Francis  J.  Dore,  S.J.,  (Chairman) 

Rev.  Evan  S.  Dubois,  S.J. 
Associate  Professor:  Leon  M.   Vincent. 
Instructors:  Rev.  Stanislaus  T.  Gerry,  S.J.,  Francis  L.  Maynard, 

Thomas  I.  Ryan. 

The  Biological  courses  are  planned  to  enable  students  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  living  things  and  of  the  elementary  vital  phenomena,  as 
a  part  of  their  general  education,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  study 
of  Medicine  or  of  Dentistry.  The  work  of  the  Pre-Medical  Students 
exceeds  the  entrance  requirements  of  Medical  Schools,  and  meets  the 
demands  of  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Associa 
tion. 

BIOLOGY  31— General  Biology  and  Botany. 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  plant  and  anima 
life,  the  fundamentals  of  vital  phenomena,  the  cell,  its  structure  and 
reproduction.  A  brief  systematic  study  of  plants  is  given,  covering 
their  structure  and  physiology;  also  invertebrate  animals,  their  form, 
structure,  distribution  and  economic  importance.  Application  of 
biological  principles  is  made. 

Two  lectures  and     two  laboratory     periods  per     week  for     one 
semester 

Four  semester  hours   credit 

Professor   Vincent,   Mr.   Maynard,    and   Staff. 

BIOLOGY  32— Vertebrate  Zoology. 

This  course  presents  the  classification  and  systematic  study  of  repre- 
sentative Vertebrates;  their  characteristics;  the  gross  anatomy  of  various 
organs;   and  the  principles  of  general  physiology  are  also  given. 

Two  lectures  and     two     laboratory  periods     per  week  for     one 

semester. 
Four  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Vincent,  Mr.   Maynard,   and   Staff. 

BIOLOGY  41— Cultural  Biology. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  biological  background  to  phi- 
losophical, sociological  and  educational  studies.  It  includes  such  im- 
portant topics  as  properties  of  living  organisms,  the  variety  and  relation- 
ships among  living  organisms,  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  complex 
in  both  plants  and  animals;  the  dynamics  of  living  organisms,  the  law: 
of  heredity. 

N.  B.  This  course  gives  no  credit  for  Medical  or  Scientific  Schools 
Two  lectures  and     one  laboratory      period     per  week     for     on< 

semester. 
Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Dubois,  S.J.,  Messrs.  Gerry,  S.J.,  Ryan  and   Staff. 


; 
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)LOGY  51-52— Physiology. 

[Tiis  is  a  course  in  General  Physiology,  the  dynamics  of  living  matter. 
;  course  discusses  the  physico-chemical  structure  of  living  matter, 
composition;  digestion,  secretion,  enzymes,  vitamins,  excretion,  the 
•tless  glands,  hormones,  metabolism,  circulation,  sensation,  reflexes 
[  tropisms,  excitation  and  inhibition.  This  course  is  designed  for 
dents  taking  the  Pre -Medical  studies.  Prerequisite:  Elementary 
togy  and  Chemistry. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories  per  week  for   two  semesters. 

Eight  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.  Maynard  and  Staff. 

)LOGY  101— Embryology. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  reproduction,  treat- 
the  origin  of  the  individual  and  the  developmental  process  from  the 
jote  to  the  establishment  of  the  principal  structures. 

Two  lectures  and  two     laboratory  periods     per  week     for     one 

semester. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Dore,   S.J.,   and  Staff. 

)LOGY  102— Histology. 

This  course  takes  up  the  various  systems  of  mammalian  anatomy  as 
structure  and  function;  fundamental  tissues;  type  of  gland  cells; 
le  and  nerve  cells,  etc.  The  course  also  treats  of  the  care  of  the 
ly,  and  of  the  diverse  opinions  on  the  vital  principle. 

Two  lectures   and   two  laboratory     periods  per  week      for     one 

semester. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Dore,  S.J.,  and  Staff, 
te:     Courses  marked  Biology  31  and  32   satisfy  the  requirements  for 
Medical    and   Dental   Schools.      Hence   at   least    these   two   courses 
must  be  taken  by  all  students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  these  schools. 
These  courses  may  be  taken  by  such  students  either  in  their  Junior 
or  in   their  Senior  Year.     However,  such  student     who     wish     to 
enter  Medical  or  Dental  Schools  are  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Biology  to  follow  the     complete      course     outlined   above     which 
furnishes  a  better  preparation  for  the  professional  schools.     In  this 
case,  the  students,  will  take  Biology  31  and  32  in  their  Junior  Year, 
and  in  their  Senior  Year  take  Biology  101   and  102. 

OLOGY  103— Genetics. 

This  course   treats    of   the    properties   of     protoplasm,     reproduction, 
riation,  mutation  laws,  and  methods  of  Genetics. 

Two  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two   semester   hours   credit 

Professor  Dubois,  S.J. 


e 
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BIOLOGY  106— Neurology. 

This  is  an  introductory  course,  in  which  is  given  an  account  of 
fundamental  neurologic  concepts  and  the  gross  and  microscopic  anato:y 
of  the  brain  of  the  Vertebrates,  with  special  reference  to  Man.  Fui- 
tional  analysis  of  the  nervous  system  is  made,  and  a  survey  of  e 
conduction  pathways.  Topics  of  interest  to  students  in  fields  pertain  g 
to  Medicine,   Psychology,  Sociology,  Education  and  Zoology  are  treat  I. 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one  semest*. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Vincent  and  Staff. 

BIOLOGY  107— Hygiene. 

This  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  personal  health,  but  will  ao 
include  certain  aspects  of  community  health  and  sanitation.  Te 
physiology  of  the  various  organs  and  sysetms,  of  the  body  will  be  studil, 
especially  as  affected  by  habits  of  nutrition,  exercise,  rest,  etc.  1e 
nature  and  causes  of  some  of  the  more  common  diseases  will  be  c 
cussed,   with  emphasis  on  preventive   measures. 

Two  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two   semester  hours  credit 

Mr.  Ryan. 

BIOLOGY  108— Bacteriology. 

This   course    gives    an  introductory   study   of    the   characteristics     f 
bacteria;  it  also  takes  up  laboratory  methods  of  cultivation  and  stainii;. 
Two  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Dore,  S.J. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  CHEMISTRY 

Professors:   Rev.  Albert  F.  Mc  Guinn,  S.J.,   (Chairman) 

Daivd  C.  O'Donnell. 
Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Anthony  G.  Carroll,  S.J.,   Harold  H.  Fagi, 

Frederick  J.  Guerin,  John  K.  Rouleau. 
Assisting  Fellows:  James  C.  Cadigan,  Louis  Fenaux,  Robert  H.  Fred<- 

burg,   Francis  X.  Murphy,  George  F.  Trefcer. 

CHEMISTRY  11-12— Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  gives  a  survey  of  the  field  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  co^ 
prising  a  systematic  study  of  the  elements,  their  important  compouns, 
and  the  laws  and  theories  explaining  chemical  phenomena.  Speal 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationship  indicated  by  the  perioc 
sytem,  the  electromotive  series,  and  the  electronic  concept  of  matter 
Two    lectures,    one    recitation    and    two    laboratory    periods    * 

week  for  two  semesters. 
Eight  semester  hours  credit. 
Professor  Carroll,   S.J.,    and  Assistants. 
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HEMISTRY  21— Qualitative  Analysis   (Semi-Micro) 

This  course  includes  a  detailed  treatment  of  ionic  relationships  and 
hemical  equilibrium,  as  applied  to  solutions  of  electrolytes.  The 
rdinary  methods  of  separating  and  identifying  the  more  common 
letallic  and  non-metallic  ions  in  solution  are  followed  in  the  lectures 
nd  in  the  laboratory,  and  each  student  analyzes  several  unknowns.  The 
lodern  semi-micro  technique  is  employed  throughout  the  laboratory 
•ork. 

Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one 
semester. 

Five  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Fagan  and  Assistants. 

:HEMISTRY  22— Quantitative  Analysis. 

The  essential  principles  and  standard  methods  of  Quantitative 
Analysis  are  studied  in  this  course.  In  the  lectures  the  quantitative 
hemical  relationships  involved  in  analysis  are  illustrated  by  problem 
/ork,  while  the  laboratory  work  aims  at  the  acquisition  of  proper 
echnique  for  precise  analytical  work,  and  mastery  of  typical  analytical 
lethods. 

Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one 
semester. 

Five  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Guerin  and  Assistants. 

HEMISTRY  23-24— Stoichiometry. 

This  course  reviews  the  simpler  physical  ond  chemical  laws,  and  by 
>roblem  work,  covers  the  numerical  calculations  ordinarily  encountered 
n  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 

One  lecture  per  week  for   two  semesters. 
Two  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Fagan. 

:HEMISTRY  25— Qualitative  Analysis  (Semi-Micro) 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  not  majoring  in  Chemistry.  It 
follows  essentially  the  same  matter  and  laboratory  technique  as  des- 
:ribed  under  Chemistry  21. 

Two   lectures    and    two  laboratory  periods   per      week   for     one 

semester. 
Four  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Fagan  and  Assistants. 
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CHEMISTRY  26— Quantitative  Analysis. 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory,  methods,  and  technique  of  volum< 
trie    procedures  in  quantitative  analysis. 

Two  lectures    and    two  laboratory  periods   per      week   for     o 

semester. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor    Guerin  and  Assistants. 

CHEMISTRY  41-42— General  Chemistry. 

This  is  a  cultural  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry,  and 
intended  for  students  who  are  not  majoring  in  science.  The  aim  is  1 
give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  chemical  concepts,  facts  an 
principles,  which  will  enable  him  to  understand  better  the  world  ( 
chemical  wonders  in  which  he  lives.  The  '  laboratory  work  is  c< 
ordinated  with  the  lectures,  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  tec 
nique  and  precision  of  work  in  the  exact  sciences. 

Two  lectures    and  one   laboratroy      period   per  week      for     tw 
semesters. 

Six    semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Carroll,  S.J.,  and  Assistants. 


' 


CHEMISTRY  51-52— Organic  Chemistry. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  course  studying  in  detail  the  compounds 
carbon  and  the  generalized  methods  of  synthesis  accepted  by  the  mo: 
recent  texts.  Particular  stress  is  placed  upon  the  significance  of  stru< 
tural  formulae,  the  classification  of  properties,  and  group  reactions.  Tl 
laboratory  work  involves  the  preparation  of  substances  by  the  mo 
common  methods  of  synthesis,  a  study  of  type  reactions  and  of  cla 
properties. 

Three    lectures    and    two    laboratory   periods    per    week   for   t^ 
semesters. 

Eight  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  O'Donnell  and  Assistants. 

CHEMISTRY  53-54 — Qunatitative  Analysis. 

This  course  covers  the  theory  and  standard  procedures  of  Volumetr 
and  Gravimetric  Analysis.  Problem  work  is  emphosized  in  the  lectur 
and  assignments,  while  the  laboratory  aims  at  the  acquisition  of  prop 
technique  for  precise  analytical  work,  and  the  mastery  of  analytic 
methods. 

Two  lectures  and  two   laboratory     periods  per  week     for     tv 

semesters. 
Eigh  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Guerin  and  Assistants. 

(To  be  discontinued  after  1939-1940) 


, 
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HEMISTRY  63— Quantitative  Analysis  (pre-medical) 

This  course  covers  the  fundamental  chemical  laws,  the  main  points 
f  the  theory  of  solutions  of  electrolytes  as  applied  to  volumetric 
lalysis,  and  emphasizes  the  calculations  involved  in  analytical  work. 
1  the  laboratory,  typical  volumetric  procedures  are  studied  and  the 
jndamental  points  of  analytical   technique    are  stressed. 

Two  lectures     and  two  laboratory     periods     per  week  for     one 
semester. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  McGuinn,  S.J.,  and  Assistants. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND 

GRADUATES 
HEMISTRY  101— Qualitative  Organic  Analysis. 

This  is  primarily  a  laboratory  course  for  advanced  students,   dealing 

rith  systematic  methods    for   the  identification  of  organic    compounds. 

"he  student  analyzes  a  number  of  simple  and  mixed  organic  compounds. 

One   lecture   and    two      laboratory   periods   per     week    for      one 

semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professor   O'Donnell    and   Assistants. 

HEMISTRY  102— Quantitative  Analysis. 

This  course  will  be  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  22,  and  will  involve 
study  of  more  difficult  analytical  procedures  and  techniques. 

Two  lectures  and    two     laboratory  periods     per   week  for     one 

semester. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor   Guerin    and   Assistants. 

(To  be  given  in   1941) 

'HEMISTRY  103-104— Physical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in 
:hemical  phenomena,  and  of  the  various  factors  which  modify  chemical 
tnd  physical  change.  Problem  work  exemplifying  these  principles  from 
i  quantitative  viewpoint  is  an  important  feature  of  the  course.  The 
aboratory  experiments  are  selected  to  illustrate  the  principles  studied. 

Three   lectures    and   one    laboratory    period    per    week    for      two 

semesters. 
Eight  semester  hours  credit 
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CHEMISTRY  106— Biochemistry. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  biochemistry.  It  includes  a  di 
tailed  study  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats,  the  normal  metabolis] 
of  these  subtsances,  and  the  composition  and  function  of  the  boc 
fluids.  The  laboratory  work  includes  a  study  of  certain  biological! 
important  substances,  and  examination  _  of  milk,  blood,  and  urir 
according  to  modern  methods  of  analysis. 

Two  lectures   and  two     laboratory  periods  per     week    for     01 

semester. 
Four  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  McGuinn,  S.J.,  and  Assistants. 


COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
CHEMISTRY  201— Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  less  common  elements  and  their  r< 
actions,  with  emphasis  on  their  industrial  uses  and  applications.  Tl 
laboratory  work  will  consist  in  the  preparation  of  compounds  not  dea 
with  in  the  undergraduate  chemistry,  necessitating  the  consultation  ar 
practical  application  of  articles  from   the    chemical  journals. 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  t^ 
semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor   Guerin  and  Staff. 

(To  be  offered  1940-1941) 

CHEMISTRY  203— Metallurgy. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  genreal  metallurgy  of  iron,  stee 
and  the  common  non-ferrous  metals.  It  also  includes  a  metallograph: 
study  of  the  more  common  metals  and  alloys  and  the  application  of  tl 
phase  rule  in  interpreting  the  equilibrium  diagrams  of  these  metals. 

Two   lectures   per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Guerin. 

CHEMISTRY  205— Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

A  further  development  with  greater  detail  of  the  theories  of  organ 

chemistry,  especially  those  of  more  recent  origin;    with  the  preparatio 

of  compounds  which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  research  problem 

Two  lectures  an  two  laboratory     periods    per      week   for     tw 

semesters. 
Eight  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  O'Donnell  and  Staff. 


, 
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HEMISTRY  207— Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. 

A  more  advanced  treatment  of  the  first  and  second  laws  of  ther- 
lodynamics  and  their  applications;  uses  of  thermodynamic  functions, 
id  discussion  of  chemicaj  equilibrium,  kinetics  of  reactions,  electro- 
lemistry  and  free  energy   calculations. 

Three  lectures  and   one      laboratory  period     per  week  for     two 

semesters. 
Eight  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Rouleau    and  Staff. 

HEMISTRY  209— Chemical  Engineering. 

A  course  of  quantitative  nature  treating  with  the  unit  operations 
[  chemical  industry.  The  topics  include  flow  of  fluids,  heat  trans- 
lission,  drying,  humidification,  filtration,  extraction^  crushing  and 
rinding.  Although  the  work  emphasises  the  mathematical  relation- 
lips  involved,  sufficient  descriptive  matter  is  included  to  familiarize 
le  studnet  with  modern  practice  in  chemical  engineering. 

Two  lectures  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor   Rouleau. 

(To  be  offered  1940-1941.) 

HEMISTRY  211— Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

A  discussion  of  the  theory,  technique,  and  special  topics,  including 
cent  advances  found  in  the  current  literature;  laboratory  work,  in- 
uding  methods  typical  of  procedures  employed  in  ordinary  commercial 
lalyses. 

One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Fagan  and  Staff. 

(To  be  offered   1940-1941.) 

HEMISTRY  212— Quantitative  Organic  Analysis. 

This  is  a  course  in  ultimate  organic  analysis. 

One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  O'Donnell   and  Staff. 
(To  be  offered  1940-1941.) 

HEMISTRY  213— Colloid  Chemistry. 

■I  An  introduction  to  the  colloidal  state  of  matter,  embracing  a 
i(  consideration  of  the  characteristics  and  behaviour  of  colloids,  methods 
1  >f  preparation,  and  a  description  of  natural  colloids. 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  two 
semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Carroll,  S.J.,  and  Staff. 
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CHEMISTRY  217— Chemical  Biography. 

This  course  will  take  up  briefly  the  lives  of  chemists,  foreign  an 
American,  who  have  made  imporatnt  contributions  to  the  Science  c 
Chemistry. 

One  lecture  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  O'Donnell. 

CHEMISTRY  219— Seminar. 

Discussions     dealing  with  advanced     topics      in  different     fields 
Chemistry. 

Two  periods  per  month  for  two  semesters. 
Chemistry  Faculty. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 

Professors:  Rev.  W.  Edmund  FitzGerald,  S.J.,  (Chairman)  Eugene 
Feeley,  Rev.  Laurence  F.  Heme,  S.J.,  Augustine  L.  Keef< 
Rev.  Stephen  A.  Mulcahy,  S.J.,  John  F.  Norton,  Re< 
Thomas  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  Rev.  Oswald  A.  Reinhalter,  S.v 
Rev.  Sidney  J.  Smith,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  John  L.  Bonn,  S.J.,  Joseph  J.  Maguir* 
Rev.  Vincent  de  Paul  O'Brien,  S.J.,  Rev.  Richard  G.  She; 
SJ. 

Instructors:  Rev.  Brendan  C.  Connolly,  S.J.,  Rev.  Paul  S.  McNulty,  Sv 

GREEK 

GREEK  1-2— Elementary  Greek. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  o 
Greek  in  college.  An  intensive  study  of  the  Greek  grammars  and  suit 
able  reading  exercises  will  comprise  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  course 
Vocabulary  drill  and  composition  work. 

Three   periods  per  week  for   two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Feeley. 

GREEK  5 — Advanced  Freshman  Greek. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  course  Plato's  "Apology"  or  the  "Crito 
is  read.  A  finished  translation  and  a  study  of  the  work  as  literatui 
and  as  an  exemplification  of  prose  style  will  be  stressed. 

Selected  parts    of   Homer's    Odyssey    will  be   translated   with  a  vie^ 
to  an  appreciation  of  Homer  as  an  epic  poet.     Exercises  in  Greek  con- 
position  will  supplement  the  readings  of  this  course. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professors  Keefe  and  Reinhalter,  S.J. 
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REEK  6 — Advanced  Freshman  Greek  II. 

This  course  continues  the  work  of  Greek   5   with   a  study  of   Greek 
istorical   works  selected  from  the  writings   of  Herodotus  and   Thucy- 
ides.     It  concludes  with  a  study  of  Eurypides'  "Alcestes"  or  "Hecuba", 
examples  of  Greek  drama.       Exercises  in     Greek     composition     will 
lpplement  these  readings. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professors  Keefe  and   Reinhalter,  S.J. 

REEK  21— Greek  Drama  and  Oratory. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the  tragic 
rama  of  the  Greeks  from  their  religious  festivals,  and  the  modifica- 
ions  which  were  introduced  by  successive  dramatists.  The  "Oedipus 
"yrannus"  of  Sophocles  is  studied  in  detail. 

The  course  concludes  with   a  brief  rhetorical  study   of  Demosthenes' 
First  Philippic",  as  a  preparation  for  Greek  22. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  one  ssmester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professors  V.   O'Brien,  S.J.  and  Quinn,  S.J. 

JREEK  22— Greek  Oratory. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Greek  21.  It  presents  a  study  of 
he  "De  Corona"  of  Demosthenes  as  exemplifying  the  principles  of 
hetorical  composition  explained  in  English  21  and  22.  Demosthenes 
>  discussed  both  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours   credit 

Professors  V.   O'Brien,  S.J.  and  Quinn,  S.J. 

JREEK  23— Intermediate  Greek. 

This  course  continues  the  work  of  Greek  1  and  2.  Selections  from 
Herodotus  will  be  read  and  studied  as  examples  of  historical  form  and 
elections  from  Homer's  Odyssey  will  be  used  as  a  study  of  the  epic. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professors  Feeley,  Maguire  and  Reinhalter,  S.J. 

GREEK  24— Intermediate  Greek  II. 

To  continue  the  work  of  Greek  23,  examples  of  two  more  literary 
forms  are  taken  for  translation  and  appreciation.  A  tragedy  of  Eury- 
pides  is  studied  to  illustrate  the  full  development  of  early  dramatic 
principles  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Greek  play.  The  course 
is  terminaetd  by  analyzing  according  to  rhetorical  principles  a  speech 
of  Demosthenes.  For  this  purpose  either  the  "First  Philippic",  the 
"Second  Philippic",  or  the  "De  Corona"  will  be  studied. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one   semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professors  Feeley,  Maguire  and   Reinhalter,  S.J. 
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COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND 

GRADUATES 

GREEK  141-142— Homer's  Odyssey. 

Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey  together  with  a  study  of  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  Homeric  poems,  their  language  and  versinca 
tion. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Maguire. 

GREEK  145-146 — Greek  Literature  in  English  Translations. 

This  course  offers  for  reading  and  study  in  good  English  translation; 
selections  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides; 
representative  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristo- 
phanes; the  "Phaedo",  "Symposium",  "Phaedrus",  and  parts  of  the 
"Republic"  of  Plato;  selections  from  the  "Ethics"  and  "Politics"  oi 
Aristotle. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Maguire. 

GREEK  161-162— Greek  Political  Theory. 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  Greek  thought  on  government  and 
education  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Readings  in  the  sources 
will  center  about  the  "Republic",  "Statesman",  and  "Laws"  of  Plato; 
the  "Ethics"  and  "Politics"  of  Aristotle,  and  the  "Antidosis"  and 
"Nicocles"  of  Isocrates. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six    semester   hours   credit 

Professor  Maguire. 

Courses  for  Graduate  Students 

GREEK  231— Greek  Tragedy. 

Study  and  interpretation  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Aeschylus 
with  selections  from  the  plays  of  Eurypides. 

Two    periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Maguire. 

GREEK  232— Greek  Comedy. 

The  plays  of  Aristophanes.  The  spirit  of  Greek  Comedy,  its  signifi- 
cance  and  influence  in  Greek  life. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two   semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Maguire. 
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LATIN 
lTIN  1 — Livy;  Cicero;  Horace. 

ITiis  course  begins  with  a  study  of  Livy,  the  scope  and  organization 
his   Ab   Urbe   Condita.   Special    attention   is   given   to    his    narrative 

ill,  and  to  his  style  as  illustrating  the  transition  from  the  Golden  to 

e  Silver  Latin. 

A   general    study  of  Cicero's   letters   with   readings   to    illustrate    the 

cial,    economic,   and  political   trend  of   the   times    in    which  he  lived. 

The  course  is  concluded  with  a  study  of  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace 
an  informal  expression  of   the  author's   literary    and    critical  theory. 

le  excellences   and   deficiencies  of   the  epistle   are  given    careful    con- 

leration. 

Four  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professors  Bonn,  S.J.,  Heme,  S.J.,  Keefe,  Norton  and  Reinhalter, 

S.J.,  Mr.  McNulty,  S.J. 

ATIN  2— Horace;  Catullus. 

This  course  which  is  a  continuation  of  Latin   1    begins  with  a  study 

'■  the  Odes  of  Horace  according  to  his  own   prescriptions  as  set  forth 

the  Ars  Poetica.     The  student  is  shown  the   differences  between  the 

yric  of  Horace  and  the  English  Lyric  by  attempts   to  apply  the  prin- 

ples  studied  in  English  2. 

The  shorter  poems  of  Catullus  are  then  studied  as  expressions  of  the 
ithor's  personality,  as  illustrations  of  a  contrast  with  the  Odes  of 
Lorace,  and  of  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ideal   of  the  English  Lyric. 

The  student  is  made  familiar  with  the  more  important  meters  of 
Dth    authors. 

Four  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professors  Bonn,  S.J.,  Heme,  S.J.,  Keefe,  Norton  and  Reinhalter, 

SJ.    Mr.  McNulty,  SJ. 

ATIN  3 — Latin  Composition. 

The  course  in  Latin  Composition  is  designed  to  supplement  Latin  1, 
o  facilitate  and  render  more  profitable  the  reading  of  Latin  authors. 
o  this  end  written  exercises  will  be  done  both  in  and  out  of  class.  The 
orrection  and  discussion  of  these  exercises  will  serve  as  a  means  of 
eviewing  points  of  syntax  and  of  acquiring  familiarity  with  Latin 
tyle  and  idiom.  Some  of  these  exercises  will  be  done  in  imitation  of 
Cicero  under  the  direction  of  instructors,  or  they  will  be  selected  from 
tandard   texts  of  Latin   Composition,    such   as  Bradley-Arnold. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

I       Two  semester  hours  credit 
Professors  Heme,  S.J.,  Keefe  and  Reinhalter,  SJ.  Mr.  McNulty, 
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LATIN  21— Horace;  Juvenal;  Cicero. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  selected  Satires  and  Epistles  J 
Horace,  and  selected  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Latin  Satire,  its  influence 
English  Satirists,  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  authors  themselves  ai 
their  relative  merits  as  exponents  of  Latin  Poetry  of  the  Golden  ai 
Silver   Ages  of  Latin  Literature  will  be  discussed. 

The  second  part  of  this  program  will  be  given  over  to  a  study  ( 
Cicero's  oration,  "De  Imperio  Pompei".  This  speech  is  regards 
primarilay  as  a  specimen  of  oratorical  composition  for  the  applicatic 
of  the  precepts  of  oratory  as  explained  in  English  2,  exercises  in  Lati 
Composition  will   supplement   the   work   of   this   course. 

Four  periods  per  week,  for  one  semester. 

Three   semester  hours   credit 

Professors    O'Brien,  S.J.,   Quinn,   S.J.,  Shea,  S.J.,  and  Smith,  S., 

Mr.  Connolly,  S.J. 

LATIN  22— Tacitus;  Cicero. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Latin  21.  The  "Agricola"  of  Tacitu 
and  selections  from  his  "Annals"  make  up  the  subject-matter  of  th 
course.  Tacitus  as  a  spokesman  of  Roman  life  in  the  early  Empin 
as  a  stylist  of  Silver  Latin  are  studied  along  with  the  Tacitean  concep 
of  history  and  biography. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  course  Cicero's  oration,  "Pro  Milone"  i 
studied.  This  speech  receives  much  the  same  treatment  as  the  "D 
Imperio  Pompei"  of  Latin  21,  though  it  is  handled  more  thorough! 
due  to  the  progressive  study  of  the  precepts  of  oratory  of  English  22 
Exercises  in  Latin  Composition  will  supplement  the  work  of  this  course 

Four  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professors   O'Brien,  S.J.,  Quinn,  S.J.,   Shea,  S.J.,  and  Smith,  S.J 

Mr.   Connolly,   S.J. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and   Graduates 

LATIN  111-112— Survey  of  Latin  Literature. 

This  course  offers  a  general  view  of  Latin  Literature,  affording  ai 
opportunity  for  extensive  reading  and  critical  appreciation  of  repre 
sentative  Latin  masterpieces  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  o 
the   Silver  Age. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Shea,  S.J. 
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.TIN  151-152 — Latin  Philosophers  and  Philosophies  of  the  Golden  Age. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  out- 
.nding  philosophers  and  philosophies  current  in  Rome  during  the 
>lden  Age.  Selections  for  discussion  will  be  drawn  from  the  writings 
Lucretius  and  Cicero. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Mulcahy,  S.J. 
(not   offered   1939-1940) 

MTIN  158— Roman  Religion. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Roman  Religian;  Early  Roman 
iligion;  the  influence  of  Greek,  mythology  and  philosophy;  the  de- 
ine  of  Roman  Religion;  its  attempted  revival  under  Augustus. 

Two  periods  per  week   for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  W.  E.  FitzGerald,  S.J. 

ATIN  171 — Christian  Latin  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  Latin  of  the  Liturgy,  the  hymns  and  sequences  of  the 
hurch,  the  Latin  of  the  Mass  and  the  Breviary. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Mulcahy,  S.J. 

ATIN  172— The  Latin  Fathers. 

An  outline  study  of  the  Fathers  with  selections  from  the  outstanding 
riters. 

Three  hours    per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Mulcahy,  S.J. 

ATIN  191-192 — Advanced  Latin  Composition. 

Practise  in  the  distinctions  of  various  prose  styles  and  original   com- 
positions in  Latin. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  W.  E.  FitzGerald,  SJ. 

Courses  for  Graduate  Students 

jATIN  205 — Roman  Literary  Criticism. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Roman  Literary   Criticism  from  the 
earliest  times  to  Quintilian. 

Two  periods   per  week   for   two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  W.  E.  FitzGerald,  S.J. 
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LATIN  231— Roman  Tragedy. 

The  fragments  of  Livius,  Naevius,  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  Accii 
together  with  the  tragedies  of  Seneca  will  be  read.  Their  sources  an 
influence  will  be  studied. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

(Not   offered   1939-1940) 

LATIN  235— Terence  and  Plautus. 

A  study  of  the  language  and  style  of  early  Roman  Comedy,  ii 
development  and  influence  on  Latin  literature.  An  analysis  will  1 
made  of  the  "Latinitas"  of  Terence. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester    hours  credit 

Professor  Mulcahy,  S.J. 

LATIN  241— The  Roman  Epic. 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  the  epic,  its  introduction  into  Roma 
Literature,  its  development  and  its  influence. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Mulcahy,  S.J. 

LATIN  251 — Cicero:  Philosophical  Essays. 

An  essay  to  establish  Cicero's  personal  philosophy  in  the  light  o 
his  probable  Greek  sources  and  the  philosophies  current  in  Rome  in  th 
late  Republic. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  W.  E.  FitzGerald,  S.J. 

LATIN  255 — Seneca:  Letters  and  Moral  Essays. 

The  life  and  moral  philosophy  of  the  literary  world  under  the  Empire 
Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  W.  E.  FitzGerald,  S.J. 

LATIN  261 — Cicero:  Correspondence 

A   study  of  Cicero's  practical  politics  and  political  theory. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four   semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Mulcahy,  S.J. 
LATIN  292 — Comparative  Grammar  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

A  classification  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  ^languages  will  b 
discussed.  Phonology,  the  principal  change  of  vowels  and  dipthong 
in  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  stressed.  Morphology,  the  derivation  o 
Greek   and  Latin  declensoins  and  conjugations  will  be   studied. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

(Not  offered   1939-1940) 
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ATIN  301— Seminar  in  Latin  Studies. 

The  design  of  the  seminar  is  to  afford  an  introduction  to  the  methods, 
istory,  and  problems  of  Classical  Scholarship. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  W.  E.  FitzGerald,  SJ. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

rofessors:    Rev.    John   F.    Doherty,    S.J.,       (Acting    Chairman)       Rev. 

Stephen   A.    Koen,    S.J.,    Rev.    Francis    J.     McDonald,    S.J., 

^Patrick  W.  Thibeau. 
distant  Professors:     Rev.   David  R.  Dunigan,  S.J.,  Wylma  R.  Kellar. 
istructors:     John  J.   Convery,  Matthew  P.  Bulter. 
assisting  Lecturers:     Matthew  P.  Butler,  Helen  F.  Cummings,  D.    Leo 

Daley,  Joseph  F.  Gould,  Joseph  A.  Leary,  Louis  A.  McCoy, 

Robert   B.  Masterson,  John  A.  Sullivan,  William  A.  Welch. 

1DUCATION  1— Orientation  in  Education. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  of  educational  theory  and  prac- 
ice.  This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  establishment  of  the  view- 
oints  necessary  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  aims,  means, 
lethods  and  results  of  Education,  and  is  designed  as  a  preparation  for 
he  detailed  study  of  the  various  educational  courses  offered. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.  Convery. 
1DUCATION  2— History  of  Education. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  educational  movements  from 
•rimitive  times  to  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  It  discusses  Oriental, 
jreek  and  Roman  Education;  Early  Christian  and  Monastic  Education; 
Vlcuin  and  Charlemagne's  Revival  of  learning;  Scholasticism  and  its 
tifluence;  Medieval  Universities;  the  Education  of  the  Renaissance;  the 
ondition  of  Education  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.  Convery. 
EDUCATION  21— History  of  Education  II. 

A  continuation  of  the  History  of  Education  from  the  Reformation 
:o  modern  times.  It  treats  of  the  Reformation  and  Catholic  Counter- 
Reformation;  Realism  and  Formal  Education;  Naturalism;  the  growth 
Df  modern  educational  theory;  the  Psychological,  Sociological  and 
Scientific  Movements;  the  development  of  modern  National  Systems  of 
Education;  the  growth  of  Public  School  Education  in  the  United  States; 
present-day  tendencies  in  Education. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.  Convery. 

-Absent  on  leave,    1939-1940. 
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EDUCATION  22— Principles  of  Education. 

This  course  treats  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  any  souni 
system  of  education.  The  specific  objective  of  the  course  is  to  formulat 
the  principles   which   are   founded  in   the   laws   governing   the   learnin 
process,  and  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  material,  moral  and  physica1 
development  of  the  modern  child. 

Three    periods   per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Mr.  Convery. 


EDUCATION  51— General  Methods. 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  techniques  covering 
every  phase  of  classroom  procedure.  The  course  is  designed  to  train  th< 
student  in  the  principles  of  classroom  methods  and  to  furnish  him  witl 
opportunities  of  testing  principles  in  actual  classroom  situations. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  McDonald,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Convery. 

EDUCATION  52— Character  Education. 

This  course  aims  at  three  distinctive  objectives:  (1)  A  scientific 
study  of  character  from  a  sound  moral  point  of  view;  (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  principles  determining  the  best  possible  method  of  training 
and  development  of  character;  (3)  the  investigation  and  evaluation  oi 
modern  theories  and  practises  in  character  education. 

Three    periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  McDonald,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Convery. 


EDUCATION  53— Logic. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  Logical  and  Moral  Truth  and  Falsity 
in  themselves  and  as  found  in  the  Judgment.  The  Mind  is  studied  in 
relation  to  Truth,  Ignorance,  Doubt,  Opinion.  The  Nature  and  Kinds 
of  Certitude  are  discussed  along  with  our  cognitive  faculties,  external 
and  internal.  Various  false  systems  of  logic  are  refuted  and  objective 
evidence  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of  Truth  is  established. 

Seven  periods  per  week  for  one-half  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 


(With  the  Department  of   Philosophy) 
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Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates    and  Graduates 
Principles  of    Education 

>UCATION  101— Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  agencies  of  education,  the 
ial  environment  of  the  child,  the  major  problems  connected  with 
rriculum,  organization,  administration  and  methods  of  teaching.  The 
le  aim  of  education  is  outlined  and  some  of  the  more  conspicuous 
ong  the  false  or  inadequate  aims  of  education  are  examined  and 
ticized. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professors  Koen,  S.J.,  and  McDonald,  S.J. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Doherty,  S.J.     v 

)UCATION  103— Advanced  Empirical  Psychology. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  man's  various  permanent  mental  powers, 
own  as  the  faculties  of  the  human   mind. 

The  empirical  study  of  sensitive  life  in  man;  conscious  and  uncon- 
ous  activities;  the  nature  and  properties  of  sensation;  the  external  and 
ernal  sense  perceptions;  dreams,  delusions  and  hallucinations.  Modern 
dories  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Mill,  Bain,  Kant  and 
sneer  on  the  external  sense  perception  of  the  material  world;  the 
lolastic  doctrine.  Sense  appetency;  bodily  movement,  involuntary  and 
luntary;  modern  theories  on  the  origin  of  voluntary  bodily  movement; 
2  Scholastic  theory;  pleasure  and  pain. 

The  empirical  study  of  intellectual  life  in  man;  the  cognoscitive 
:ulty  known  as  the  intellect;  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  intellect; 
2  relation  of  the  intellect  to  the  brain;  the  universal  idea;  the  theories 
Plato,  Descartes,  Spinoza.  Leibnitz  and  Kant  on  the  origin  of  the 
;a;  Empiricism,  Sensism,  Positivism;  the  Scholastic  theory  on  the 
igin  of  the  idea.  The  immaterial  appetetive  faculty  called  the  will:  the 
;edom  of  the  will. 

Four  and  one-half  periods  per  week  for  one-half  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

(With  the  Department  of   Philosophy) 

0UCATION  104— Advanced  Rational  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  human  soul;  its  substantiality,  simplicity,  spirituality, 
dividuality  and  immortality;  refutation  of  false  theories  on  the  Ego 
Ivocated  by  Kant,  Hume,  Mill  and  James;  the  relation  of  man's  soul 
1  his  body;  refutation  of  various  Monistic  theories  about  the  psycho- 
lysical  activities  of  man;  the  creation  of  the  human  soul  by  God; 
futation  of  Anthropologic  Evolution. 

Four  and  one-half  periods  per  week  for  one-half  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

I  (With  the  Department  of    Philosophy) 
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EDUCATION  105— Special  Ethics. 

Man's  duty  to  his  creator;  revelation,  worship;  Rationalism;  Indiff 
entism. 

Man's  duty  to  himself;  self-preservation,  suicide. 

Man's  duty  to  his  neighbor;  direct  and  indirect  killing;  self-defenc 
lying;  mental  reservation. 

Right  of  ownership;  Communism  and  Socialism;  modes  of  acquiri; 
property;  wills;  contracts;  capital  and  labor;  trade  unions;  strikes. 

Society   in    general;    Domestic    society;    Divorce;    Parental    authorii 
Education  of  the  child. 

Civil   Society;    Nature,   end   and   origin;    false   theories;    functions 
civil  government;  state  education. 

International  Law;  nature  and  justice  of  war;  pacificism;  arbitrate. 
Four  and  one-half  periods  pre  week  for  one  semester. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 

(With  the  Department  of   Philosophy) 

EDUCATION  201— Comparative  Philosophy  of  Education  1. 

An   investigation    and   evaluation      of    the    educational      theories 
conspicuous  philosophers   and   educators   prior  to  the  time  of  Rousse 
The   sources   of    educational    thought    and   the   influence   of   philosop 
on  education. 

One  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Two  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Doherty,  S.J. 

(Not  offered   1939-1940.) 

EDUCATION  203— Comparative  Philosophy  of  Education  II. 

An  investigation  and  an  evaluation  of  educational  philosophies  fro 
Rousseau  to  modern  times.  The  emergence  and  the  development  ofi 
Philosophy  of  Education. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four   semester    hours    credit 
Professor  Doherty,   S.J. 
EDUCATION  207— Educational  Sociology. 

Investigation     of    social    problems    from    the    educational      viewpo 
group  needs  and  adjustments. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four   semester    hours    credit 
Professor  Kellar. 
EDUCATION  301 — Seminar:  Problems  in  Educational  Philosophy. 
This  course  presents  an  opportunity  to  discuss: 
The  philosophical  principles  underlying  any  sane  system  of  educati 
the   attitude  of  some   of   the   outstanding    systems   of  thought,    anci<t 
and  modern,  with  regard  to  education. 

The  value  of  modern   tendencies  of   education  in   the  light    of  p 
osophical  principles. 
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The  presentation  and  attempted  solution  from  a  philosophical  point 
view  of  some  of  the  numerous  problems  touching  curricula,  equip- 
;nt,  organization,  administration,  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four   semester   hours    credit 

Professor  Doherty,   S.J. 

History  of  Education 
)UCATION  129— History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 

The  schools  of  Colonial  America.  Modifying  influences  and  the 
olution  of  public  organization  and  state  control.  The  development 
administrative  forms,  institutional  types  and  practices  and  the  pro- 
essive  expansion  and  adjustment  of  American  schools  to  new  con- 
tions. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  McDonald,  S.J. 

3UCATION  227— Survey  of  Educational  Thought  in  Modern  Times. 

An  examination  and  interpretation  of  educational  theories  in  the 
odern  period  and  an  analysis  of  ensuing  movements  and  processes  in 
e  schools.  The  background  of  contemporary  thought;  types  and 
hools  of  educational  philosophy;  their  essential  characteristics  and 
actical  import;  their  present  day  influence,  estimated  worth  and 
mificance  for  future  educational  progress. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four   semester   hours    credit 

Professor   Dunigan,  S.J. 

DUCATION  230— History  of  Catholic  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Catholic  mission  schools  of  the  Colonial  period.  Problems,  develop- 
ent  and  practices  in  the  early  national  period.  The  formulation  of 
i  educational  policy  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  schools  and  the 
tntributions  of  religious  organizations  to  educational  progress. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professor   Dunigan,  S.J. 

DUCATION  231 — Contemporary  Influences  in  American  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develope  an  understanding  of  the 
lajor  factors  which  have  influenced  American  educational  theory  and 
ractice  in  the  past  one  hundred  years.  The  philosophical  principles 
f  representative  American  and  European  educators  during  this  period 
re  reviewed  in  the  light  of  American  practice  and  an  estimate  of  their 
lfluence  established. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester   hours  credit 

(Not  offered   1939-1940.) 
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EDUCATION  237— Comparative  Education. 

Secondary  educational  systems  of  Europe  at  the  present  day 
especially  those  of  England,  Frances,  and  Germany  will  be  examined  am 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  American  theory  and  practice. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Dunigan,  S.J. 

Educational  Psychology,  Measurements   and  Statistics 
EDUCATION  141— Educational  Psychology. 

I.  A  study  of  the  subject  to  be  educated — the  influence  of  bod 
and  soul — the  nature  of  sensitive  and  rational  cognoscitive  faculties— 
the  dynamic  forces  in  human  nature — the  management  of  instinct 
and   emotions. 

II.  The  application  of  the  principles  pf  Psychology  to  learnin 
processes,  to  discipline  and  to  character. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professors  Koen,    S.J.   and  McDonald,  S.J. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Koen,  S.J. 

EDUCATION  149 — Elementary    Educational  Statistics. 

An  introductory    course  in  the   statistical   procedures     employed 
educational  problems  and  research. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Kellar. 
EDUCATION  151 — Mental  Tests  and  Measurements. 

Group  and  individual  tests  of  mental  ability,  their  administration  an 
interpretation.  The  common  sense  of  statistics,  testing,  marking,  an 
grading,  standard  and  new  type  tests. 

One  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Dr.  Cummings. 

EDUCATION  152 — Achievement  and  Remedial  Tests. 

A  discussion  of  their  administration  and  interpretation.  Achievemer 
tests  in  the  following  fields:  English  and  Related  Subjects,  Mathematic 
Social  Studies,  Foreign  Language,  Science,  Health,  Music  and  Ar 
Pupil  Rating  and  Teacher  Rating.  The  new  type  test  and  the  us< 
of  classroom  tests  will  be  considered. 

One  period  per  week  for  two   semesters. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Dr.  Cummings. 

(Not  offered  1939-1940.) 
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)UCATION  153 — Educational  Tests  and   Measurements. 

The   uses,    administration  and  interpretation    of  educational   acrrieve- 
:nt  tests. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Pr©fessor  Kellar. 

HJCATION  159— Psychometrics. 

An  introduction  to  individual    mental  testing.     Practical   experience 
giving  tests.     Survey  of  psychological  methods  of  measuring  human 
.its. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Kellar. 

)UCATION  243— Experimental  Educational  Psychology. 

Nature    and    organization    of    traits,    development,    learning    and    re- 
ltion. 

Two  periods   per  week  for    two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours    credit 
Professor   Kellar. 

)UCATION  245— Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects. 

The  learning  process  and  factors  affecting  achievement  in  Arithmetic, 
riting,  and  the  Social  Studies. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Professor   Kellar. 

)UCATION  246— Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects. 

The    learning    process    and    factors    affecting    achievement    in   Mathe- 
itics,   Science  and  Language. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two   semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Kellar. 

0UCATION  249— Advanced  Educational  Statistics. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  theory  of  test  construction  and  statistical 
aluation.  Prerequisite. — Educ.   149. 

Two  periods  per  week   for  one  semester. 

Two   semester  hours   credit 
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School  Administration,  Supervision   and  Curriculum 

EDUCATION  161 — General  School  Administration  and  Organization. 

This  course  will  present  the  principles  governing  the  organization 
conduct,  and  administration  of  elementary,  junior  and  senior  hig] 
schools,  and  special  classes.  The  purpose  and  aim  of  each  level  wil 
be  critically  examined;  proper  integration  and  articulation  suggested 
problems  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  analyzed.  Relation  and  responsibilit 
of  the  school  system  to  the  parent  and  the  State. 

One  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 
Mr.  Welch. 

EDUCATION  261— Junior  High  Administration. 

The  organization  of  the  Junior  High  School  classes  with  critique  c 
the  curriculum,  aims  and  content.  The  administration,  function  an 
method  of  accomplishment.  Results  of  this  movement.  Type  o 
student  and  problems  peculiar  to  these  grades. 

One  period  per  week  for  one   semester. 
One    semester   hour   credit 
Mr.  Gould. 

EDUCATION  262— Senior  High  Administration. 

Discussion  of  the  problems  of  administration  in  the  Senior  Hig 
School.  The  relation  of  the  Headmaster  to  the  faculty,  students  an 
the  public.  The  course  will  take  up  the  disciplinary  problems  encour 
tered  and  suggest  solutions.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  selectin 
the  curriculum  and  arranging  the  schedule. 

One  period  per  week  for  one   semester. 

One  semester  hour  credit 

Mr.  Masterson. 

EDUCATION  275— Educational  Law  in  Massachusetts. 

A  study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  public  education,  stressing  Massacm 
setts'  statute  law.  Legal  origin  of  the  Mass.  Public  School  Syster 
State  control  and  requirements;  Teachers;  their  appointment,  dismiss 
and  tenure;  School  attendance,  discipline  and  control  over  pupils;  R  J* 
ligious  instruction;  Transportation;  Contracts  of  School  Boards;  To 
liability  of  School  Eoards,  school  officials  and  employees;  School  fun 
and  pensions;  Registers  and  reports  required  by  law. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four   semester  hours  credit 

Mr.  Sullivan. 
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Methods  and  Techniques 

UCATION  181— Class-Room  Methods. 

To  acquaint  the  teacher  in  training  with  educational  organization, 
ss-room  management  and  procedure,  stressing  actual  class-room 
ctice  and  problems  the  young  teacher  must  solve.  For  student 
chers  there  will  be,  in  addition  to  class  work,  fifty  hours  of  observa- 
(l  with  written  reports,  and  seventy-five  hours  of  supervised  teaching 
selected  schools. 

Two  semester  hours  for  class  work 

Four  semester  hours  for  observation  and  practice. 

Prof.  Doherty,  S.J. 

Mr.  Butler. 

>UCATION  183— Methods  of  Teaching  English. 

This  course  offers  during  the  first  semester  a  survey  of  modern 
thods  in  the  teaching  of  oral  and  written  English  on  the  intermediate 
i  senior  high  school  levels.  The  uses  of  creative  and  conventional 
hniques  in  composition,  imitative  exercises,  methods  of  stimulating 
ident  interest  and  suggestions  for  theme  correction  will  be  con- 
ered  following  an  examination  of  problems  connected  with  remedial 
ching  of  spelling,  punctuation,  vocabulary-building  and  grammar, 
[n  the  second  semester,  present  day  trends  in  the  teaching  of  poetry, 
iton,  the  essay  and  the  drama  in  high  school  will  be  examined  and 
cussed,  and  practical  methods  of  applying  these  principles  will  be 
jgested. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Dunigan,  S.J. 

)UCATION  187— Methods  of  Teaching  History. 

This  course  will  consider  the  newer  materials,  points  of  view,  and 
ss-room  procedures  in  the  teaching  of  history.  Among  others  the 
lowing  topics  will  be  considered:  curriculum  trends,  text-books, 
;ts,  and  testing,  maps  and  map-making,  the  unit-mastery  method, 
ified  and  composite  courses,  laboratory  and  case  methods. 

One  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.    Daley. 

3UCATION  189— Elementary  Latin  Methods. 

Elementary  Latin.  Aims  and  objectives  of  elementary  Latin;  the 
aching  of  grammar,  vocabulary,  translation  and  conversation;  speci- 
en  assignments    and  recitations;  problem  discussions. 

One  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two   semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Doherty,   S.J. 
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EDUCATION  191— Methods  in  Algebra. 

The  College   Board  requirement  in   Elementary  Algebra     and     Pla 
Trigonometry  will   be    covered  in   content   with  methods   for  teachii 
each  particular  topic.     Special  demonstration  lessons  by  members  of  t 
class.        Discussions  on  testing,   grading  papers,   home  work,  length 
assignments,  etc. 

Two  periods  per   week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.  McCoy. 


EDUCATION  193— Geometry  Methods. 

Plane  Geometry  complete  and  as  much  Solid  Geometry  as  time  w 
permit  will  be  covered  in  content  with  methods  of  teaching  theoren 
exercises,  construction,  etc.,  and  of  tying  up  the  facts  of  Geometry  . 
usuable  form.  Special  demonstration  lessons  by  members  of  the  class.  T 
course  aims  to  give  the  young  teacher  experience,  and  the  experienc 
teacher  more  confidence  in  his  work. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours   credit 

Mr.  McCoy. 


EDUCATION  195— Analytic   Geometry  Methods. 

This  course  interprets  geometry  in  the  light  of  algebra.  The  con: 
sections,  polar  coordinates  and  the  transformation  of  coordinates  w. 
be  discussed.  The  course  aims  to  help  the  teacher  teach  intelligent 
and  efficiently  the  graph  work,  now  required  for  high  school  math 
matics  and  science. 

Two  periods  per   week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.  Leary. 


EDUCATION  197— History  of  Mathematics. 

This    course  will   discuss   interesting   and  fundamental   aspects  in  tsl 
development   of    arithmetic,     algebra    and      geometry.        The      mater  I 
covered    should    serve    to   enrich    the    background   of    the    mathematii 
teacher  as  well  as  to  be  adaptable  for  classroom  use  to  stimulate  interc 
in  the  subject. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.  Leary. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

rofessors:  Rev.  Terence  L.  Connolly,  S.J.,  (Chairman,  Graduate 
School)  Rev.  John  A.  O'Callaghan,  S.J.,  (Chairman,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences),  Rev.  Carol  L.  Bernhardt,  S.J.,  Rev. 
George  T.  Eberle,  S.J.,  John  F.  Norton,  Rev.  Sidney  J. 
Smith,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  John  L.  Bonn,  S.J.,  Walter  J.  Gavin,  G.  F. 
Gage  Grob,  Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J.,  John  Pick,  Rev. 
Richard  G.  Shea,  S.J. 

nstructors:  Rev.  Brendan  C.  Connolly,  S.J.,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Donovan, 
S.J.,  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Donovan,  S.J.,  Rev.  Paul  S.  McNulty, 
S.J.,  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Moriarty,  S.J.,  Rev.  Edward  L. 
Murray,  S.J.,  Rev.  John  R.  Sullivan,  S.J. 

Teaching  Fellow:  Paul  R.  Sullivan. 
English  O — A  cotirse  in  remedial  English  for  students  who  may  need 

pecial  assistance  in  this  subject. 
Mr.  P.  Sullivan. 

ENGLISH  1-2— Freshman  English. 

Prose  Composition:  A  study  of  the  principles  of  prose  writing;  the 
vord,  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  unity,  coherence,  emphasis.  The 
qualities  of  style:  clearness,  interest  and  force.  Narration  and  descrip- 
:ion.     The  formal  and  informal  essay. 

Poetry  and  Versification:  The  nature  and  types  of  poetry.  Prin- 
;iples  of  versification,  poetic  diction,  the  emotional  and  intellectual 
elements   of  poetry. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

B.  S.  Education,  History  and  Social  Sciences. 

Four    periods  a  week  for  two   semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professors   Bonn,   S.J.,    Gavin,   Leonard,   S.J.,   and  Norton. 

Messrs.  C.  Donovan,  S.J.,  and  McNulty,  S.J. 
ENGLISH  4 — History  and  Criticism  of  English  Litertaure. 

The    Age  of  Shakespeare.     Nineteenth  Century   Essayists.     The  Age 
of  Milton.     The  Romantic  Movement.     Victorian  Poetry- 
Two  periods  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professors    Bonn,   S.J.,    and   Norton.   Messrs.    C.    Donovan,    S.J., 

and  McNulty,  S.J. 
ENGLISH  5-6 — The  Survey  of  English  Literature. 

A  general  survey  of  English  Literature  from  its  beginnings  up  to 
and   including  the  time   of  Milton. 

Three  periods  a  week   for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

t         Professors  Gavin    and  Grob. 
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ENGLISH  21-22— English  Oratory  and  Shakespeare. 

The  theory  and  practise  of  oratorical  composition.  The  qualities  of 
oratorical  style.  Structure  of  the  speech.  Exposition,  argument, 
persuatin,  analysis  and  stylistic  study  of   oratorical  masterpieces. 

Shakespeare:  A  study  of  selected  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  for  their 
literary  and  dramatic  value. 

Three  periods  a  week  for   two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

B.  S.  Education,  History  and  Social  Sciences. 

Four  periods  per   week  for  two   semesters. 

Eight  semester  hours  credit 

Professors  Gavin,   O'Callaghan,  S.J.,   Shea,  S.J.,   and   Smith,  S.J. 

Messrs.  Connolly,  S.J.,  T.  Donovan,  S.J.,  Moriarty,  S.J.,  Murray, 

S.J.,   and  J.    Sullivan,  S.J. 


ENGLISH  23-24— History  and  Criticism  of  English  Literature. 

The  Age  of  Dryden.  The  Classical  period.  The  English  Novel. 
Victorian  Prose.     Twentieth  Century. 

One  period  a  week  for  two  semesters. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professors   Shea,   S.J.,    and    Smith,   S.J.      Messrs.   Connolly,    S.J., 

T.  Donovan,   S.J.,  J.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  and  Murray,  S.J. 

ENGLISH  25— English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  neo-classicism  of  Pope;  the  rise  of  the  periodical  essay  (Addison 
and  Steele)  DeFoe,  Swift;  the  rise  of  the  English  novel;  Johnson  and 
his  group;  the  drama;  Goldsmith;  Sheridan;  diarists  and  letter- writers. 
The   beginnings   of   romanticism. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours   credit 

Professors  Gavin  and  O'Callaghan,  S.J. 

ENGLISH  26— English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  romantic  movement;  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey;  the  narrative  poetry  of  Scott  and  the  historical 
novel;  the  essayists  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Hunt,  Landor,  De  Quincey;  Shelley, 
Keats  and  Byron. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Three   semester  hours  credit 

Professors  Gavin  and  O'Callaghan,  S.J. 
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Courses  for  Advanced  Undegraduates  and  Graduates 

^GLISH  105-106 — Mediaeval  Literature. 

This  course,  primarily  literary  rather  than  linguistic,  is  a  study  of 
e  main  tendencies  in  English  Literature  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
d  fourteenth  centuries.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  mediaeval 
stitutions,  life,  and  manners  as  revealed  in  literature. 

Three   periods   a   week    for   two   semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Pick. 

tfGLISH  121-122— Shakespeare. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  biographical,  literary,  and  theatrical 
ickgrounds  of  Shakespeare's  work  with  special  concentration  on  his 
ramatic  development  and  technique  in  Love's  Labor  Lost,  Two  Gentle  - 
ien  of  Verona,  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
[erry  Wives  of  Windsor,  All's  Well,  Measure  for  Measure,  Pericles, 
empest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Timon  of 
thens,  King  John,  Henry  IV    (parts   1    and  2),  Henry  V. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Pick. 

NGLISH  123-124— Shakespeare. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  biographical,  literary,  and  theatrical 
ackgrounds  of  Shakespeare's  work  with  special  concentration  on  his 
ramatic  development  and  technique  in  Comedy  of  Errors,  Merchant 
f  Venice,  Much  Ado,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Troilus  and 
^ressida,  Cymbeline,  Winter's  Tale,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  Henry  VI,  Richard  III,  Richard  II,  Henry  VIII, 
be  poems  and  sonnets. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester   hours   credit 

Professor  Pick. 

(Offered  in  alternate  years  with   English   121) 

(Not  offered   1939-1940) 

ENGLISH  131— The   Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry   1750-1850. 

This  course  will  examine  the  works  of  the  several  poets  who  reveal 
:he  departure  from  the  tradition  established  by  Dryden  and  Pope.  The 
development  of  new  poetic  interest  and  emphasis  in  the  work  of  Young, 
3rabbe,  Thomson,  Gray,  Collins,  Macpherson,  Percy,  Chatterton,  Burns, 
and  Blake  and  the  influence  of  these  poets  on  later  romantic  poets  will 
be   studied. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Three   semester  hours    credit 

Professor  Norton. 
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ENGLISH    132— The   Romantic   Movement  on   English    Poetry   II. 

This  course  will  continue  the  work  of  the  preceding  with  an  exam 
ination  into  the  poetry  of  the  later  romantic  poets  who  continue  an. 
extend  the  directions  of  their  predecessors.  The  Poetry  of  Words  wortr 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats,  Scott,  Moore,  and  Lando 
will  be  critically  examined  in  its  relation  to  the  life  and  thought  o 
England  and  Europe. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  one   semester. 

Three    semester   hours    credit 

Professor  Norton. 

ENGLISH  133— The  Age  of  Johnson. 

The  changing  tastes  from  Thomson  to  Burns;   Johnson   as  a  literan 
humanist;  his  significance  as  a   critic.     The  beginnings  of  Romanticism 
One  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester   hours  credit 
Mr.  C.  Donovan,  S.J. 

ENGLISH  141-142— Victorian  Prose. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  development  of  Victroian  tendencies  in 
prose,  including  Carlyle,  Newman,  Arnold  and  the  Novelists  of  the 
later  nineteenth   century. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor   O'Callaghan,   S.J. 

ENGLISH  151-152— American  Literature. 

This  course  will  present  a  survey  of  the  most  important  figures  in 
American  literature  from  the  beginnings  through  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  literary  trends  in  the  major  sections  of  the 
country. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six    semester  hours    credit 

Professor  Grob. 

ENGLISH  161-162 — Contemporary   American  Literature. 

A  critical  and  appreciative  survey  of  the  leading  poets  and  prose 
writers  from  the  nineteen-twenties.  Robinson,  Frost,  Millay,  Jeffers, 
Lewis,  Hemingway    and  other  leading  prose  writers  will  be  considered. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  O'Callaghan,  S.J. 
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^GLISH  163-164— Contemporary  British  Literature. 

A  critical  and  appreciative  survey  of  the  outstanding  poets  and 
ose  writers  in  Great  Britain  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
nturies. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  O'Callaghan,  S.J. 

(Offered  in  alternate  years  with   English   161) 

(Not  offered   1939-1940) 

vJGLISH  171-172— The  Historical  Novel  and  Autobiographies. 

This  course  covers  the  period  in  European  history  from  145  3  to  1789. 
he  purpose  is  to  test  the  historicity  of  the  novels  selected  by  parallel 
ading  in  autobiographies  as  constitution  part  of  the  source  material 
hich  should  be  used  by  writers  of  historical  novels.  The  course  is  so 
:signed  as  to  be  adaptable  to  those  majoring  either  in  English  or 
istory. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Bowen. 

(To  be  offered    1940-1941.) 

NGLISH  181-182— Creative  Writing  (prose.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  students  with  more  than  ordinary 
>ility  to  develop  a  distinctive  literary  style  in  writing  prose. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Eberle,  S.J. 

NGLISH  183-184— Fiction  Craft. 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  fiction  writing,  for  advanced  students, 
eating  in  the  first  semester  of  the  problems  of  interest,  viewpoint, 
laracterization,  plotting,  atmosphere,  setting  and  background;  in  the 
cond  semester,  of  sources  of  plots,  objective  and  subjective  inspirational 
mrces,  and  general  thematic  values.  Students  who  take  this  course 
"ill  be  expected  to  read  extensively  from  he  manuals  of  fiction-craft, 
nd  to  prepare  an  analytic  outline  of  each  reading  assignment.  Original 
omposition-work  will  be  expected. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours  credit 
Professor   Bonn,    S.J. 

(Not  offered  1939-1940) 
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ENGLISH  185-186— Verse  Craft. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  verse,  and  the  general  principles  of  vers;- 
cation,  followed  by  an  intensive  analysis  of  various  devices  for  obta:- 
ing  poetic  effects:  rhythmic  usages  of  time-length  and  pause;  sonit 
patterns;  emotional  and  immagnative  enlargement  and  contractu: ; 
active  and  static  effects.  In  the  second  semester  a  study  of  sours 
of  poetic  inspiration,  individual  metier,  etc.  Students  who  take  t? 
course  will  be  expected  to  read  extensively  from  the  manuals  of  ver - 
craft  and  to  prepare  analytic  reports  on  all  readings.  Short  compositic; 
in  the  varying  forms  of  verse  will  be  required   every  week. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Bonn,   S.J. 
ENGLISH  191-192— English  Translations  of  Greek  Literature. 

This  course  offers  for  reading  and  study  in  good  English  translatio; 
from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides;  represe 
tative  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes;  t 
Phaedo,  Symposium,  Phaedrus,  and  parts  of  the  Re  public  of  Plato;  s 
lections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle. 

Three  periods  a  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Maguire. 

(With  the  Department  of  Classics) 

Courses   for  Graduate  Students 

ENGLISH  201— Anglo  Saxon. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  grammar  of  Anglo-Saxon  wii 
readings  from  representative  literary  works  and  selections. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Grob. 
ENGLISH  211— Chaucer. 

A  study  of  the  works,  the  times,  and  the  contemporaries  of  Chauc< 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  tl 
writings  of  Chaucer  and  of  the   literature  of  Chaucerian  scholarship. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four   semester   hours   credit 

Professor  Grob. 
ENGLISH  225— English  Prose:  1603-1727. 

This  course  will  include  a  survey  of  the  most  important  prose  write; 
including  Bacon,  "Walton,  Fuller,  Dryden,  Pepys,  Defoe,  Swift,  Addisoi 
and  Steele.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  c 
various   types   of   prose   and   to   the   rise   of   literary   periodicals. 

Two  periods  per  week  for   two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Grob. 
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1NGLISH  231— English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
ighteenth  century  and  of  the  religious,  social,  and  philosophical  back- 
rounds  of   the  period. 

Two  periods  per  week  for   two  semesters. 

Four   semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Pick. 

1NGLISH  233— The  Romantic  Movement. 

This  course  will  treat  the  nature  of  romanticism,  trace  the  evolu- 
ionary  progress  of  the  English  romantic  movement,  and  offer  a  survey 
f  the  chief  romantic  writers.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to 
he  religious,   social,   and   philosophical   backgrounds   of   the   period. 

Two  periods  per  week  for   two  semesters. 

Four   semester  hours   credit 

Professor   Pick. 

ENGLISH  245— Francis  Thompson. 

The  complete  poetry  of  Francis  Thompson  will  be  studied  as  an  ex- 

[•ression  of  Victorian  tradition  in  style  and  content.  A  comparison 
rill  be  made  of  Thompson's  treatment  of  the  themes  of  nature  and 
Dve  and  their  treatment  according  to  the  traditional  Victorian  mode, 
tudents  will  be  required  to  make  use  of  the  Boston  College  Collection 
f  Thompsoniana  for  original  research. 

Two  periods  per  week  for   two  semesters. 
Four   semester  hours   credit 
Professor    Connolly,   S.J. 
(Not   offered   1939-1940.) 

ENGLISH    247— Coventry    Patmore. 

The  complete  works  of  Coventry  Patmore  will  be  studied  in  relation 
o  the  literary  trend  of  the  Victorian  period.  The  gradual  development 
)f  Patmore's  aesthetic  ideal  will  be  traced  in  his  writings.  A  com- 
parative study  of  this  ideal  will  be  made  with  the  ideals  reflected  in 
:he   aesthetic   movement. 

Two  periods   per  week  for    two   semesters. 

Four   semester   hours   credit 

Professor  Connolly,  S.J. 

ENGLISH  249— Gerard  Manley  Hopkins. 

This  course  offers  an  intensive  study  of  the  biographical,  aesthetic, 
religious,  and  literary  backgrounds  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  his  thought  and  poetry. 

One  period  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Pick. 
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ENGLISH  291— The  Philosophy  of  Literature. 

A  course  in  the  aesthetic  and  critical  principles  of  thematic  letters 
the  psychology  of  literary  inspiration  and  creation;  a  critical  com 
parative  study  of  ancient  schools  and  modern  tendencies. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Bonn,  S.J. 

ENGLISH  293— Life  and  Thought  in  English  Poetry. 

Poetry  as  an  expression  of  a  Philosophy.  Practical  thought  am 
philosophical  reasoning.  Poets  as  thinkers.  The  truth  of  poetry 
Aesthetics  and  Asceticism. 

Two  periods  per  week  for   two  semesters. 

Four   semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Bernhardt,  S.J. 

ENGLISH  311 — Seminar  in  American  Literature. 

This   seminar   will    be   devoted   to   a   discussion   of    special   topics.      Ir 
1939-1940   studies   in  early   American   literature   will    be   emphasized. 
Two  periods  per  week  for    two  semesters. 
Four   semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Grob. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GAELIC  STUDIES 

Professors:  Rev.  John  E.  Murphy,  S.J.,   (Chairman) 
Rev.  Terence   L.  Connolly,  S.J. 

GAELIC  1 — Gaelic  for  Beginners. 

Elements  of  grammar;  greetings,  proverbs,  short  stories.  This  course 
aims  to  give  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  and  a  basis  for' 
conversation  in  Gaelic.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  a 
master's  degree. 

Three  periods    per  week  for   two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  J.  E.  Murphy,  S.J. 

GAELIC  101— Advanced  Gaelic. 

Advanced  grammar;  idioms;  transaction  into  English;  reading  of 
modern   Gaelic  authors. 

Two  periods  per  week  for    two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  J.  E.  Murphy,   S.J. 
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lELIC  221 — Ancient  Gaelic  Literature. 

The  famous  epic,  The  Tain,  and  its  allied  stories,  The  Finn  Saga, 
>e  Prime  Stories  of  Ireland,  The  Voyages,  will  be  treated  from  the 
;rary  and  historical  side.  The  debt  due  to  the  monastic  schools  and 
tholic  inspiration  will  be  stressed.     No  knowledge  of  Gaelic  is  required. 

Two  periods  per  week  for    two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  J.  E.  Murphy,  S.J. 

ELIC  231— Gaelic   Literature,  1000-1550. 

The   religious    writings    of    the    Irish   bards;    the    various   translations 

0  Irish  from  Continental  literature;  lives  of  the  Saints;  bardic  thought 

1  content;  such  writers  as  reveal  the  highest  development  of  the 
iod.     No  knowledge  of  Gaelic  is  required. 

Two  periods  per  week  for    two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  J.  E.  Murphy,  S.J. 
(To  be  offered  1940-1941) 

ELIC  241— Gaelic  Literature  1580-1800. 

^rose  and  poetry  of  writers  taken  solely  from  Gaelic  sources;  lives 
the  writers,  various  types  of  poetry;  decline  of  the  bardic  schools, 
idents  interested  in  the  present  Gaelic  language  and  literary  revival 
1  come  to  know  the  leading  writers  of  the  period  from  the  battle 
Kinsale  to  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  Gaelice  tongue.  No  knowledge 
Gaelic  is  required. 

Two  periods  per  week  for    two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  J.    E.  Murphy,  S.J. 

ELIC  251— Gaelic  Literature,  1800-1940. 

The  last  of  the  song- writers  in  the  old  tradition;  breakdown  of  the 
h   language;    rise    of    the    Gaelic    League;    new     writers    of    the    last 

Iitury;   the  recent    development  of     Gaelic  as  a     language     and     the 
iters  and  poets  of  the  present  day. 
Two  periods  per  week  for    two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  J.  E.  Murphy,   S.J. 
(To  be  offered  1940-41.) 

ELIC  253 — Contemporary  Irish  Drama. 

A  summary  review  of  the  Irish  Dramatists  who  have  written  in  the 
glish  Tradition;  the  development  of  the  Ascendancy  Tradition;  the 
idual  transition  to  the  Gaelic  Tradition  and  the  Irish  Mode.  A  dis- 
5sion   of   selected   plays   of    dramatists   representative   of    each    period. 

Two  periods  per  week  for    two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Connolly,  S.J. 
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GAELIC  255— Modern  Irish  Lyrics. 

The  peculiar  spirit  and  technique  of  Irish  lyrics  written  in  Engh 
will  be  studied.  The  gradual  transition  from  the  Celtic,  English,  a  J 
Ascendancy  Tradition  will  be  traced  in  the  poetry  of  the  foremt 
Irish  lyricists. 

Two  periods  per  week  for    two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Connolly,  S.J. 

(To  be  offered   1940-1941.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN 

Professor:      Paul    A.  Boulanger,    (Chairman) 
Assistant  Professor:      Erich  N.    Labouvie. 
Teaching  Fellow:      Clarence  R.  Kynock. 

GERMAN 

GERMAN  1-2 — Elementary  and  Intermediate  German. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  f 
German  or  those  who  have  had  only  one  year  of  German  in  Seconds 
School.  The  course  is  a  fundamental  course,  aiming  to  give  a  readi* 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  includes  study  in  pronunciation,  a 
thorough  and  intensive  training  in  grammar  and  composition,  suitas 
reading  exercises    and  exercise  in  simpler   forms  of  conversation. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours   credit 

Professors    Boulanger    and   Labouvie. 

GERMAN  11-12 — Intermediate  and  Advanced  German. 

This  course  consists  of  grammar  and  syntax;  readings  of  historil 
and  narrative  prose  and  poetry. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours   credit 
Professors    Boulanger   and   Labouvie. 
Mr.  Kynock. 

GERMAN  21-22 — Advanced  German. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  J 
vanced  and  refined  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  Selected  wojs 
of  outstanding  contemporary  authors  will  be  read  and  special  strs 
laid  on  correct  conversation. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Boulanger. 
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Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

ERMAN  101-102— Survey  of  German  Literature. 

This  course  offers   a  general  view  of  German  Literature  dealing  with 
le  more  important  writers  and  literary  movements. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Labouvie. 


ERMAN  151 — German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  Germany 
id  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  Major  in  German.  It  deals 
ith  the  poetry,  the  novel  and  the  drama  of  this  period. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

(Not  given  1939-1940.) 


ERMAN   152 — German    Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  II. 

This  course  continues  the  work  of  German  103  and  deals  with  the 
oung  German  movement.  It  emphasizes  journalism  and  the  novels 
young  German  authors. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

(Not  given    1939-1940.) 


ERMAN  153-154 — The  German  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
This   course  is  intended  for  those   students  who  wish    to  major    in 
erman.  It  deals  with  the  works  of   the  dramatists  of  that  period  ex- 
usive  of  "Faust".    This  course  is  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Boulanger. 


ERMAN  191-192 — Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  familiarity  with  German  Syntax  and 
iioms  through  practical  exercises  in  written  and  oral  composition. 
:  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  college  German. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Boulanger. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Professors:  Rev.  James  L.  Burke,  S.J.,  (Chairman)  Eduardo  Azuol 
Lee  Bo  wen*,  Rev.  James  E.  Coleran,  S.J.,  Harry  M.  Doyl 
Rev.  Martin  P.  Harney,  S.J.,  Augustine  L.  Keefe,  Re1 
John  J.  Long,  S.J.,  Rev.  John  F.  X.  Murphy,  SJ. 

Assistant  Professor:     Rev.    Edward  H.  Finnegan,  S.J. 

Instructors:  Robert  F.  Buck,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Lyons,  S.J.,  Thomas  I 
Mahoney,  Henry  C.  Titus,  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Reidy,  S.J 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  S.J. 

Teaching  Fellow:     Philip  P.  Perry. 

HISTORY 

HISTORY  1-2— Early   European  Civilization  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

This   course   is   a  survey  of   the   Christian  era   from   the   introductic 
of  Christianity  to  the  inception    of   the  Reformation.  *}>-*^" 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours   credit 

B.  S.  Education,  History,   Social  Sciences. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two    semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Harney,   S.J. 

Messrs.  Lyons,  S.J.,  and  Titus. 

Text:    Boak,      Hyma,      Slosson,      "The      Growth      of     Europe* 
Civilization,    Vol.  I,  pp.  99-479. 

HISTORY  21-22— Modern  European  History,  1500-1939. 

This    course   continues   the  survey  of     European  history     from     tl 
Reformation  to  contemparary  times. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours   credit 
B.  S.  Education,  History,   Social  Sciences. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  two   semesters. 
Six  semester  hours  credit 
Professor   Harney,   S.J. 
Messrs.  Reidy,  S.J.,  and  Walsh,  S.J. 

Text:     Boak,     Hyma,     Slosson,     "The     Growth     of     Europea 
Civilization",  Vol.  II,  pp.    5-563. 

HISTORY  31— English  History  (1066-1715) 

This     course    treats   of    the    political,    social    and    cultural   history  < 
England  from  hte  Norman   Conquest   to  the  Hanoverian  Succession. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Mr.  Perry. 

"'Absent  on  leave. 
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ISTORY  32— English  History  (1715-1935) 

This   course   treats   of    the   political,   social,    and    cultural    history   of 
ngland  during  the  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Mr.  Perry. 

ISTORY  41-42 — Medieval  and  Modern  Civilization  (Selected  Topics) 

This  course  is  intended  for  the  students  of  the  B.  S.  Chem.,  Phys., 
iol.,  courses.  Outstanding  events  of  political,  social  and  religious 
istory,  especially  those  bearing  on  the  development  of  science  and 
ledicine  will  be  considered  in  the  lectures. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two   semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Harney,  S.J. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
ISTORY  101 — Eastern  Civilization  and   Greek  History. 

This  course  treats  of  the  cultural,  political  and  social  history  of 
gypt,  Babylon,  Persia,  but  especially  of  Greece  down  to  the  end  of  the 
;rsian  "Wars. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Keefe. 

ISTORY  102— Greek  History. 

This  course  treats  of  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  end  of  the 
:rsian  Wars  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  special  emphasis  on  Athenian 
ulture. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Keefe. 

ISTORY  105— Roman  History. 

This  course  treats  of  the  social,  political  and  cultural  history  of  Rome 
)wn  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Long,  S.J. 

ISTORY  106— Roman  History  II. 

This  course  treats  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ugustan  Empire  to  the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  special 
nphasis  being  laid  on  the  political  and  literary  features  of  the  Roman 
nperial  History. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Long,  S.J. 
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HISTORY  111-112— Cultural  History  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

This   course   treats   of    the   political  history  of   Western    and  Easten 

Europe   from   the   founding  of   Constantinople   to    the     emergence      o 

Feudalism  about  the  year   1000.      The    art,   architecture,  literature   and 

learning  are    all   related   to  the   political   and   economic    organization  of 

society. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Bowen. 
(Not  offered  1939-1940.) 

HISTORY  113-114— Cultural  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  course  treats  of  the  art,  architecture,  literature  of  the  Mediaeva' 
Period,  of  the  Guilds,  the  town  life  and  the  rural  life  of  these  times. 
and  the  spirit  or  genius  of  mediaeval  peoples. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Bowen. 

(Not  offered   1939-1940.) 

HISTORY  123-124— The  Reformation  in  England  under  Henry  VIII. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  English  Reformation  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  J.  F.  X.  Murphy,  S.J. 

HISTORY  141-142— Europe    from   1815. 

This  course  traces  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  down  to  the  present  time.  Economic,  Political,  Social,  and 
Cultural  factors  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  relations  to  the  whole. 

Three  periods   per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit  I 

Mr.  Mahoney. 

HISTORY  151-152 — American  History  Survey  I. 

This  course  treats  of  the  period  of  discovery,  exploration  and  coloniz- 
ation of  the  present  United  States,  the  American  Revolution,  the 
founding  of  the  Republic,  the  War  of  1812,  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  Question  of  Slavery,  dowm 
to  1850. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Finnegan,  S.J. 

(Given   in    alternate   years   with   History    15  3-154.      Not    given 
1939-1940.) 
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STORY  153-154 — American  History  Survey  II. 

This  course  treats  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Reconstruction  Period,  the 
momic  and  social  problems  of  the  last  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
ntury.  The  Spanish  War,  Imperialism,  the  social  and  economic 
)blems  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  American  participation  in  the 
Drld  War,  and   the  History  of  America  to  date. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Finnegan,  S.J. 

STORY  171-172— The  Historical  Novel  and  Autobiographies. 

This  course  covers  the  period  in  European  history  from  145  3  to 
89.  The  purpose  is  to  test  the  historicity  of  the  novels  selected 
parallel  reading  in  autobiographies  as  constituting  part  of  the 
irce  material  which  should  be  used  by  writers  of  historical  novels, 
e  course  is  so  designed  as  to  be  adaptable  to  those  majoring  either 
English  or  History. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Bowen. 

(To    be  offered   1940-1941.) 

STORY  175-176 — History  and  Appreciation  of  Architecture. 

[n  this  course  the  history  of  architecture,  with  the  ancillary  arts 
1  be  traced  from  the  earliest  remains  of  the  neolithic  period  through 
:   creation   of   the    Romanesque. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Bowen. 

(To  be  offered  again  in  1940-1941.) 

STORY  177-178— History   and  Appreciation  of  Architecture   II. 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
rteenth  century  and  traces  its  decline  through  the  fourteenth  and 
teenth  centuries.  It  will  then  consider  the  rise  and  development  of 
naissance  art  with  considerable  emphasis  being  placed  on  painting 
d  sculpture  as  well  as  the  architecture.  The  course  will  conclude 
th  a  study  of  the  Gothic  revival  and  the  development  of  modern 
:hitecture. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Bowen. 

(Offered  in  alternate   years  with  History   175-176.) 

(To  be  offered  again   1942-1943.) 
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HISTORY  181-182— Latin  American  History,  I. 

The  history  and  civilization  of  the  Hispanic  American  countriei 
Columbus;  the  Conquest;  Council  of  Indias;  Vice  Rois;  Missionaries 
Bolivar;  San  Martin.  O'Higgins;  Mexico;  Buenos  Aires;  Centr; 
America    and    South   American   Countries. 

Two  periods  per  week   for  two    semesters. 
Four   semester  hours   credit 

(Offered   in   alternate   years    with   History    183.      Not      of  fere 
1939-1940.) 

HISTORY  183-184— Latin  American  History,  II. 

An  interpretation  of  certain  social,  economic,  and  political  aspects  c 
Hispanic  American  history  to  enable  the  student  to  interpret  sanel 
current  events  in   Latin  America. 

Two  periods  per  week   for  two   semesters. 

Four   semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Azuola. 

HISTORY  199-200— Readings  for  Prerequisites. 

A   reading    of   basic   works    in   fields    of  history  in    which   candidate 
are  deficient.     Reports  are  to  be  submitted  and  examinations  taken.  Th 
number  of  credits  given  will  depend  on  the  judgment   of  the  directo: 
Professor  Burke,  S.J. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

HISTORY  201-202— Science  and  Method  of  History. 

In  this  course  the  fundamental  nature  of  history  is  examined  an 
established,  together  with  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  tha 
should  actuate  the  student  and  writer.  This  course  is  prescribed  fc 
graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  History  and  must  be  take 
by  all  who  have  not  as  yet  fulfilled  this  requirement. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two   semesters. 

Four   semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Burke,    S.J. 

HISTORY  207-208— Hebrew  History,  I. 

A  study  of  the  biblical  and  non-biblical  data  for  the  history  of  tV 
Hebrew  people  from  Abraham  to  the  Exile.  This  course  is  recommende 
to  students  of  modern  history  and  to  those  minoring  in  History. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two   semesters. 

Four   semester  hours   credit 

Professor    Coleran,   S.J. 

(To  be  offered   1940-1941.) 
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ISTORY  209-210— Hebrew  History,  II. 

A   study    of    biblical    and    non-biblical    data     for   the   history    of   the 
lebrew  period  from  the  Exile  to  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Two  periods  per  week  for  two    semesters. 
Four   semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Coleran,  S.J. 

ISTORY  211-212— Christian  Antiquity. 

A  study  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first  five  centuries. 
Two  periods  per  week  for  two   semesters. 
Four    semester  hours   credit 
Professor   J.  F.  X.  Murphy,  S.J. 

[ISTORY  247-248— Europe  Since  1918. 

A  study   of  the  leading  political,   economic,  and  ideological  problems 
iat  have  appeared  in  post-war  Europe. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two   semesters. 

Four   semester  hours   credit 

Mr.  Mahoney. 

ISTORY  251-252— American  Diplomatic  History,  I. 

A    study  of   the  foreign  relations   of  the  United  States  down  to  the 
livil   War. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two   semesters. 
Four   semester  hours   credit 
Mr.  Mahoney. 

[ISTORY  255-256— Colonial  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  study  of  the  American  settlements  from  their  earliest   colonization 
own  to  the  preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Two  periods  per  week  for  two    semesters. 
Four   semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Finnegan,  S.J. 

[ISTORY  257-258— The  American  Revolution  and  its  Aftermath. 

A   study  from  the  background  of  the  American  Revolution  through 
he  critical  era  down  to  the  end  of  the  Federalist  party  rule. 
Two  periods  per  week  for  two   semesters. 
Four   semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Finnegan,  S.J. 

IISTORY  299-300— Readings. 

A  study  of  source  material  and  authoritative  secondary  material  for 
i  deeper  knowledge  of  some  period  previously  studied.  The  number 
)f  credits  will  depend  on  reports  and  examinations. 

i  """ 
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HISTORY  301— Seminar  in  American  History. 

The   period   for   study    of   the   source,    secondary   and    bibliographica 
material  will  be  the  Critical  Era  of  American  History. 
Two   semester  hours    credit 
Professor  Burke,  S.J. 

GOVERNMENT 

GOVERNMENT  31-32— The  Fundamentals  of  Political  Science. 

This  course  is  an  analytical  and  comparative  study  of  modern  govern- 
mental systems.  An  intensive  study  is  made  of  how  the  leading  state 
of  the  world  are  dealing  with  the  problem  of  government,  and  th< 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the  structural  character  of  the 
different  governments.  Some  of  the  more  important  subjects  studiec 
are:  the  nature  of  the  state;  the  functions  of  the  state  and  the  juris- 
diction of  government;  the  types  of  government;  constitutions;  the 
branches  of  government;  and  problems  of  administration  and  political 
leadership. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six   semester   hours    credit 

Professor    Doyle. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUTES 
AND  GRADUATES 

GOVERNMENT  101-102— American  National  Government. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  structural  and  functional 
aspects  of  government  within  the  United  States.  The  fundamental 
topics  considered  are  Historical  Backgrounds  of  American  Government; 
the  structure  of  government  and  its  legal  bases;  the  general  internal 
organization  of  government;  and  relations  of  the  various  governmental 
units. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semseter  hours  credit 

Professor  Doyle. 

GOVERNMENT  103— State  Government  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  those  aspects  of  state  government 
which  are  of  the   greatest  importance  at  the  present  time.  The  organiz- 
ation of  the  course    will  emphasize   and    analyze    the   following  topics: 
The  Union  and   the    States,   the  original   principles  of  the  various  state 
governments,  the  reformation  of  state  government,  the  state  legislature, 
state    administration,      the   state   judiciary,      direct  legislation     by      the 
electorate,  and  recent  trends  in  state  and  local  government. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
(Not  given    1939-1940.) 
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)VERNMENT  104— Municipal  Government. 

In  this  course  an  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  the  present-day 
>thods  and  problems  of  administration  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
ites.  The  following  topics  will  be  studied:  Administration  and 
actical  Politics;  administrative  principles  and  problems;  the  merit 
stem;  nominations  and  elections;  municipal  revenues;  budget  making 
d  appropriations;  principles  of  city  growth;  crime  and  correction; 
100I  administration;   health  administration;    and  municipal  ownership. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

(Not  given  1939-1940.) 

)VERNMENT  105-106— Public  Administration. 

A  study  of  the  work  of  government  to  carry  into  effect  the  will 
the  people  expressed  in  law.  Important  topics  considered:  the  nature 
public  administration;  the  new  public  administration;  evolution  of 
ivernmental  organization;  financial  administration,  budgeting,  pur- 
asing,  accounting;  personnel  administration;  administrative  law, 
ministrative  legislation  and  adjudication;  government  reporting; 
'vices  of  government  to  the  public. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

(Not    given   1939-1940.) 

|  )VERNMENT  107-108— Business  and  Government. 

A  study  of  the  various  phases  of  government  which  bear  upon  business, 
^nificant  topics  treated:  theories  of  constitutional  protection  of 
isiness;  some  constitutional  and  legal  concepts;  business  pressure 
oups;  anti-trust  laws;  the  control   of  unfair  trade  practises. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours   credit 

Mr.  Euck. 

3VERNMENT  111-112— American  Constitutional  History. 

A  study  of  the  chief  events  and  personages  shaping   the  development 
the  American  Constitutional  System. 

Two  periods  per  week   for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Doyle. 

OVERNMENT  113-114— American  Constitutional  Law. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
onstitution  of  the  United  States  as  developed  in  the  judicial  decisions 
f  the  Federal  Courts. 

Three   periods   per   week   for    two   semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Doyle. 
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GOVERNMENT  115-116— American  Political  Parties. 

This    course  treats  of   the  history  of  the  various    political   parties  i 
the  United  States  from  the   beginning  down  to  the    present. 
One  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
/Two  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Finnegan,   S.J. 

/ 

GOVERNMENT  121-122— European  Governments  Since  1918. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  principal  European  Govern 
ments.  Emphasis  is  placed  mainly  upon  governmental  processes  am 
functions  but  consideration  is  also  given  to  the  structure  of  governmen 
in  the  major  European  States.  The  chief  countries  studied  are  England 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia  and  Japan. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours   credit 

Mr.  Mahoney. 

GOVERNMENT  141-142— Origins  of  Representative  Government. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  sound  political  philosophy  and  fre« 
political    institutions. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  J.  F.  X.  Murphy,  S.J. 

COURSES    FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

GOVERNMENT  201-202 — Problems  of  American  National  Governments 

A  study  of  capital  administrative  and  legislative  problems  of  Americai 
National  Government. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Doyle. 

GOVERNMENT  213-214— Problems  of  Amercian  Constitutional  Law. 

A  study  of  current  developments  and  trends  in  federal  jurisprudence 
Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Burke,   S.J. 

GOVERNMENT  299-300— Readings. 

A  study  of  source  material  and   authoritative  secondary  material  for 
a  deeper    knowledge  of   some  problem  previously   studied.  The  number 
of  credits  will  depend  on  reports  and  examinations. 
Professor  Burke,  S.J. 
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)VERNMENT  301-302— Seminar  in  American  Government. 

The  problem  for  investigation  will  be  the  adoption  and  early  history 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Burke,  S.J. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

ofessors:      Rev.   George   A.   O'Donnell,   S.J.,    (Chairman)    Harold   A. 

Zager. 
sistant  Professors:  Rev.  Francis  B.  Dutram,  S.J.,  Rene  J.  Marcou. 
tructor:    Nazzareno   Cedrone. 
ching  Fellow:  Henry  L.  Valade. 

THEMATICS  1-2— Fundamentals  of  College  Mathematics. 

he  essentials  of  college  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geom- 
y,  together  with  an  introduction  to  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six    semester  hours   credit 
Professors  Dutram,  S.J.,  and  Zager;  Mr.  Cedrone. 

ATHEMATICS  3-4— Freshman  Mathematics. 

After   a  review  of  Elementary  Algebra,  this  course  will  treat  college 
gebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six    semester  hours   credit 

Professors   Dutram  and  Zager;  Messrs.  Cedrone  and  Valade 

ATHEMATICS  31-32— Calculus. 

This  is  a  first  course  comprising  the  definition,  differentiation  and 
tegration  of  the  elementary  functions,  with  applications  to  geometry 
A  physics.  The  course  includes  and  unifies  the  essentials  of  what  is 
dinarily  given  under  the  separate  heads  of  College  Algebra,  Logarithms, 
rigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry  and  Elementary  Calculus. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six   semester    hours   credit 

Professor  Dutram  and  Marcou;  Mr.  Cedrone. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 
AND  GRADUATES 


ATHEMATICS  131— Analytic  Geometry  of  Space. 

Lines;   surfaces;    transformations    of   coordinates;    general  equation    of 
le  second  degree;  quadric  surfaces  and  their  properties. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professor   Zager. 
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MATHEMATICS  132— Synthetic    Projective  Geometry. 

Principle  of  duality;  Desnargnes'  theory  and  applications;  cross  rati 
conies  and  their  polar  equations. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Zager. 


MATHEMATICS  141— Differential  Equations. 

The  study   and  solution    of  equations  of  the  first   and   second  orde 
integration  by  series;  applications  to  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Zager. 


MATHEMATICS  142— Advanced  Calculus. 

A  more  precise  definition  of  function,  derivative,  continuity,  etc 
is  given.  The  course  also  treats:  power  series,  partial  differentials,  im 
plicit  functions,  curvilinear  coordinates,  the  definite  integral,  line,  sui 
face,  and  space  integrals,  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equation 
Gamma  and  Beta  functions  and  the  calculus   of  variations. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Zager. 


MATHEMATICS  143— Partial  Differential  Equations   of  Physics. 

The  general  methods  for  the  solution  of  the  differential  equation 
of  Poisson,  Paplace,  and  the  Wave  equation  for  applications  in  Physics 
the  generalized  (Curvilinear)  coordinate  transformation  theory 
Fourier's  heat  conduction  equation;  Fourier's  series;  Bessel's  function 
Legendre's  polynomials;  orthogonal  function  theory. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Marcou. 


MATHEMATICS  151— Vector  Analysis. 

Fundamental  operations;    the  calculus  of  vectors;    the  operator  Del 
the  theorems  of  Green,  Stokes  and  Gauss. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Marcou. 
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ATHEMATICS  161— Pure  Mathematics. 

An  introduction  to  the  fields  of  Mathematics  Analysis  in  which  the 
ollowing  topics  are  treated;  real  and  complex  number  system,  point 
3ts,  limits,  continuity,  series,  derivative,  integral,  exponential  and 
ircular  functions  of  a  real  and  complex  variable. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six   semester  hours  credit 

Professor   Marcou. 


[ATHEMATICS  163— Theory  of  Infinite  Processes. 

The  elements   of   the    theory   of  infinite  processes:    sequences,    series, 
nd  products. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four    semester  hours  credit 
Professor    O'Donnell,  S.J. 


[ATHEMATICS  181— Finite  Groups. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  finite  groups,  together  with  applica- 
ions  of  this  theory  to  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four    semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Zager. 


COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE   STUDENTS 

1ATHEMATICS  231— Differential  Geometry. 

A  study  of  the  differential  geometry  of  curves  and   surfaces  in  or- 
linary  space.     Differential  invariants.   Frenet's  formulae. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six   semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Marcou. 


MATHEMATICS  233— Vectorial  Geometry. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  linear  geometry  and  metric 
geometry,  of  the  metrical  properties  of  surfaces  and  curves,  of  differ- 
ential invariants  of  vector  fields,  and  an  introduction  to  tensor  analysis. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six   semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Marcou. 

(To  be  offered  1940-1941.) 
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MATHEMATICS  245— Integral  Equations. 

The  classical  theory  of  linear  integral  equations  as  developed  b 
Volterra,  Fredholm  and  Hilbert  will  be  presented  together  with  appli 
cations  to  mathematical  physics. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

(Not  offered   1939-1940.) 

MATHEMATICS  249— Calculus  of  Variations. 

The    maximum   and    minimum    properties   of    functions,   curves,   an< 
surfaces;    applications    to   problems   of   Geometry   and   Physics. 
Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four    semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Marcou. 

MATHEMATICS  261— Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex   Variable. 

The  following  topics  will  be  treated;  complex  number  system;  limits 
continuity;  differentiation  and  integration;  transformations;  series 
residues;    multiple-valued    functions    and    Riemann   Surfaces. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six   semester  hours   credit 

Professor   O'Donnell,    S.J. 

MATHEMATICS  263— Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 

The  presentation  and  formulation  of  the  concepts  of  infinitesima. 
analysis  more  precise  than  the  intuitive  treatment  in  elementary  calculus 
The  topics  considered  are:  real  numbers;  point  sets;  limits  of  sequence* 
and  functions;  continuity;  properties  of  differentials;  theory  of  Rei- 
mann,  Stieltjes  and  Lebesque  integretion. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Six   semester  hours   credit 

Professor  O'Donnell,  S.J. 

MATHEMATICS  265— Elliptic  Functions. 

The   periodicity    of   simple   periodic   functions;   double  periodic   func- 
tions; general  theory  of  Weierstrassian  function. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  O'Donnell,  S.J. 
(Not  offered  1939-1940.) 

MATHEMATICS  301— Seminar. 

Topics  for  discussion  of  interest  to  the  students  are  chosen.  Time  and 
credit  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Marcou. 
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MUSIC 

structor:   Mr.  Theodore  E.   Marier. 

USIC  101-102— A  Survey  of  Music. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  general  student  with 
e  history  of  the  progress  of  music  technique  and  with  those  factors 
iich  contribute  to  a  fuller  understanding  and  greater  enjoyment  of 
usic. 

There  are  no  musical  prerequisites  of  a  technical  nature  to  this  course, 
is  given  primarily  for  the  student  who  keenly  desires  a  systematized 
proach   to   the   world    of  music   and  to   those   who    will   require  such 
general  background  for  concentration  in  music. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.   Marier. 
USIC  103— History  of  Choral  Music. 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  continue  more 
mutely  his  study  of  music  history  in  the  field  of  choral  music  from 
e  middle  ages  to  the  present  day.  Sacred  and  secular  music  is  reviewed 
th  particular  emphasis  on  Chant,  Sacred  Polyphony,  the  Madrigal, 
Ik  Song,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Opera,  the  Solo  Song,  the  Cantata, 
e  Oratorio,  and  the  twentieth  century  idiom  as  found  in  the  vocal 
>rks  of  Berg,  Strawinsky,  and  Delius. 

Prerequisite:  Survey  of  Music    (Music   101-102.) 

(Offered  in  alternate  years  with  Music   101-102.) 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.   Marier. 
USIC  104 — History  of  Instrumental  Music. 

This  course  is  intended  as  a  complement  to  the  History  of  Choral 
asic  for  those  who  wish  to  plan  further  and  advanced  study  in  the 
Id  of  music  appreciation.  The  lectures  will  stress  the  invention  and 
velopment  of  instruments  and  their  use  by  performers  and  composers 
solo  and  ensemble  playing  and  composing. 

The  perfection  of  stringed,  brass,  woodwind,  percussion,  and  key- 
ard  instruments,  the  rise  of  instrumental  virtuosity  and  its  effect 
»on  composition,  the  origin,  growth,  and  the  use  of  forms,  viz.,  the 
erture,  the  suite,  the  concerto  grosso,  the  ballet,  the  symphony, 
ogram  music,  etc.,  comprise  some  of  the  topics  which  are  discussed 
presenting  this  survey  of  purely  instrumental  music  from  the  close 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  works  of  Giovanni  Gabrielli  down  to 
e  twentieth  century  idiom  of  Bartok  and  Hindemith. 

Prerequisite:   Survey  of  Music    (Music    101-102.) 
(Offered  in  alternate  years  with  Music  101-102.) 

Three  periods    per  week   for  one  semetser. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Mr.   Marier. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF    PHILOSOPHY 

Professors:     Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  S.J.,   (Chairman)   Rev.  Frederick  > 
Boehm,    S.J.,   Rev.   Francis  J.   Coyne,   S.J.,   Rev.    Walter 
Friary,  S.J.,  Rev.  Ferdinand  W.  Haberstroh,  S.J.,  Rev.  Jan 
W.  Keyes,  S.J.,  Rev.   Stephen   A.  Keon,  S.J.,    Rev.   Fran. 
E.  Low,  S.J.?  Rev.   Louis  A.  Sullivan,  S.J. 

Associate  Professors:     Rev.  Francis  J.  Cotter,  S.J.,  Rev.  John  J.  Murpr 
SJ. 

Assistant   Professors:    Rev.    Francis    Flaherty,    S.J.,      Rev.    Michael 
Harding,  S.J.,  Rev.  John  A.  McCarthy,  S.J. 

Assistants:    Messrs.    T.    Donovan,    S.J.,    Durant,   McDermott,    Moriart 
S.J.,  Murray,  S.J.,  and  J.  Sullivan,  S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY  41— Dialectics. 

Definition    and  division  of  Philosophy.     Natural   and  Scientific  log 
Material    elements   of  Logic.      Acts   of   the   mind:    Ideas,   Judgmen 

Reasoning.      Nature  of  these   acts,   their  kinds,   properties   and    exterr 

expression. 

Formal  elements  of  Logic: 

Conclusion  from  a  combination  of  judgments:  its  requisites  ai 
external  expression.  Precepts  and  laws  of  reasoning.  Forms  of  arg 
mentation. 

Methods  of  reasoning:  deductive:  The  syllogism,  demonstrate 
probable,  sophistic.  Fallacies.  Induction:  complete  and  incomplete.  1 
nature,  requisites,   use  and  abuse. 

Seven  periods  per  week  for  one  half  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professors   Coyne,   S.J.,    (Chairman)    Flaherty,   S.J.,    Friary,   Sv 
Harding,  S.J.,   and  Low,   S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  42— Criteriology. 

The  stury  of   truth.     Logical  and  moral  trust.     Falsity. 

The  study  of  truth  and  falsity  as  found  in  the  judgment. 

The  study  of  mind  in  relation  to  truth.  Ignorance.  Doubt.  Opinio 
Nature   and  kinds   of  certitude. 

Truth:   its  nature  and    kinds. 

Logical  truth.     Its  attainment.     States  of  mind  with  regard  to  trut 

Certitude.      Its  nature   and    kinds. 

Scepticism  —  kinds;  universal;  methodical  doubt;  agnosticisn 
materialism;  positivism;  idealism;  christian  science;  rationalise 
traditionalism. 
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Means  of  attaining  truth.  Our  cognoscitive  faculties.  Senses:  external 
id  internal.     Intellect.     Authority. 

Approximate  and  ultimate  criteria  of  truth.  Objective  evidence  as 
ie  ultimate  criterion  of  truth. 

Seven  periods  per  week  for  one-half  semester. 
Three    semester  hours    credit 

Professors  Coyne,  S.J.,  Flaherty,  S.J.,  Friary,  S.J.,  Harding,  S.J., 
and  Low,  S.J. 


HILOSOPHY  43— Ontology. 

Being,  its  objective  concept.  Essence.  States  of  being;  existence; 
>ssibility,  internal  and  external.  Source  of  internal  possibility.  Kind 
:  being;  substance  and  accident.  Hypostasis  and  personality.  Distinc- 
on  between  nature  and  person.  Separability  of  accident  from 
bstance.      Species   of   accidents. 

Attributes  of  being;  unity,  individuality.  Identity  and  distinction, 
ruth  and  goodness  of  being.  Perfection  of  being.  Simple  and  com- 
>und  being.  Finite  and  infinite  being.  Order  and  beauty  of  being, 
mses  of  being:   intrinsic  and  extrinsic  causes.  Principle  of  casuality. 

Seven  periods  per  week  for  one-half  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professors  Coyne,  S.J.,  Flaherty,  S.J.,  Friary,  S.J.,  Harding,   S.J., 

and  Low,   S.J. 

IILOSOPHY  44— Cosmology. 

The    origin    of   the   world.      Monism.      Pantheism:    the    absurdity   of 

ntheism;   the  various  systems  of  pantheism.     Materialism. 

Creation.  Formation  and  finality  of  the  world.  The  notion  of 
eation;  the  possibility  of  creation;  the  possibility  of  temporary 
eation. 

The  formation  of  the  world  in  general.;   the  formation  of   our  earth 

particular.     The  final  cause  of  creation. 

The  constitutive  properties  of  bodies.  Preliminary  notions.  Atomism, 
ynamism.      Hylomorphism.      Substantial     changes.      Scholastic    system 

constitution  of  bodies. 

The  laws  of  nature.  Preliminary  notions  The  reality  and  necessity 
physical  laws. 

Miracles.  Definition  of  miracles.  The  possibility  of  miracles.  The 
)gnoscibility  of  miracles. 

Seven   periods   per  week    for   one-half    semester. 
Three  semester   hours   credit 

Professors  Coyne,  S.J.,  Flaherty,  S.J.,   Friary,  S.J.,  Harding,  S.J., 
and  Low,  S.J. 
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COURSES    FOR   ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES 
AND  GRADUATES 

PHILOSOPHY  101— Fundamental  Psychology. 

Life  in  general:  empirical  observations  of  vital  action;  the  power  o: 
self-motion;  purposive  activity;  immannecy  of  action;  Scholastic  con 
cept  of  life;  the  three  essentially  different  grades  of  life;  the  primi 
principle   of    life. 

Plant  life:  the  vegetative  functions — nutrition,  growth  and  repro- 
duction; the  plant  as  a  living  body;  the  unity,  divisibility  and  materia 
nature   of    the  plant  soul. 

Animal  life:  sensitive  life  as  specifically  characteristic  of  the  brut< 
animal;  instinct  and  intelligence;  the  material  nature  of  the  brut< 
animal  soul. 

Origin  of  life:  the  scholastic  theory  on  the  origin  of  the  first  living 
bodies;  refutation  of  spontaneous  generation;  the  scholastic  doctrine 
on  the  origin  of  species  of  plants  and  animals;  biologic   evolution. 

Five  periods  per  week  for  one-half  semester. 
Two  semester  hours   credit 

Professors   Boehm,   S.J.,   Keyes,   S.J.,    and  McCarthy,   S.J.; 

Messrs.   T.   Donovan,  S.J.,   Moriarty,  S.J.,   and  Murray,  S.J 

PHILOSOPHY  102— Advanced  Empirical    Psychology. 

Man's  various  permanent,  mental  powers  known  as  the  faculties  oi 
the   human  mind. 

The  empirical  study  of  sensitive  life  in  man;  conscious  and  un- 
conscious activities;  the  nature  and  properties  of  sensation;  the  externa 
and  internal  sense  perceptions;  dreams,  delusions  and  hallucinations 
Modern  theories  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume.  Mill,  Bain 
Kant  and  Spencer  on  the  external  sense  perception  of  the  material  world, 
the  Scholastic  doctrine.  Sense  appetency;  bodily  movements,  in- 
voluntary and  voluntary;  modern  theories  on  the  origin  of  voluntar) 
bodily  movement;  the  Scholastic  theory;  pleasure  and  pain. 

The  empirical  study  of  intellectual  life  in  man;  the  cognoscitivt 
faculty  known  as  the  intellect;  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  intellect 
the  relation  of  the  intellect  to  the  brain;  the  universal  idea;  the  theories 
of  Plato,  Descartes,  Spinoza.  Leibnitz  and  Kant  on  the  origin  of  the 
idea;  empiricism,  sensism,  positivism;  the  scholastic  theory  on  th' 
origin  of  the  idea.  The  immaterial  appetetive  faculty  called  the  will 
the  freedom  of   the  will. 

Five  periods  per  week  for  one-half  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professors  Boehm,  S.J.,  Keyes,  S.J.,  and  McCarthy,  S.J.; 

Messrs.  T.   Donovan,  S.J.,   Moriarty,  S.J.,   and  Murray,  S.J 
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HILOSOPHY  103— Advanced  Rational   Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  human  soul;  its  substantiality,  simplicity,  spirituality, 
idividuality  and  immortality;  refutation  of  false  theories  on  the  Ego 
Ivocated  by  Kant,  Hume,  Mill  and  James;  the  relation  of  man's  soul 
t  his  body;  refutation  of  various  Monistic  theories  about  the  Phycho- 
lysical  activities  of  man;  the  creation  of  the  human  soul  by  God; 
futation   of  anthropologic  evolution. 

Five  periods  per  week  for  one-half  semester. 

Two   semester  hours   credit 

Professors  Boehm,  S.J.,  Keyes,  S.J.,  and  McCarthy,  S.J.; 

Messrs.   T.   Donovan,   S.J.,   Moriarty,  S.J.,   and  Murray,  S.J. 

IILOSOPHY  104— Natural  Theology. 

Atheism,  Agnosticism,  Pantheism,  Deism,  Theism. 
The  existence  of  God.  The  reasoning  proof  of  God's  existence; 
futation  of  the  immediate,  intuitive  vision  of  God  as  postulated  by 
e  Ontologists;  refutation  of  the  ontological  argument  of  St.  Anselm; 
escartes  and  Leibnitz;  argument  from  Traditionalism  rejected;  refu- 
tion  of  Kant's  argument;  the  certain  proof  of  God's  existence — the 
etaphysical  argument,  the  ontological  argument,  the  cosmological 
gument,  the  moral  argument. 

The  essence  of  God:  the  unproduced  cause  of  the  universe;  the  unicity 
God;   the   absolute    self-sufficiency  of  God;    God   as   a  personal  and 
cessary  Being. 

The  Divine  Attributes — God  is  infinite,  absolutely  simple,  physically 
id  morally  immutable,  eternal  and  immense;  divine  knowledge;  the 
vine  will;  God's  omnipotence. 

God  and  the  World:  the  Creator;  God's  preservation  of  all  his 
eatures  in  existence;  God's  concurrence  with  the  activities  of  His 
reatures;  Divine  Providence;  the  problem  of  evil  in  the  world. 

Supplementary  Questions — modern  philosophers — the  materialistic  and 


ntheistic  concepts  of   God. 

Five  periods  per  week  for  one-half  semester. 

Two   semester  hours   credit 

Professors   Boehm,   S.J.,   Keyes,   S.J.,   and   McCarthy,    S.J.; 

Messrs.   T.   Donovan,   S.J.,   Moriarty,  S.J.,   and  Murray,   S.J. 
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PHILOSOPHY  105— General  Ethics. 

Definition,   nature,   object   and    necessity   of   Ethics. 

Subjective  and  objective  ultimate  end  of  man.  Human  action,  it: 
merit  and  imputability. 

Morality  of  human  acts.     Norm  of  morality,  true  and  false. 

Utilitarianism  and  Hedonism.  Mill  and  Spencer.  External  norm  i: 
law,  eternal,  natural  and  positive.  Nature  and  origin  of  moral  obligation 
human  and  divine.  Kant's  Categorical  Imperative.  Internal  norm  i: 
consciousness. 

Five  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Four   semester  hours   credit 

Professors   Cotter,   S.J.,    Murphy,   S.J.,   and    O'Brien,   S.J.; 
Messrs.  Durant,  McDermott   and   J.    Sullivan,   S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  106— Special  Ethics. 

Man's  duty  to  his  Creator;  revelation,  worship;  Rationalism;  In- 
differentism. 

Man's  duty  to  himself;  self-preservation,  suicide. 

Man's  duty  to  his  neighbor;  direct  and  indirect  killing;  self-defence 
lying;  mental  reservation. 

Right  of  ownership;  Communism  and  Socialism;  modes  of  acquiring 
property;  wills;  contracts;  capital  and  labor;    trade  unions;  strikes. 

Society  in  general;  domestic  society;  divorce;  parental  authority: 
education   of  the  child. 

Civil  Society;  nature,  end  and  origin;  false  theories;  functions  oi 
civil  government;  state  education. 

International  Law;  nature  and  justice  of  war;  pacificism;   arbitration 

Five  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Four   semester  hours   credit 

Professors  Cotter,  S.J.,  Murphy,  S.J.  and  O'Brien,  S.J. 
Messrs.  Durant,  McDermott  and  J.  Sullivan,  S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  107-108— History  of  Philosophy. 

A  study  of  the  Oriental,  Greek,  Christian,  and  Scholastic  Schools  o: 
Philosophy;  Modern  Philosophy;  various  systems  and  theories  of  Des 
cartes  and  his  followers,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Leibnitz 
Berkley,  Rousseau;  the  Scottish  School  and  the  Transcendentalists;  Kant 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Schopenhauer  and  Hegel;  Neo-Kantians;  Neo-Scholas 
tics;  Thomistic  Philosophy  under  Leo  XIII. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester   hours  credit 
Professor  Haberstroh,  S.J. 
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COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

[ILOSOPHY  201— Early  Oriental  Philosophy. 

A  comparative  study  of  God  and  the  individual,  as  recorded  in  the 
ly  literature  of  the  Oriental  nations.  The  Mystical  Philosophies  of 
i  East. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four   semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Haberstroh,  S.J. 

[ILOSOPHY  205— St.   Augustine  and  the  Search  for  Ultimate  Truth. 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  conversion  of  St.  Augustine  from  the 
iterialism  of  Manicheism,  through  the  more  spiritual  thought  of  Neo- 
itonism,  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  in  God. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Haberstroh,  S.J. 

ILOSOPHY  207— St.  Thomas  and  Scholastic  Philosophy. 

A  study  of  the  causes   which  led  to  the  substitution  of  Aristotle  for 
to,  as  a  basis  for  Scholastic  Philosophy.     Scholasticism  in  its  prime. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Haberstroh,  S.J. 

ILOSOPHY  212— Theories  of  Knowledge. 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  theories  of  Absolutism,  Pragmatism  and 
alism,  which  comprehend  nearly  all  the  theories  of  knowledge  that 
presented  in  the  various  schools  of  Philosophy. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Keyes,  S.J. 

[ILOSOPHY  213— The  Problem  of  Being. 

A  discussion  of  the  concepts  of  Being  and  Essence  and  an  examination 
the  historical  disputes  with  regard  to  these  concepts.  Their  position 
fundamental  is  metaphysics. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Boehm,   S.J. 
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PHILOSOPHY  220— Abnormal  Psychology. 

A  discussion  of  mental  disorders  and  mental  hygiene  with  sped 
attention  to  problems  in  education. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two   semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Koen,  S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  221— Contemporary  Psychology. 

An  intensive  study  and  critical  investigation  of  the  principles  an 
tendencies  of  the  more  important  psychologists  and  their  relations  1 
older  psychologies  in  the  light  of  Scholastic  Psychology. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Koen,  S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  223— Psychology   of  Personality. 

The  physical  bases  of  personality  with  special  emphasis  on  glandula 
bio-chemical  and  psychological  factors.  The  more  prominent  theori 
will  be  discussed  and  compared,  with  special  reference  to  Jung,  Adle 
Prince,    Sidis,    Biner. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Koen,  S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  224— The  Psychology  of  Adolescence. 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  physical,  emotional,  social,  religious  ar 
intellectual  development  of  the  normal  adolescent.  The  adolescent  ar 
his  relations  to  home,  school,  community;  types  of  adolescent;  norms 
delinquent,  emotional  deviate,  intellectual  deviate  and  vocational  misfi 
psychological  methods  for  treatment  of  personality  maladjustments. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four    semester  hours   credit 
Professor  Koen,  S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  230— Advanced  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  seeking  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  rational  foundations  « 
human  moral  life,  this  course  inquires  into  the  meaning  and  practic 
implications  of  such  basic  ethical  concepts  as:  Human  destiny,  tl 
moral  order,  conduct,  responsibility,  conscience,  the  Christian  virtu 
of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  human  concupiscence  as  the  root  of  mor 
evil.  This   course  is  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  J.  J.  Murphy,  SJ. 
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PHILOSOPHY  231— Social  Philosophy. 

This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  modern  social-economic  question 
n  the  light  of  the  social  philosophy  of  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI.  The 
)roblems  resulting  from  Capitalism  will  be  studied  and  discussed;  among 
:he  questions  treated  are:  the  purpose  of  economic  activity;  the  relation 
between  ethics  and  economics;  the  relation  between  state  and  private 
,'conomic  enterprise;  the  morality  of  and  equitable  distribution  of 
•ent,  interest,  profits  and  wages;  the  rights  and  duties  of  Capital  and 
^abor.  The  various  tenets  and  solutions  of  conflicting  schools  of 
:hought  will  be  analyzed,  and  an  application  of  the  social  philosophy 
)f  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI  made  to  present  trends  and  problems  in  the 
United  States. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester   hours  credit 
Professor  O'Brien,  S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  232— The  Philosophy  of  Communism. 

A  study  of  Communism  in  its  varying  forms;  religious,  philosophical, 
political,  social  and  economic,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  down 
through  the  ages.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  its  manifestations 
in  the   contemporary   world. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester   hours  credit 

Professor  Cotter,  S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  242— God  in  Modern  Philosophy,  III. 

Contemporary  religious  movements  in  America;  Athesitic  Com- 
munism. 

One  period  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Two  semester  hours   credit 
Professor   Keon,   S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  243— Philosophy  of  Religion,  I. 

A  study  of  the  influence  which  leading  American  Philosophers  have 
had  on  the  shaping  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  mentality  in  the  United 
States  as  manifested  in  current  religious  movements.  The  following 
will  be  discussed  and  criticized:  Emerson  and  Transcendentalism,  James 
and  Pragmatism,  Royce  and  Idealism,  Santayana  and  Realism,  Dewey 
and  Humanism,  Babbit,  etc. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

I  Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  L.  Sullivan,   S.J. 
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PHILOSOPHY  244— Philosophy  of  Religion,  II. 

An  analysis  and  criticism  in  the  light  of  Catholic  principles  of  t\ 
Cosmic  Theism  of  Whitehead;  the  Religious  Humanism  of  Otto,  Sellar 
Hayden  and  Lippman;  the  Empirical  Theism  of  Fosdick;  Buchmanisi 
and  the  revival  of  Orthodox  Protestantism  by  Barth.  The  course  wi 
also  afford  occasion  to  review  the  doctrinal  aspects  of  the  conflict  c 
Christianity  with  Communism,  exaggerated  Nationalism  and  Nee 
Paganism. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Two  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  L.   Sullivan,  S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  250— Philosophy  and  Modern  Physics. 

A  discussion  of  Scholastic  Principles  in  relation  to  some  moden 
scientific  theories;  the  aims  and  methods  of  Philosophy  and  Science 
the  laws  of  nature;  teleology  and  determinism,  cosmic  evolution  an< 
creation,   Scientific    and   Philosophic    Induction. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester   hours  credit 

Professor  J.  P.  Kelley,  S.J. 

PHILOSOPHY  299— Readings. 

A  study  of  source   material  and  authoritative  secondary  material  foi 
a   deeper  knowledge  of  some   subject  previously  studied.     The  numbei 
of  credits  will  depend  upon  reports  and  examination. 
Professor  J.  A.  O'Brien,  S.J. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

Professors:     Rev.    John    A.    Tobin,    S.J.    (Chairman),    Rev.    Joseph    P. 

Kelly,  S.J. 
Associate  Professor:      F.  Malcolm   Gager. 
Assistant  Professors:     Hans  Reinheimer,  Frederick  E.  White. 
Technician:     John  L.  Shork. 
Teaching  Fellow:     Rev.  John  J.  McCarthy,  S.J. 
Assisting   Fellows:      Walter    G.   Driscoll,     John   F.   Gallagher,      Albert 

Kelleher,  Leo  R.  Landrey. 

PHYSICS  1-2— General  Physics  (Science  Major) 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  expect  to  major 
in  science.  It  presents  a  general  survey  of  classical  and  modern  physics, 
mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  light  and  sound.  Elementary  Calculus  is 
used  in  mathematical  solutions. 

Three  lectures   and   one     laboratory  period     per  week      for  two 

semesters. 
Eight  semester   hours  credit 
Professors   White   and   Gager   and  Assistants. 
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HYSICS  31— Physical  Optics. 

This  course  presents  a  mathematical  study  of  wave  motion.  Huygen's 
rinciple,  dispersion,  interference,  diffraction,  polarization,  electro- 
lagnetic   theory  of  light,   Quantum  Theory. 

Three    lectures    and    one    laboratory    period    per    week    for    one 
semester. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor   Reinheimmer   and   Assistants. 


HYSICS  32— Heat  and  Thermodynamics. 

This  course  gives  a  mathematical  discussion  of  the  generation  of  heat, 
hermometry,  dilitation,  calorimetry,  radiation,  conduction,  thermo- 
lynamics,  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 

Three    lectures    and    one    laboratory    period    per    week    for    one 
semester. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  White  and  Assistants. 


'HYSICS  41-42— General   Physics. 

This  course  presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  Physics  for  students 
vho  have  never  studied  this  subject  or  for  students  who  find  their  High 
>chool  inadequate  for  their  study  of  Philosophy.  Emphasis  is  put  upon 
:he  experimental  facts  and  the  theories  rather  than  on  mathematical 
:omputations. 

N.B.  This   course  gives  no  credit  for  medical  or  scientific  schools. 
Two  lectures  and  one     laboratory  period     per     week  for     two 

semesters. 
Six  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Tobin,  S.J.,  and  Assistants. 


PHYSICS  43-44— General  Physics   (Pre-Medical) 

This  course  presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  mechanics  of 
solids,  liquids  and  gases,  wave  motion  and  radiation,  sound,  heat,  light, 
magnetism  and  electricity. 

Three   lectures   and    one   laboratory   period      per   week    for      two 

semesters. 
Eight  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Tobin,  S.J.,   and  Assistants. 
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COURSES    FOR    ADVANCED    UNDERGRADUATES 
AND  GRADUATES 

PHYSICS  101— Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. 

This   course  gives   a  mathematical    treatment   of    the  mechanics  of 
particle  and  of  rigid  bodies;   also  the  properties  of  elastic  bodies,  impul: 
and   momentum,    periodic   motion,   hydromechanics   and   hydrodynamic 

Three   lectures   and  one  laboratory     period  per      week   for     or 

semester. 
Four  semester  hours    credit 
Professor   White   and   Assistants. 


PHYSICS  102— Acoustics. 

This    course    gives    a    mathematical    discussion    of     vibratory   motion 
wave  propagation,  sound  transmission,  and  radiation  and  sound  filtration 

Three   lectures   and  one  laboratory     period  per      week   for     on 
semester, 
i  Four  semester  hours    credit 

Professor   White  and   Assistants. 
(To  be  offered  in  1940.) 


PHYSICS  103— Theory  of  Measurements. 

This  course  deals  with  the  general  aspects  of  the  laboratory  methoc 
as  a  tool  of  analysis  in  the  field  of  research.  A  theoretical  and  practical 
study  of  measurements,  methods,  errors,  graphical  representations,  and 
graphical  analysis  are  presented.  In  addition,  laboratory  problem  plan- 
ning data  entry,  and  data  analysis  are  detailed. 

Two  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester    hours  credit 
Professor  Gager. 


PHYSICS  104— Mechanical  Drawing. 

Instruction   in   the   elements   of   drafting,      lettering,       and      tracing. 
Practise  in  drawing  projections  etc.  and  machine  parts. 

Two  lectures  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Two  semester    hours   credit 
Professor  Gager. 
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EEYSICS  105-106 — Alternating  Currents. 

This  course  presents  a  mathematical  study  of  heating,  lighting  and 
agnetic  effects,  electrodynamics,  capacitance,  impedence,  resonance, 
>wer-factors,   transformers   and   oscillatory  currents. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  two 
semesters. 

Eight  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Gager  and  Assistants. 

HYSICS  107-108— Modern  Physics  and  Philosophy. 

This  is  a  lecture  course  discussing  the  coordinated  accounts  of  the 
indamental  facts  and  theories  in  Physics  and  their  relationships  to 
cholastic  Cosmology.  A  brief  and  non-mathematical  survey  of  the 
leories  of  the  universe,  conceptions  of  reality,  etc. 

Two  lectures  and  one  seminar  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor   Tobin,    S.J. 


COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

HYSICS  201-202— Theoretical  Physics. 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  mathematical 
heory  of  the  general  fields  of  Physics,  contributing  a  foundation  for 
ibsequent    specialization. 

Three  lectures  per   week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  White. 

•HYSICS  203-204— Atomic  Physics. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  solution  of 
he  Schrodinger  wave  equation  for  important  systems  is  studied  in 
;reat  detail.  This  is  followed  by  the  consideration  of  the  perturbation 
heory,  the  variation  method,  etc. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester   hours   credit 

Professor  White. 

'HYSICS  205-206— Spectroscopy. 

An  advanced  study  of  Huyghens  principle,  dispersion,  diffraction, 
polarization,  origin  of  spectra,  radiation  potentials  and  recent  theories 
oi  light. 

Two   lectures   and   one   laboratory      period   per   week      for      two 

semesters. 
Six  semester   hours  credit 

I        Professor  Reinheimmer  and  Staff. 
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PHYSICS  207-208— Electric  Oscillations  and  Electromagnetic  Waves. 

A  study  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  gaseous  and  thermioni 
conduction.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  circuit  element  applicatior 
and  limitations.  Circuits  under  free  and  forced  vibrations  are  studiec 
Particular  attention  is  directed  to  thermionic  and  ionic  oscillator: 
modulation,  regeneration,  demodulation,  amplification  and  to  commerce 
frequency  rectification,  and  transmitting  and  receiving  systems  an 
radiation    of   energy   into   space. 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  for  tw< 
semesters. 

Eight  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Gager  and  Staff. 

PHYSICS  209-210— Electromagnetic  Theory. 

The  study  of  electrostatic  fields,  dialectric  and  electrical  energy 
magnetic  fields  of  magnets  and  currents,  radiation  and  propagation  o 
waves.  Maxwell's  equations  and  the  Poynting  vector,  and  their  applica 
tion  to  reflection  and  refraction  of  waves  through  different  media 
Fresnel's   formulae,    Brewster's   angles    and  the  Zeeman  effect. 

Three  lectures  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

To   be   offered    1940-1941    with   Professor  Marcou. 

PHYSICS  211-212— Seismology. 

The    theory  and  causes  of  earthquakes,   the   principle  of   the  seismo- 
graph,  dynamics  of  seismic  wave  propagation. 
To  be  offered  1940-41. 
Professor   G.  A.   O'Donnell,  S.J. 

PHYSICS  213-214— Philosophy  of  Modern  Physics. 

A  discussion  of  Scholastic  Principles  in  relation  to  some  modern 
scientific  theories;  the  aims  and  methods  of  Philosophy  and  Science; 
the  laws  of  nature,  teleology  and  determinism,  cosmic  evolution  and 
creation,    scientific  and  philosophic   induction. 

Two  lectures  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  J.  P.  Kelly,  S.J. 

PHYSICS  215-216— Seminar. 

A  discussion  of  selected  topics  from  Modern  Physics. 
One  seminar  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Physics   Faculty. 

PHYSICS  217-218— Thesis  Work. 

A   research   problem  to   determine   and  increase  the    ability      of     the 

student  to  do  ORIGINAL  work  of  an  investigating  nature.     A     formal 

problem   will  be   assigned  to   the   student   by   the   department.      Formal 

records  must  be  accepted  and  conferences  with  the  advisor  are  required. 

Physics  Faculty. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION 

'rofessors:  Rev.  Edward  T.  Douglas,  S.J.,  (Chairman)  Rev.  Francis 
J.  Coyne,  S.J.,  Rev,  Francis  J.  Finan,  S.J.,  Rev.  Walter 
Friary,  S.J.,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Low,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  Francis  Flaherty,  S.J.,  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Harding,  S.J.,  Rev.  Lemuel  P.    Vaughan,  SJ. 


tELIGION  1— Divinity  of  Christ. 

Revelation,  Natural  and  Supernatural,  is  the  first  topic  studied  in 
:his  course;  this  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  Miracles  and  Prophecies 
is  the  guarantees  of  Revelation.  The  Documents  of  Christian  Revela- 
ion  and  their  historic  value  are  next  examined.  The  authenticity, 
ntegrity  and  reliability  of  the  four  Gospels  is  then  established.  From 
hese  proofs  are  then  drawn  to  establish  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
he  divine  origin  of  His  mission  and  His  Doctrines  and  the  Divine 
ipproval  of  the  Christian  Religion  established  by  Him. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
One   semester  hour    credit 

Professor   Finan,   S.J. 


RELIGION  2— The  Church  of  Christ. 

This  course,  assuming  Religion  1,  goes  further  to  prove  the  Catholic 
Church  as  the  Church  established  by  Christ.  The  designation  of  the 
Apostolic  College  as  an  authentic  and  authoritative  teaching  and  ruling 
body  is  first  examined;  this  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  promise 
and  conferring  of  the  Primacy  of  Jurisdiction  on  St.  Peter.  The  nature 
and  character  of  Christ's  Church,  the  marks  which  it  was  to  have,  are 
then  studied  as  they  appear  from  His  declaration  in  the  Gospels  and 
from  inferences  drawn  from  these  statements.  These  are  then  applied 
to  the  religious  bodies  of  the  world  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  Church  established  by  Christ.  Detailed  study 
is  then  made  of  certain  special  questions  such  as  Papal  Infallibility, 
Papal  Jurisdiction,  the  Bishops  and  Councils,  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State. 


I 


Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
One   semester  hour   credit 
Professor   Finan,   S.J. 
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RELIGION  21— Existence  and  Essence  of  God. 

This  course  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  idea  of  belief  in  Goc 
The  nature  of  Faith,  natural  and  surpernatural,  is  then  examined,  an 
the  necessity  and  certainty  of  Faith  are  then  pointed  out.  This  par 
of  the  course  concludes  with  a  brief  study  of  general  ideas  about  Sacre 
Scripture  and  tradition  as  fonts  of  Revelation. 

The  second  part  of  this  course  examines  the  various  arguments  whicl 
are  used  to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  The  nature  and  essence  o 
God  are  then  taken  up,  together  with  the  Divine  Attributes,  and  dis 
cussions  are  held  on  Pantheism  and  Atheism.  The  fundamental  notion 
of  the  mystery   of  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  one  Divine  Nature. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
One   semester  hour    credit 

Professor  Vaughan,  S.J. 


RELIGION  22— God  the  Creator. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  takes  up  the  question  of  the  creation  oi 
the  world  and  of  its  various  component  elements,  together  with  certair 
related  questions  of  modern  interest.  The  second  part  of  the  course 
examines  the  state  of  Original  Justice  in  which  our  first  parents  wen 
created  and  their  loss  of  this  state  and  its  privileges  by  Original  Sin. 
the  consequneces  of  this  sin  are  then  taken  up,  together  with  the  re- 
lated question  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  the  Mother  oi 
God.  The  course  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  Eschatology:  the 
General   Judgment;   Heaven;   Hell;   Purgatory. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
One   semester  hour    credit 

Professor  Vaughan,  S.J. 


RELIGION  41-^-God  the  Redeemer. 

This  course  makes  an  intimate  study  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, beginning  with  a  study  of  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
associated  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity  is  taken  up,  and  both  mysteries  are  examined  as  far  as  revela- 
tion and  human  reason  can  go.  The  Hypostatic  Union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  the  one  divine  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  studied, 
together  with  many  questions  involved  in  this,  such  as  the  divine  and 
human  wills  of  Christ,   theandric  actions,  etc. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

One   semester  hour    credit 

Professors  Coyne,  S.J.,  Flaherty,  S.J.,  Friary,  S.J.,  Harding,  S.J., 
and  Low,   S.J. 
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ELIGION  42— God  and  Redemption. 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Redemption 
egun  in  Religion  41,  examining  the  nature  of  Redemption  more  in 
etail  and  discussing  the  question  of  the  Merits  of  Christ.  The  second 
art  of  the  course  discusses  the  question  of  the  worship  of  Christ;  the 
evotion  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  an  examination  of  her 
rerogatives;  the  devotion  to  the  Saints.  The  third  part  of  the  course 
egins  the  treatment  of  the  application  of  the  Redemption  by  an 
xamination  of  the  nature  and  the  necessity  of  Grace,  and  the  definition 
nd  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  Grace:  Sanctifying  Grace:  Actual 
Irace;  Efficacious  Grace. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
One  semester  hour   credit 

Professors  Coyne,  S.J.,  Flaherty,  S.J.,  Friary,  S.J.,   Harding,    S.J. 
and  Low,  S.J. 


COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 
AND  GRADUATES 

ELIGION  101— The  Sacraments. 

This  course  continues  the  treatment  of  the  application  of  the  Re- 
emption,  begun  in  Religion  42.  Attention  here  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
le  Sacraments  as  the  means  of  Grace.  The  nature  and  efficacy  of 
le  Sacraments  are  explained  in  general,  together  with  certain  questions 
3nnected  with  these  topics.  Then  the  three  Sacraments  of  Baptism, 
Confirmation  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  are  examined  in  detail.  The 
loly  Eucharist  is  discussed  as  both  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice,  and  the 
ature  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  explained. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

One   semester  hour   credit 

Professor  Douglas,  S.J. 

ELIGION  102 — Sacraments  and  the  Commandments. 

This  course  completes  the  discussion  of  the  Sacraments  as  means  of 
irace  which  is  begun  in  Religion  101.  The  course  begins  with  a 
reatment  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  the  related  question  of 
ndulgences.  Then  the  last  three  Sacraments  are  taken  up  in  succession: 
Extreme  Unction;  Holy  Orders;  Matrimony.  The  course  concludes 
nth  a  general  discussion  of  Christian  Morality  and  of  the  nature  and 
>inding  force  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law;  this  is  supplemented  by 
n  explanation  of  the  Commandments  of  God  and   of  the  Church. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

One   semester  hour   credit 

k    Professor  Douglas,  S.J. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGE 

Professors:  Gino  de  Solenni  (Chairman  in  the  College),  Eduardo  Azuol 
Antonio  L.  Mezzacappa  (Chairman  in  the  Graduate  Schoo 
Rev.  Leo  E.  FitzGerald,  S.J.,  Rev.  Paul  de  Mangeleere,  S. 

Assistant  Professor:      Andre  de  Beauvivier. 

Instructors:     Timothy  J.  Burke,  John  J.  Hayes,  Ernest  A.  Siciliano. 

Teaching  Fellow:      Victor  Aubert. 


FRENCH 

FRENCH  1-2 — Elementary  and  Intermediate  French 

This  course  is  for  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  Fren< 
or  for  those  who  have  had  but  one  year  of  French  in  High  Scho< 
An  intensive  study  of  the  French  Grammar  and  suitable  readii 
exercises    will   compose  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  course. 

Three  periods  per   week  for  two  semesters. 

Six   semester   hours    credit 

Mr.   Siciliano. 

FRENCH  11-12 — Intermediate  and  Advanced  French 

This  course  offers  a  thorough  review  of  French  grammar,  writt 
and  oral  composition,  and  the  reading  of  French  prose  of  modera 
difficulty. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six   semester   hours    credit 

Professors   FitzGerald,   S.J.,    and   de   Beauvivier. 
Messrs.   Burke,   Hayes    and  Siciliano. 


FRENCH  21-22— Advanced  French 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  maste 
pieces  of  French  Literature.  Along  with  occasional  lectures  deali:: 
with  the  eminent  French  authors,  there  will  be  a  number  of  nov 
assigned    for  outside  reading. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six   semester   hours    credit 

Professor  de  Beauvivier,  Messrs.  Burke,  Hayes  and  Siciliano. 
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COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 
AND  GRADUATES 

FRENCH  101-102— Survey  of  French  Literature 

This  course  offers  a  general  view  of  French  Literature,  dealing  with 
the  more  important  writers  and  literary  movements.  As  this  course 
mtails  a  large  amount  of  outside  reading,  only  students  who  can  read 
French  rapidly  are  permitted  to  enroll. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six   semester   hours    credit 

Professor  de  Solenni. 

FRENCH  131-132 — French  Literature  in  the   Seventeenth  Century 

This   course   offers   lectures,   readings   and    reports    treating    in   detail 
the    social   and  intellectual    life   of   France   during    the   Golden   Age    of 
French   Literature.     Lectures  are  conducted  in  French. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six   semester   hours    credit 
Mr.   Siciliano. 

(Offered  in  alternate  years  with  French   151-152 
Not    offered   1939-1940.) 

FRENCH  141-142— French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth    Century 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  scoial, 
hilosophical,   scientific,   and    literary  ideas    of  the   Century,   with    par- 
icular    attention   on   the   works   of     Montesquieu,      Voltaire,      Diderot, 
arivaux,  Rousseau,  and  Beaumarchais.  Conducted  in  French. 
Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four  semester   hours    credit 
Professor  de  Mangeleere,   S.J. 

FRENCH  151-152 — French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

This  course  deals  with  the  poetry,  the  novels,  and  the  drama  of  the 
Romantic  and  Realistic  Movements  through  lectures,  outside  readings 
ind  reports. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six   semester   hours    credit 

Mr.   Siciliano. 

FRENCH  161 — Contemporary  French  Literature 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  principal  literary  movements  in  France 
from  1870  to  the  present.     Conducted  in  French. 
Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four   semester  hours  credit 
Professor  de  Mangeleere,  S.J. 
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FRENCH  165 — Modern  Christian  Revival    in  French  Literature 

The  Revival  will  be  studied  from  its  birth  in   the  late  years  of  the 

nineteenth  century  up  to  the  present,  as  represented  by  a  selected  group 

of   typical  writers  in  prose,   drama,   and  lyrics.      Conducted   in   French. 

To   be   offered   1940-41. 

FRENCH  181-182— Advanced  French  Composition 

This  course  consists  of  translations  of  difficult  English  prose  into 
idiomatic  French,  and  of  a  detailed  study  of  style  in  selected  passage 
from  contemporary  French  authors  .  Much  attention  will  be  given  t( 
pronunciation  and  oral  composition. 

Three  periods  per   week  for  two  semesters. 
Six   semester   hours    credit 
Mr.   Burke. 

FRENCH  191-192— History  of  French  Civilization 

This  course  deals  with  the  geography  and  history  of  France,  th< 
development  of  its  social,  political  and  economic  institutions,  and  the 
evolution  of  its  arts  and  sciences. 

Three  periods  per   week  for  two  semesters. 

Six   semester   hours    credit 

To  be  offered   1940-1941. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

FRENCH  203— History  of  the  French   Language 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  modcrr 
French  from  spoken  Latin.  After  the  phonetic  laws  have  been  esta- 
blished, they  will  be  applied  to  Old  French  inflections  and  to  resulting 
modern  forms.  The  following  works  will  be  read:  La  Vie  de  Sami 
Alexis,  La  Chanson  de  Roland,  and  Yvain. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four   semester  hours  credit 

Professor  de  Mangeleere,  S.J. 

FRENCH  211— French    Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  chief  narrative,  dramatic,  and  lyri< 
literature  of  France  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Opei 
to  students  who  have  completed  Fr.  203. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester   hours   credit 

Professor    Mezzacappa. 
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'RENCH  221— French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 

The  causes,  character,  and  progress  of  the  Renaissance  in  France, 
"he  Pleiade  and  the  transformation  of  the  French  lyric  ideal;  the  birth 
f  the  regular  French  tragedy;  oratory,  essay,  and  satire.  Conducted 
1  French. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six   semester   hours    credit 

Professor  de  Mangeleere,  S.J. 

RENCH  301— French  Seminar 

In  1939-40  a  detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the  lyric  poetry  in  the 
ineteenth  century.  Research  and  written  reports  on  special  topics, 
'ime  and  credit   to  be   arranged. 

Professor  de  Mangeleere,  S.J. 

ITALIAN 

TALI  AN   1-2 — Elementary  and  Intermediate  Italian 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  beginning  the  study 
f  Italian  or  who  have  had  less  than  two  years'  study  of  the  language 
l  secondary  school.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student 
i  the  fundamentals  of  the  grammar  and  to  enable  him  to  read  easy 
:alian  prose. 

Three  periods  per  week    for  two   semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  de  Solenni. 

TALIAN  11-12 — Intermediate  and  Advanced  Italian 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  two  years  of 
udy  in  Italian  in  secondary  schools  and  for  all  who  take  Italian  1-2 
i  Freshman  year.  It  aims  to  give  a  thorough  review  of  grammar  and 
ractise  in  written  and  oral  expression.  Plays  and  short  stories  bv 
")ntemporary  writers  will  be  read. 

Three  periods   per  week    for   two   semesters. 

Six   semester  hours  credit 

Mr.   Siciliano. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND 

GRADUATES 

TALIAN  101-102 — Survey  of  Italian  Literature 

This  course  affords  a  general  view  of  Italian  literature,  dealing  with 
he  more  important  writers  and  literary  movements.  It  will  include 
;ctures,  translations,  collateral  reading  and  reports. 

Three  periods  per  week    for  two   semesters. 

Six   semester  hours  credit 

Professor  de  Solenni. 
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ITALIAN  151-152 — Itailan  Literature  of   the  Nineteenth  Century 

This  course  deals  with  the  poetry,  the  drama  and  the  novel  of  the 
Romantic  and  Realistic  Movements.  Class  discussion,  outside  reading 
and  reports. 

Three   periods   per  week    for   two   semesters. 

Six  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  de  Solenni. 

ITALIAN  181-182 — Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation 

This   course  is   designed    to   give   familiarity   with   Italian   syntax    and 
idioms  through  practical  exercises  in   oral  and  written   composition. 
Three  periods  per  week    for   two   semesters. 
Six   semester  hours  credit 
Professor  de  Solenni. 
(Not  offered  1939-1940.) 

COURSES   FOR   GRADUATE    STUDENTS 

ITALIAN  203— History  of  the  Italian  Language 

In  the  first  semester  the  course  will  trace  the  development  of  modern 
Italian  from  spoken  Latin.  In  the  second  semester  selections  will  be 
read  from  the  literature  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four   semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Mezzacappa. 

ITALIAN  221 — Literature  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 

The   course   consists   of  lectures,    collateral   reading,   and   reports,   and 
deals    chiefly   with    the    works   of   Lorenzo    de   Medici,    Poliziano,    San- 
nazzaro,  Machiavelli,  Ariosto,  Bandello,  Castiglione,  Bembo,  Cellini,  and) 
Torquato   Tasso.      Conducted  in  Italian. 

(To  be  offered  1940-41.) 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Mezzacappa. 

ITALIAN  225— The  Works  of  Dante 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  lectures  on  the  history  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  on  the  life  and  minor  works  of 
the  Poet,  the  course  deals  specifically  with  the  Vita  Nuova  and  the 
Dlvina  Commedia,  which   are  read  in   full. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Mezzacappa. 
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TALIAN   301— Italian  Seminar 

In   1939-40    the   Seminar   will    be   dedicated   to   the    literature   of  the 
mrteenth  century,  particularly  to  the  works  of  Petrach  and  Boccaccio. 
Four   semester  hours  credit 
Professor  Mezzacappa. 

SPANISH 

?ANISH   1-2 — Elementary   and   Intermediate   Spanish 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  beginning  Spanish  or 
ho  have  had  less  than  two  years'  study  of  the  language  in  secondary 
hool.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student  in  the 
mdamentals  of  grammar  and  to  enable  him  to  read  easy  Spanish  prose. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours   credit 

Professor  Azuola. 

PANISH  11-12— Intermediate   Spanish 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  completed  at  least 
vo  years'  study  of  Spanish  in  secondary  school,  and  for  all  who  take 
)anish  1-2  in  freshman  year.  It  aims  to  give  a  thorough  review  of 
ammar  and  practise  in  composition,  both  written  and  oral.  Plays 
id  short  stories  by  contemporary  writers  will  be  read. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours   credit 

Mr.  Aubert. 

>ANISH   21-22— Advanced   Spanish 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  master- 
eces  of  Spanish  Literature.     In  addition  to  occasional  lectures  dealing 
ith  Spain's  leading   authors,   the   following  works  will  be  read  in  part 
in  whole:   Cervantes,  Don   Quijote;  Lope  de  Vega,  Amar  sin  saber  a 
den;   Calderon,   La   vida  es  stieno;  Moratin,  El  si  de  las  ninas;  Hart- 
nbusch,   Los  Amantes  de  Ternel;  Ibanez,  La  Barraca. 
Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours   credit 
(Not   offered   1939-1940.) 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 
AND  GRADUATES 

PANISH   101-102— Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 

This  course  affords  a  general  view  of  Spanish  Literature,  dealing 
ith  the  more  important  writers  and  literary  movements.  There  will 
-  lectures,  translations  and  collateral  readings  and  reports. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours   credit 

(Not   offered   1939-1940.) 
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SPANISH  161-162— Contemporary  Spanish  Literature 

This  course  deals  with  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Contem- 
porary Spanish  Writers.  It  will  consist  of  lectures,  reports  and  extensive 
collateral  readings. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Azuola. 

SPANISH  181-182— Advanced  Spanish  Composition 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  ease 
and  fluency  in  the  expression  of  idiomatic  Spanish  through  practise  in 
composition,  both  oral  and  written. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Azuola. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

SPANISH  203— History  of  the  Spanish  Language 

In  the  first  semester  the  course  will  trace  the  development  of  modern 
Spanish  from  spoken  Latin.  In  the  second  semester  selections  will  be 
read  from  the  early  centuries  of  Spanish  literature. 

To  be  offered  1940-41. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Mezzacappa. 

SPANISH  231— Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
classical  literature  of  Spain.  It  will  deal  mainly  with  the  works  of' 
Vervantes,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Guillen  de  Castro,  Calderon,  and  Lope  de 
Vega.     Lectures,  collateral  readings,   and  reports. 

Conducted  in  Spanish. 

To  be  offered  1940-41. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

SPANISH   241— Spanish  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries. 

Although  some  attention     will  be  given     to  the    second     half  of     the 

eighteenth    century,    the    course    will    deal    more    particularly    with    the 

poetry,  drama,  and  novel  of  the  nineteenth.     Lectures,  collateral  reading, 

and  reports.     Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester   hours  credit 

Professor  Azuola. 
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PANISH  291— Spanish    American  Literature 

This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  masterpieces  of  Spanish 
merican  literature,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
>  the  present  time.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  reports.  Conducted 
1   Spanish. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester   hours  credit 

Professor  Azuola. 

PANISH  301— Spanish  Seminar 

The  purpose  of  the  Seminar  is  to  permit  students  to  engage  in  special 

tiudies.      Some   suggested   topics    are:    The   Mystic   Writers,   Cervantes, 
'irso  de  Molina,   Galdos,   Spanish   American     Lyric    Poetry,        Mexican 
iterature,  etc.  Time  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 
Professor   Azuola. 

DEPARTEMENT  OR  SOCIOLOGY 

'rofessors:   Rev.   John  C.  O'Connell,  S.J.,    (Chairman)    George  F.  Fitz- 

Gibbon,  Elizabeth  E.  Sullivan. 
Assistant:     John  D.   Donovan. 

OCIOLOGY  31-32— Principles  of  Sociology 

This  course  presents  an  outline  of  Sociology  as  a  science  and  serves 
s  an  introduction  to  more  advanced  sociological  study.  It  attempts 
o  give  a  systematic  view  of  social  life  and  culture  in  their  structural 
nd  dynamic  aspects.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  those  socio- 
iltural  relationships,  processes,  and  traits  which  are  common  to  all 
isses  of  social  phenomena.  This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students 
vho  have  selected  Sociology  as  their  major  field  for  study. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Six  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  FitzGibbon,  Mr.  Donovan. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 
AND  GRADUATES 

SOCIOLOGY  103— The   History  of  Social  Thought 

A  rapid  survey  and  critique  of  the  more  significant  contributions  to 
social  thought  before  18  50.  The  social  thought  of  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Hebrews,  Apostolic  Teachers,  Patristic  writers,  the  Mediaeval  School- 
men, and  more  recent  thinkers — notably  Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Montes- 
quieu, Ibu  Khaldun,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  De  Maistre — will  be 
emphasized  in  the  course  of  a  systematic  introduction  to  contemporary 
sociological  theory. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 

Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  FitzGibbon 
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SOCIOLOGY  104— Contemporary   Sociological  Theories 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  outstanding  sociological  theories  from  Comte 
and  Spencer  to  the  present  time,  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
scientific  validity  and  of  the  social  and  personal  backgrounds  of  their 
exponents.  The  theories  considered  in  the  course  are  grouped  to  in- 
clude the  mechanistic,  the  geographical,  the  biological,  the  demographic, 
the  sociologistic,  the  psychological,  and  other  schools. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  FitzGibbon. 

SOCIOLOGY  105— Social  Pathology 

The  aim  here  is  to  provide  a  broad  analytical  survey  of  Society  as 
effected  by  the  fundamental  irritants  which  profoundly  affect  modern 
social  life.  These  adverse  forces,  viz.,  viz.,  poverty,  mental  disease, 
juvenile  delinquency  and  crime,  are  carefully  considered  as  to  their 
cause,   extent,  trend,  intensity  and  mutual  interaction. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  O'Connell,  S.J. 

SOCIOLOGY  106— Social  Pathology  II 

Based  immediately  upon  Sociology  105,  which  it  presupposes,  this 
course  approaches  the  same  social  evils  in  greater  detail  from  a  practical 
side,  and  endeavors  by  proposal  of  cases,  class  discussions,  etc.,  to  in- 
dicate current  concrete  problems  in  relation  to  the  various  agencies  and 
methods  available  for  their  protection. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  O'Connell,  S.J. 

SOCIOLOGY  107— Criminology 

This  course  deals  with  the  causes,  treatment  and  prevention  of 
criminality.  The  nature  of  crime  and  the  concept  of  causation  in 
criminological  literature  will  be  analyzed.  The  more  important  theories 
of  the  etiology  of  crime  will  be  critically  discussed,  including  the  views 
of  the  Classical,  Positivist  and  modern  schools  of  criminological  thought. 
The  basic  approaches  to  the  problem  of  crime  causation  will  be  critically 
reviewed,  and  the  outstanding  researches  which  exemplify  these  methods 
will  be  considered  at  length. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  FitzGibbon. 
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>CIOLOGY  108— Penology 

The  main  features  of  the  legal  machinery  for  the  apprehension,  trial, 
d  punishment  of  criminals  will  be  outlined  and  critically  discussed; 
d  the  history  and  the  philosophies  of  punishment  will  be  presented, 
nological,  reformative,  and  preventive  programs  will  be  studied,  and 
survey  will  be  made  of  the  various  measures  in  operation  for  the  moral, 
ysical  and  social  rehabilitation  of  offenders.  Particular  consideration 
11  be  given  to  the  instrumentalities  of  Probation,  Indeterminate 
ntence  and  Parole.  In  the  final  lectures,  preventive  measures  and  out- 
inding  crime  surveys  will  be  analyzed.  In  addition  to  the  lectures, 
escribed  readings,  and  reports  in  this  course,  visits  will  be  made  to 
urts    and  penal   and   correctional  institutions. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Three  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  FitzGibbon. 


3CIOLOGY  109-110— Social  Change  and  Social  Progress 

In  this  course  the  most  prominent  theories  of  progress  and  interpre- 
tions  of  social  dynamics,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present, 
e  critically  reviewed.  The  factors  and  the  implications  of  changes 
.  all  aspects  of  culture  are  analyzed,  but  the  dynamics  of  economic, 
)litical,  and  familial  institutions  will  be  stressed.  The  theories  of 
.'achiavelli, '  Montesquieu.  The  Contract  Theorists,  the  Utilitarians, 
'e  Maistre,  Le  Play,  Spencer,  Marx,  Pareto,  Sumner,  Spengler,  Ogburn, 
id  Sorokin  will  be  critically  reviewed,  while  briefer  treatment  will  be 
iven  to  the  works  of  many  other  writers. 

Three  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Six  semester  hours    credit 

Professor  FitzGibbon. 

OCIOLOGY  121— Social  Problems 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature,  causes,  social  significance  and 
ocial  control  of  mental  deficeincy  and  mental  disorders.  The  tech- 
liques  of  mental  hygiene  as  interrelated  with  other  public  health 
ctivities  are  studied.  The  mental  factors  are  involved  in  problems 
•elated  to  poverty,  dependency,  unemployment,  delinquency  and 
:riminality  will  be  critically  anlayzed.  The  influence  of  the  endocrine 
;ystem  on  the  physical  and  mental  capacities  of  the  individual  will  also 
3e  considered. 

Two  periods   per  week  for  two  semesters. 
Four   semester  hours  credit 

Professor  Sullivan. 
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SOCIOLOGY  123— Public  Health 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  health,  bo 
as  an  asset  to  the  individual  and  as  a  factor  in  social  welfare.  Tl 
social  significance  of  health  and  the  nature  of  health  problems  are  di 
cussed.  Consideration  is  given  to  social  prophylaxis  and  therapeutic 
The  aspects  of  hygiene  which  aim  at  combating  disease  of  social  origi 
by  means  of  palliative,  curative  and  preventive  measures  are  treate* 
The  modern  sociohealth  movement;  constructive  programs  in  publ 
health    work  advanced  by  health  organizations   and  agencies. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester   hours   credit 

Professor  Sullivan. 

COURSES    FOR   GRADUATE    STUDENTS 

SOCIOLOGY  201— Sociology  of  the  Family 

This  course  introduces  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  family  as  it  appeal 
historically  in  different  fundamental  types.  The  main  treatment  wi 
center  upon  the  modern  family  as  a  societal  unit,  considering  its  origir 
nature  and  purpose;  prevalent  trends  which  militate  for  or  agains 
family  solidarity  and  effectiveness;  a  survey,  as  to  content  and  value 
of  current  analysis  of  recognized  domestic  problems,  as  for  example 
marriage,  divorce,   birth  limitation,  etc. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester   hours  credit 

Professor  O'Connell,    S.J. 

SOCIOLOGY  209— Totalitarian  Sociology 

The  main  types  of  totalitarian  states  are  submitted  to  a  careful  socia 
analysis.  Underlying  principles  and  current  trends  are  emphasized,  anc 
prospects  for  future  development  are  indicated.  Functioning  politica 
institutions — Fascism,  Nazism,  Communism  and  Internationalism — ar< 
compared  and  differentiated.     To  be  offered  1940-41. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 

Professor  O'Connell,  S.J. 

SOCIOLOGY  211— Rural-urban  Sociology 

A    comparative   survey  of   two  great  population  masses   the  purpose 
being  to  show  clearly  the  formative  influence,  alike  on  individuals  anc 
groups,   which  arises   from  environment,     occupation,   social      interests; 
politics,  etc.      Attention  is  given  to  the  insistent  agricultural  problems' 
with  their  wide-spread  influence,  especially  as  they  supply  connections 
culturally  and  functionally,  between  the  rural  and  the  urban  groups. 

Two  periods  per  week  for  two  semesters. 

Four  semester   hours   credit 

Professor  Fitzgibbon. 


. 
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DCIOLOGY  301 — Seminar  in  Modern  Sociological  Problems 
Primarily  of  interest  to  students  who  have  taken  Soc.  I  or  its 
niivalent.  The  program  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  round  table 
iscussions.  Short  theses  are  prepared,  read  and  discussed  by  the  class 
lembers.  In  addition  there  are  occasional  lectures  by  the  professor  or 
uest-speakers  prominent  in  their  special  field  of  social  action. 

Four  semester  hours  credit 
Professor  O'Connell,  S.J. 


OCIOLOGY  310— Sociological  Research 

The  following  research  courses  aim  to  widen  the  lecture  field  and  to 
ncourage  individual  concentration.  Properly  qualified  students  may 
nroll  in  these  courses  with  the  approval  of  the  instructors  in  charge. 

Sociological  Theory  Professor    Fitzgibbon 

Social  Disorganization  Professor  J.  C.  O'Connell,  S.  J. 

Population  Trends  Professor   Fitzgibbon 

Basic   Social    Institutions Professor   Sullivan 

Famulistic  Types  Professor  J.  C.  O'Connell,  S.J. 

Sociology  of  Nursing  Professor  Sullivan 

Criminology  Professor   Fitzgibbon 

Cultural  Dynamics  Professor  J.  C.  O'Connell,  S.J. 

Social  Histology  Professor  J.  L.  Burke,  S.  J. 

Sociological  Factors  in  Public  Health Professor  Sullivan 

Comparative  Sociology Professor  J.  C.  O'Connell,  S.  J. 
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Scholarships 

The  establishment  of  Scholarships  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  for  in  tl 
way  many  young  men  of  excellent  promise  are  given  the  advantage  of 
collegiate  education  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  To  all  wl 
have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  youth  is  earnestly  recommended  tl 
opportunity  of  spreading  the  beneficial  influences  of  Catholic  educatk 
and  of  enabling  worthy  young  men  to  equip  themselves  for  the  high 
spheres  of  life  and  thus  to  aid  effectively  both  Church  and  State.  l| 
means  of  the  established  scholarships  the  Trustees  of  Boston  College  a 
able  to  provide  education  for  promising  students  who  are  unable  to  pa 
the  regular  tuition  fees. 

All  scholarships  are  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  the  amoun 
to  be  applied  to  the  holder  of  the  scholarship  will  be   only  the  inco: 
from  the  principal. 

The  holder  of  a  scholarship  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  high  ran 
in  his  class  for  proficiency,  diligence  and  good  conduct.  An  average  o 
75  per  cent  must  be  attained  by  all  who  hold  scholarships. 

The  Scholarship  Funds  contributed  are  recorded  in  the  following  list 
It  is  required  that  the  holder  of  a  Scholarship  make  up  the  deficit,  if  an) 
between  the  available  Annual  Income  and  the  Regular  Tuition  Fee  o 
$250. 

The  William  Cardinal  O'Connell  Scholarships 


The  Reverend  Timothy  Mahoney  Fund 
The  Jeremiah  J.  Fitzgerald  Fund 
St.  Mary  Scholarships 
The  Elizabeth  Ann  Ahern  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4040.) 
The  Margaret  V.  Ahern  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4000.) 
The  Martha  Moore  Avery  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4000.) 
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Appointment  to  be  made  by  the  Moderator  of  the  Philomatheia  Club 

The  Edward  I.  Baker  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Reverend  Henry  Barry  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Reverend  Garrett  Barry  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2500.) 

The  Timothy  Barry  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1000.) 

The  John  D.  Berran  Scholarship  (Income  on  $3000.) 

The  Reverend  Thomas  F.  Brannan  Scholarships. 

(Income   on    $40,000.) 

Established  for  deserving  Roman  Catholic  boys.  In  the  awarding  of 
these  Scholarships,  preference  is  to  be  shown  boys  from  St.  Edward's 
Parish,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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The  Reverend  William  P.  Brett,  S.  J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 
Founded  by  John  A.  Brett  in  favor  of  a  deserving  student  who  wishes 
to  study  for  the  Priesthood. 

The  Matthias  and  Josephine  Brock  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2500.) 
For  a  graduate  of  Holy  Trinity  School,  Boston. 

The  James  and  Ellen  Josephine  Brophy  Scholarship 

(Income  on   $3000.) 

The  Reverend  Francis  Butler  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 

Founded  in  January,  1910,  by  St.  Leo's  Parish,  Dorchester. 
The  Mary  Burke  Butler  Scholarship   (Income  on  $5000.) 
The  Edward  J.  Butler  Scholarship   (Income  on  $5000.) 
The  Michael  Carney  Scholarship   (Income  on  $4000.) 
The  Reverend  Father  Charlier,  S.  J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  by  the  Immaculate  Conception  Conference  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society. 

The  Class  of  1916  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2154.18.) 

The  Timothy  W.  Coakley  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Coghlin  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Right  Reverend  Arthur  T.  Connolly  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $4000.) 
To  be  awarded  by  the  Reverend  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  Jamaica  Plain,  to  a  boy  living  in  that  Parish  who  has  had 
at  least  three  years'  attendance  at  the  Cheverus  Parochial  School. 

The  Catherine  Moroney  Connolly  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Reverend  William  E.  Conroy,  D.  D.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $3500.) 

The  John  F.  Cronan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

Founded  by  John  F.  Cronin  of  Boston,  in  favor  of  any  deserving 
young  man  who  is  without  means  of  securing  an  education.  All 
examinations  for  the  same  shall  be  held  after  due  notice  is  given 
in  at  least  two  newspapers.  In  the  event  of  no  one  applying  to  com- 
pete for  the  scholarship  there  is  reserved  the  right  of  selection  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Archbishop  of  Boston. 

The  Jane  Cronin  Scholarship   (Income  $568.66.) 

The  Mary  Emelda  Curley  Scholarship  (Income  on  $5000.) 

The  Dana  Scholarship    (Income  on  $3000.) 

The  Day  Schlarships    (Income  on   $4200.) 
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The  Rev.  John  A.  Degan  Scholarship   (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Margaret  M.  Devine  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Henry  Doherty  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Mary  and  Susan  Dolan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $5000.) 
Founded  by  Reverend  Michael  Dolan  of  Newton.      Two  scholarship 
are  for   students  from  Our  Lady's  Parish,   Newton,  and  one   for 
student  from  St.  Peter's  Parish,  Lowell. 

The  Reverend  Michael  Dolan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4500.) 
To  be  awarded  to  graduates  of  the  Grammar  or  High  School  of  th< 
Parish  of  Our  Lady  at  Newton.     Appointment  to  be  made  by  Pastoi 
or  Archbishop  of  Boston. 

The  John  and  Margaret  Donovan  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 

To  be  appointed  by  the  Pastor  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Parish,  Charles 

town,  Mass. 
The  Ellen  Driscoll  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 
The  Clara  C.  and  Mary  E.  Dunn  Scholarship  (Income  on  $5000.) 

To  be  awarded  annually  by  vote  of   the  Trustees  to  some  deserving 

young  man  whose  scholarship  record  entitles  him  to  consideration  anc 

who  is  without  means  of  paying  the  annual  tuition. 

The  James  W.  Dunphy  Scholarship  (Income  on  $3  500.) 

To  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  Seminary. 

The  Reverend  Michael  Earls,  S.  J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 
The  Erin  Court,  M.  C.  O.  F.  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

Founded  to  promote  Catholic  Higher  Education.  This  scholarship    is 
to  be  awarded  by  competition  among  the  sons  of  Foresters  and  prefer- 
ence given  to  a  son  of  a  member  of  Erin  Court. 
The  Charles  T.  Fisher  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4000.) 
The  Jeremiah  J.  Fitzgerald  Scholarship   (Income  on  $3000.) 
The  Bridget  Fitzpatrick  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 
The  Rose  Fitzpatrick  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 
The  Reverend  John  Flatley  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Reverend  Michael  F.  Flatley  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 
To  be  awarded  to  a  deserving  student  of  the  parochial  school  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Maiden. 

The  Reverend  John  H.  Fleming  Scholarship   (Income  on  $5000.) 

Preferably  to  a  student  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Dedham. 
The  Bridget  Flood  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1000.) 
The  John  D.  and  Ellen  Foley  Scholarship  (Income  on  $3311.67.) 
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te  Reverend  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.  J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on   $2000.) 
ie  Ellen  T.  Gavin  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 
te  Rev.  Michael  M.  Gleason  Scholarship   (Income  on  $4000.) 
ie  John  J.  Griffin  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4000.) 
To  be  awarded  to  a  young  man  who  will  study  for  the  priesthood. 
ie  Annie  Grimes  Scholarship  (Income  on  $125  5.40.) 
ie  Mary  Grimes  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 
te  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Scholarship   (Income  on  $4000.) 
The  beneficiaries  are  to  be  young  men  who,  irrespective  of  race,  color 
or  creed,  are  American    citizens  or  have    declared   their   intention   of 
becoming  American  citizens. 

te  Catherine  and  Patrick  Hartnett  Scholarship 
To  prepare  worthy  young  men  for  the  Holy  Priesthood. 

(Income  on  $2423.64.) 

ie  James  E.  Hayes  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  by  the  State  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus. 

iE  Reverend  Jeremiah  Healey  Scholarships  (Income  on  $3000.) 
To  be  awarded  to  students  who  desire  to  prerare  themselves  for  St. 
John's  Seminary,  Brighton. 

-ie  Eleanor  Healy  Memorial  Scholarships 

(Income  on  $10,312.93.) 
To  be  awarded  to  students  who  will  study  for  the  priesthood. 

te  Reverend  John  F.  Heffernan  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $5000.) 

-ie  Cornelius  and  Mary   Herlihy  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $5  000.) 

te  Dr.  John  A.  Horgan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 
Founded  by  the  Misses  Horgan  in  memory  of  their  brother. 
te  Matthew  Horgan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 
Founded  by  his  children  in  affectionate  memory  of  a  devoted  father 
and  a  faithful  defender  of  religion. 

he  John  W.  Horne  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1000.) 

he  Timothy  A.  Hurley  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1200.) 

he  Annie  Hussey  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

he  Mary  G.  Keefe  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 

he  Rev.  George  A.  Keelan,  S.  J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 

he  Mary  Catherine  Keith  Scholarships   (Income  on  $50,000.) 
he  Sarah  Kelleher  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 


I 
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The  Michael  J.  Kelley  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Katherine  Kilroy  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Mary  Kramer  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 

The  Loyola  Scholarships  (Income  on  $5000.) 
Founded  by  Reverend  Thomas  Scully. 

The  Loyola  Guild  Scholarships   (Income  on  $16,000.) 
Reverend  John  Bapst,  S.  J. 
Reverend  E.  V.  Boursaud,  S.  J. 
Reverend  Alphonse   Charlier,   S.  J. 
Reverend  Edward  I.  Devitt,  S.  J. 
Reverend  Robert  Fulton,  S.  J. 
Reverend  John  McElroy,  S.  J. 
Reverend  Thomas   I.   Gasson,   S.  J. 
Brother  Timothy  Fealey,  S.  J. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  B.  Lowney  Scholarship  (Income  on  $3000 
The  Eugene  Lynch  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Hannah  McCarthy  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 
The  Reverend  John  W.  McCarthy   Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2759.42 

For  a  student  from  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
The  Patrick  F.  McCarthy  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 
The  Hannal  McDonough  Scholarships   (Income  on  $10,000.) 

For  student  or  students  who  is  or  are  studying  for  the  priesthood. 

The  Rev.  John  E.  McElroy,  S.  J.,  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000 

The  Reverend  Thomas  P.  McGinn  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $4000 

To   be   appointed  by  the   Pastor    of   St.    John's   Church,   Peabody, 

conference  with  the  Leo  Guild. 

The  Henry  P.  McGlinchey,  S.  J.,  Scholarship   (Income  on  $6250 

The  Catherine  McGrath  Scholarship   (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Catherine  and  Sarah  McHugo  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000 

The  Anna  B.  McKenna  Scholarship   (Income  on  $5  000.) 
The  Reverend  John  W.  McMahon  and  Rose  A.  McMahon 

Scholarship  (Income  on  $4000 

The  holder  of  this  scholarship  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Revereil 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  his  selection 
to  be  limited  to  a  young  man  who  is  at  present  or  past  member  of  saj 
parish,  preferably,  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  School.  If  the  Reverer- 
pastor  or  the  one  designated  by  him  does  not  exercise  his  right,  tl 
holder  of  said  scholarship  will  be  determined  by  the  Reverend  Preside: 
of  Boston  College. 
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The  Right  Reverend  Michael  T.  McManus  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $3000.) 
To  be  appointed  by  Sister  Superior  of   St.  Mary's    Parochial   School, 
Brookline. 
The  Catherine  Donovan  McManus  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $3276.) 
To  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  the  parish  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
Charlestown,  Mass. 

The  Mary  A.  Magenis  Scholarship  (Income  on   $4000.) 

The  Mary  Maloney  Scholarships  (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Mary  and  Francis  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 
To  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  will  study  for  the  Church. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Mohan  Scholarships 

(Income  on  $13,829.51.) 
To  be  awarded  to  students  from  the  Immaculate  Conception  parish, 
Everett,  Mass. 

The  Sophia  Mundy  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 

The  William  Murphy  Scholarship  (Income  on  $5000.) 

The  Reverend  Father  Nopper,  S.  J.,  Scholarship 

(Income   on   $1500.) 
Founded  by  the  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Boston. 

The  Elizabeth  O'Connell  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1000.) 
Founded  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O'Connell.     Appointment  to  this  scholar- 
ship to  be  made  by  the  O'Connell  family. 

The  Frederick  P.  O'Connell  Scholarship   (Income  on   $2000.) 
Founded  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O'Connell.     Appointment  to  this  scholar- 
ship to  be  made  by  the  O'Connell  family. 

The  John  and  Mary  Ellen  O'Connor  Scholarship 

(Income  on   $2500.) 

The  Reverend  Maurice  J.  O'Connor,  D.  D.  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $7500.) 

The  Henry  O'Donnell  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Mary  J.  O'Donnell  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  John  O'Hare  Scholarship  (Income  on  $3000.) 

The  Dr.  William  J.  O'Reilly  Scholarship   (Income  on  $3  579.) 
(To  be  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Boston  College). 

The  Orr  Scholarships   (Income  on  $3000.) 

The  Reverend  Dennis  O'Sullivan,  S.  J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2000.) 
Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Reverend  Dennis  T.  O'Sullivan,  S.  J. 
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The  Humphrey  J.  O'Sullivan  Scholarship   (Income  on  $3000.) 
To  be  appointed  by  the  Pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Lowell. 

The  Grace  Parkman  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Monsignor  George  J.  Patterson  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $5000.) 

The  Joseph  C.  Pelletter  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  James  Phelan  Scholarship   (Income  on  $5  000.) 

The  Philomatheia  Scholarship   (Income  on  $3000.) 

The  Reverend  James  M.  Prendergast  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $4000.) 
The  Reverend  Jeremiah  M.  Prendergast,  S.  J.,  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $1500.) 
The  Thomas  Riley  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

Founded    by  Mrs.   Margaret   A.   Riley,    in   affectionate  memory  of   a 
devoted  husband  and  a  generous  patron  of   letters. 

The  Reverend  Daniel  C.  Riordan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $4000.) 
The  Vincent  P.  Roberts  Scholarship   (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Rockwell  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 
Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Horace  T.  Rockwell. 

The  Vera  Ryan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2500.) 

Founded  in  memory  of  Miss  Vera  Ryan  by  her  sisters,  preferably  for  a 
student  with  a  religious  vocation. 

The  Bernard  Scalley  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 
The  Reverend  William  J.  Scanlon  Scholarship 

(Income  on   $2000.) 
The  Mary  Ann  Scott  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2321.40.) 

To  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  wishes  to  study  for   the  priesthood, 
preferably  to  one  who  desires  to  enter  a  Religious  Order. 
The  Dennis  J.  Sexton  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1000.) 
The  Joseph  F.  Sinnott  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 
The  Sister  Mariterese  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1000.) 
The  St.  Catherine's  Guild  Scholarship    (Income  on   $2000.) 
The  Reverend  James  F.  Stanton  Scholarship   (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Reverend  Dennis  Sulld/an  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $2562.50.) 

The  Ellie  Mullen  Sullivan  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 
The  John  Sullwan  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 
The  Michael  H.  Sullivan   Scholarship    (Income  on   $2000.) 
The  Elizabeth  C.  Supple  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 
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The  Reverend  James  N.  Supple  Scholarship   (Income  on  $1500.) 
To  be  awarded  to  a  worthy  student    from  the  Parish  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  Charlestown,  who  desires  to  study  for  the  priesthood. 

The  Reverend  Michael  J.  Supple  Scholarship  (Income  on  $1500.) 
To  be  awarded  to  a  deserving  student  from  the  Parish  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  Charlestown. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Joseph  V.  Tracy  Scholarship 

(Income  on  $12,000.) 
To  be  awarded  to  the  two  most  successful  young  men  graduating  from 
the  St.  Columbkille  Parish  High  School. 

The  Cecilia  Tully  Scholarships   (Income  on  $4000.) 

The  Margaret  Tully  Scholarship   (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Lemuel  P.  Vaughan  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Catherine  R.  H.  Wallace  Scholarship  (Income  on  $2000.) 

The  Anna  Ward  Scholarships  (Income  on  $6000.) 

The  Reverend  Timothy  J.  Woods  Scholarship  (Income  on  $5000.) 

Fellowships 

The  Charles  J.  O'Malley  Family  Fellowships  of  Boston  College 

(Income  on  $40,000.) 
Founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  O'Malley  to  enable  students 
graduating  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston  College 
to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School. 
The  assignment  and  allocation  of  these  fellowships  and  the  period  of 
individual  tenure  are  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  Boston  College. 


College  Organizations 

Besides  the  traditional  class-room  matter  and  methods,  there  has  always 
been  from  the  beginning  at  Boston  College,  as  at  all  Jesuit  institutions, 
sedulous  care  paid  to  those  other  activities  so  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  youth,  which  are  only  coming  to  be  recognized  today  in  so  many 
other  places  under  the  name  of  "Extra-curricular  activities."  In  the  last 
analysis,  all  these  activities  are  but  a  development  of  and  a  supplement 
to  the  courses  of  study  in  the  regular  curriculum,  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  certain  profitable  academic  exercises  which  cannot  be  conve- 
niently attempted  in  ordinary  class  work.  As  such,  they  were  outlined 
as  long  ago  as  1599  in  many  places  of  the  Jesuit  "Ratio  Studiorum," 
especially  under  the  heading  of  "Academies,"  and  activities  of  this  nature 
have  always  been  a  notable  feature  of  Jesuit  education. 
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League  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  are 
devotions  whose  aim  is  to  keep  alive  in  the  students  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Lord.  The  activities  of  the  League  center  around 
the  day  which  is  especially  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  First  Friday 
of  every  month.  On  this  day  the  classes  assemble  in  groups  for  devotions, 
consisting  of  a  sermon  on  some  topic  connected  with  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  recitation  of  the  Act  of  Reparation  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Rev.  David  R.  Dunigan,  S.J. 
Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Vaughan,  S.J. 

Sodality    of  the   Immaculate   Conception 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  the  leading  spiritual 
organization  in  every  Jesuit  College  and  is  composed  of  those  students 
who  seek  first  the  personal  sanctification  of  their  own  lives  and  secondly 
the  active  participation  in  the  work  of  Catholic  Action.  All  the 
activity  of  the  organization  is  performed  under  the  special  patronage 
of  the  Mother  of  God  and  each  sodalist  adopts  her  as  his  patroness.  Since 
the  sodality  was  instituted  in  a  Jesuit  College  for  men,  it  formulates 
a  program  which  will  interest  Catholic  College  men  in  a  spiritual,  in- 
tellectual and  social  aspect. 

The  activities  are  divided  into  an  internal  and  external  program.  The 
internal  program  presents  lectures,  debates,  informal  discussions  at  the 
regular  weekly  meetings.  Once  a  month  the  members  assemble  in 
chapel  for  meditation  and  benediction.  The  external  activities  provide 
interest  for  many  students  of  varied  extra-curricular  desires  such  as 
outside  lectures  and  debates,  settlement  house  work  and  guidance  for 
the  blind.  The  sodality  by  its  program  hopes  to  stir  up  in  its  members 
a  greater  interest  in  the  docrtines  of  the  Church  and  to  bring  its 
members  to  be  real  Christlike  children  of  Mary. 

Moderator:  Rev.  Francis  J.  Coyne,  S.J. 

Honor   Society 
The  Order  of  the  Cross  and   Crown 

Though  the  spirit  of  Boston  College  is  preeminently  democratic,  the 
school  does  not  fail  to  recognize  degrees  of  perfection  in  student  achieve- 
ment. In  every  democracy  there  are  the  "aristoi"  or  "best  men"  who 
generously  give  of  themselves  and  their  talents  for  the  guidance  of  their 
State  and  the  sustenance  of  her  spirit.  So  it  is  also  in  college  life. 
Democratic  though  it  is,  there  are  always  "the  best  men"  groups,  and 
these  are  they  whom  Boston  College  forms  into  an  honor  society,  "The 
Order  of  the  Cross  and  Crown,"  an  organization  which  is  reserved  to 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  have  achieved  distinction  during  their 
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rst    three    years,    both   in    studies    and   extra-curricular  activities.  Any 
enior  who  is  a   true  leader  will  have  won   for    himself  a  piece  in  the 

)rder  of  the   Cross   and  Crown    and  every  worthwhile  Freshman   will 

lake  such  a  place   his  ultimate  ambition  before  he  has  spent  even  one 

lonth  at  Boston  College  .  Admission  is   automatic  and  founded  solely 
n  achievement. 

Moderator:  Rev.  John  J.  Long,  S.J. 

Gold  Key 

The  Gold  Key  Society  was  inagurated  with  the  aim  of  establishing 
etter  relationship  between  the  college  and  its  official  guests.  The 
urpose  of  the  Gold  Key  is  to  welcome  all  visiting  collegiate  teams  and 
uests  of  the  college  and  arrange  for  their  entertainment  and  convenience 
uring  their  visit.  The  membership  of  the  society  is  limited  to  thirty 
nembers,  chosen  from  the  Junior  class.  As  only  the  outstanding 
:udents  are  elected  to  this  society,  it  is  to  be  considered  an  honor  to  be 
icluded  in  its  membership. 

Admission  is  automatic  and  founded  solely  on  achievement. 
Moderator:  Rev.  Patrick  H.  Collins.  S.J. 

Dramatic  Society 

The  Dramatic  Society  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  those  who 
ash  to  develop  stage  presence,  poise,  and  the  art  of  self-expression. 
Tie  Society  plans  to  present  two  outstanding  plays  this  season,  the  first 
f  which  is  already  in  production.  Tryouts  which  are  open  to  all 
lasses  are  held  before  each  production  and  the  candidates  are  judged 
n  Voice,  stage  presence,  and  audience  contact.  Those  interested  in 
tage  work  will  gain  valuable  experience  by  joining  the  Society. 

Moderator:   Rev.  Francis  Flaherty,  S.J. 
Coach:   Rev.  John  L.   Bonn,  S.J. 

Music  Clubs 

The  Music  Clubs,  comprising  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra,  offer  students 
in  opportunity  of  continuing  study  in  music  and  aim  at  development 
n  appreciation  of  the  art.  Glee  Club  members  avail  themselves  of 
knowledge  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  voice  culture  and  have 
occasion  to  learn  work,  as  in  the  past  year,  in  folk-songs,  motets, 
dramatic  music  and  old  liturgical  polyphony.  Members  of  the  orchestra 
lave  ample  opportunity  to  advance  their  particular  instrumental  study. 
Natural  talent  in  prospective  soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  care- 
fully developed.  The  clubs  give  many  concerts  during  the  season  ending 
with  the  annual  concert  held  in  Boston  which  is  always  one  of  the  out- 
standing social  events  of  the  year. 

Moderator:  Rev.   John  J.  McCarthy,  S.J. 
Assistant:  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Lyons,  S.J. 
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Pre-Medical   Seminar 

The  Pre-Medical  Seminar  has  for  its  purpose  a  better  understanding  01 
various  phases  of  medical  education  and  medical  practice,  and  the  discus 
sion  of  modern  topics  which  concern  both  medicine  and  morality.  I< 
also  serves  as  a  common  bond  of  union  for  the  Senior  Pre-Medica 
students,  who  are  prevented  by  a  strenuous  class  and  laboratory  schedult 
from  sharing  many  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  College.  Ir 
this  Seminar  the  students  find  a  means  of  greater  co-operation  with  theii 
professors  and  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  special  advantages 
as  well  as  the  development  of  deeper  friendships  among  themselves. 

Moderator:  Rev.  Francis  J.  Dore,  S.J. 

Fulton  Debating  Society 

Since  1868  when  Father  Robert  Fulton,  S.  J.,  organized  the  "Senioi 
Debating  Society,  debating  has  been  a  major  activity  at  Boston  College. 
In  1890,  the  Society  took  the  name  of  its  founder.  Today  the  Fulton 
with  its  yearly  schedule  of  ten  or  more  intercollegiate  debates,  anc 
weekly  debates  within  the  Society,  develops  the  capacity  of  thinking 
clearly  and  quickly  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  hostile  contention,  anc 
it  offers  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  a  splendid  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  for  an  active  part  in  public  life. 

Moderator:    Rev.    John  A.   O'Brien,  S.J. 

Assistant:  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Moriarty,  S.J. 

Marquette  Debating  Society 

This  Society,  limited  to  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes,  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  purity  of  diction  and  precision  of  logic  ir 
forensic  eloquence.  A  weekly  debate  with  open  forum  enables  tru 
student  to  put  the  fundamental  rules  into  practice  and  receive  helpfu 
criticism  and  correction.  During  the  year  extensive  competition  i; 
given  the  society  through  Parish  and  Intercollegiate  debates. 
Moderator:  Rev.  Michael  J.  Harding,  S.J. 
Assistant:   Rev.  Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J. 

Law  and  Government  Academy 

The  Law  and  Government  Academy  offers  to  students  the  oppor 
tunity  for  advanced  study  in  the  fields  of  Law  and  Government 
Members  are  required  to  present  weekly  talks  on  present  day  problei 
and  present-day  law  cases.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  club  to  develoj 
in  its  members  the  ability  to  deliver  discourses  on  these  topics  befon 
an  audience.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  the  third  period  Thursday  ii 
Room  T  201.  The  club  is  open  to  students  of  Law  and  Government 
Moderator:  Dr.  Harry  M.  Doyle. 
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ECONOMICS  ACADEMY 

This  Academy,  inaugurated  in  1933,  enables  the  student  of  Economics 
jo  examine  more  thoroughly  the  modern  economic  problems  of  our  times, 
ji  the  light  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  classes  of  Economics. 
Timely  topics,  assigned  under  direction  to  each  member,  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  a  weekly  seminar,  giving  the  members  an  opportunity  for 
icquiring  the  ability  to  talk  understandingly  on  our  present  economic 
problems,  and  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  current  events  in  the  realm 
jf  Economics  by  mutual  discussion  and  interchange  of  opinion. 

Moderator:  Rev.  Francis  Driscoll,  SJ. 
Assistant:  Mr.  Robert  J.  Buck. 

PHILOSOPHY  ACADEMY 

The  Philosophy  Academy,  an  organization  conducted  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors  only,  affords  its  members  opportunity  to  study  and  discuss  general 
philosophical  principles  and  apply  these  principles  to  social  and  political 
questions  of  the  day. 

Moderator:  Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J. 

The  Chemists'  Club 

The  Chemists'  Club  has  for  its  object  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  practical  applications  in  industry,  medicine,  etc.,  of  the  fund- 
amental principles  which  its  members  are  studying  in  their  courses  in 
Chemistry,  the  introduction  of  its  members  to  the  many  fields  of 
chemical  endeavor  to  aid  them  in  choosing  a  field  suitable  to  their 
talents  and  interests,  and  to  promote  a  closer  union  among  its  members, 
who  because  of  their  heavy  laboratory  schedule  have  not  the  time  to 
participate  in  many  extra-curricular  activities,  so  that  they  may  mutually 
help  one  another.  To  attain  these  objects,  lectures  are  given  every  other 
week  by  representatives  of  various  industries  and  professions  involving 
Chemistry,  and  at  regular  intervals  papers  are  read  and  discussions  are 
held  by  the  members  themselves  concerning  the  latest  advances  in 
chemical  fields.  Membership  is  open  to  students  pursuing  any  scientific 
or  pre-medical  course  who  have  successfully  completed  one  semester  in 
Chemistry.  The  Club  has  its  own  publication,  a  bimonthly  magazine, 
The   Crystal. 

Moderator:  Rev.  Anthony  G.  Carroll,  S.J. 

THE  LATIN  ACADEMY 

The  Latin  Academy  offers  to  students  who  are  interested  in  the  classics 
opportunity  to  continue  their  studies  in  Latin  literature  through  readings 
and  discussions  of  the  works  of  various  authors  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
Latin  Literature.    The  Academy  holds  weekly  meetings. 

Moderator:  Rev.  Stephen  A.  Mulcahy,  S.  J. 
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The  Italian  Academy 

The  Italian  Academy  aims  to  foster  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Italian  literature  through  readings  and  discussions  which 
are  conducted  at  the  weekly  meetings. 

Moderator:  Dr.  Gino  de  Solenni. 

The  German  Academy 

The  outstanding  classics  of  German  literature  form  the  subject  of  the 
readings  and  discussions  of  the  German  Academy.  This  organization 
meets  each  week  for  this  purpose.  At  each  meeting  a  paper  on  some 
assigned  topic  is  read. 

Moderator:  Dr.  Paul  Boulanger. 

The  Writers'  Club 
The  members  of  the  Writers'  Club  meet  weekly  to  read  their  own 
compositions  in  prose  or  in  verse.  Each  member  of  the  Club  offers  a 
criticism  of  the  works  read,  offers  sugestions,  and  emendations.  Through 
mutual  aid  of  this  type  much  is  done  to  improve  the  literary  style  of  the 
members  of  this  organization. 

Moderator:  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Feeney,  S.J. 

Radio  Club 

The  Radio  Club  was  organized  in  1919.  Its  purpose  is  to  inculcate  and 
develop  in  the  students  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  modern  applications 
of  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony.  The  original  equipment  was  a  gift  of 
His  Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O'Connell,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Boston. 
With  the  march  of  progress  in  the  science  of  radio  many  radical  changes 
in  the  equipment  have  taken  place.  At  the  present  time  the  station,  oper- 
ating under  the  official  call  letters  W-lPR,  is  equipped  with  a  one-hundred 
watt  continuous  wave  transmitter,  operating  on  the  amateur  harmonic- 
ally related  transmission  bands.  In  addition  an  experimental  5  6  to  60 
megacycle  transmitter  and  receiver  forms  an  auxiliary  unit  for  telephonic 
and  telegraphic  operation  in  the  quasi-optical  portion  of  the  spectrum. 
The  main  receiving  equipment  is  of  the  most  modern  short-wave  super- 
heterodyne type  that  responds  to  all  amateur  and  important  commercial 
frequency  bands.  The  signals  from  W-lPR  have  been  heard  the  world 
over,  and  the  receiving  equipment  is  equally  effective.  The  station  is 
located  in  the  Department  of  Physics.  The  elevation  of  the  second  floor 
of  the  Science  Building  where  the  transmitter  is  situated  is  220.7  feet 
above  mean  sea  level,  and  its  latitude  is  42°  20'  8.6",  and  its  longitude  is 
71°  10'  5. 6". 

Moderator:  Rev.  John  A.  Tobin,  S.J. 

Ricci  Mathematics  Academy 

The  Ricci  Mathematics   Academy,   named  in  honor  of  Father  Ricci, 

S,  J.  a  zealous  missionary  in  China  and  renowned  mathematician 

during  the  early  years  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ,  aims  to  impart  a 
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lltural  background  which  will  enable  those  interested  to  appreciate  the 
gnificance  of  recent  development  in  Mathematics.  It  offers  the  student 
1  opportunity  to  suggest  his  own  problem  and  present  it  before  the 
embers  at  a  regular  meeting.  The  Academy  is  open  to  Sophomores  and 
reshmen  and  meets  on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays.  The  policy  fol- 
wed  is  to  have  a  member  of  the  Mathematics  faculty  speak  at  every 
cond  meeting.  Usually  two  student  members  read  papers,  one  histori- 
il  and  the  other  mathematical,  and  these  papers  are  published  in  the 
cademy's  publication,  Ricci  Mathematical  Journal. 

Moderator:  Rev.  Francis  B.  Dutram,  S.J. 

French  Academy 

The  French  Academy  serves  primarily  to  aid  its  members  in  exercising 
lemselves  in  the  conversational  use  of  the  French  tongue,  to  encourage 
iterest  in  French  Literature  and  reading  in  the  better  French  authors,  to 
roduce  and  present  from  time  to  time  academic  exercises  in  French, 
lays,  debates,  oratorical  contests.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  consisting 
£  readings  from  French,  literary  analysis  of  texts,  translation  of  excerpts, 
ctures,  debates  or  dramatic  productions,  followed  by  an  informal  period 
f  discussion,  criticism  and  coaching. 
Moderators:  Mr.  Timothy  J.  Burke,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Siciliano 

Greek  Academy 

A  keener  interest  in  the  Greek  language  and  a  greater  love  for  Greek 
:t  and  literature  than  could  be  satisfied  in  the  ordinary  class  routine 
ispired  the  formation  some  years  ago  of  the  Greek  Academy.  This 
rganization  offers  excellent  opportunity  for  specialized  and  concentrated 
:udy  in  Greek  drama,  lyric  poetry  and  philosophy. 

Moderator:  Rev.  Oswald  A.  Reinhalter,  S.J. 

Spanish   Academy 

The  Spanish  Academy  meets  weekly  after  the  afternoon  classes.  This 
lub  is  designed  to  supplement  the  regular  class  work  by  furnishing  the 
:udent  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  knowledge  and  enhance  his  appre- 
iation  of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature.  The  programs  are  arranged 
o  include  informal  discussions  on  current  happenings,  study  and  pre- 
entation  of  dramas  and  debates.  Discourses  on  Spanish  history  and 
iterature  will  be  given  by  invited  lecturers. 

Moderator:  Dr.  Eduardo  Azuola 

Von  Pastor  Historical  Society 

The  Ludwig  von  Pastor  Historical  Society  is  composed  of  students 
rom  all  classes  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  field  of  History,  and 
vho  wish  to  pursue  historical  studies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  regular 
:ourses.   The  society  meets  each  week  for  a  lecture  or  a  general  discussion. 

In  the  meetings  for  discussion,  some  one  historical  phase  or  movement 
s  treated  throughout  the  year. 

Moderator:  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Reidy,  SJ. 
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Boston    College    Athletic   Council 
Chairman:  John  P.  Curley,  '13 

Frank  Leahy  Frederick  Maguire 

Edward  McKeever  John  A.  Ryder 

John  Druze  John  A.  Kelley 


Graduate  Adivsory  Board 

1939-1940 

Director:  Rev.  Patrick  H.  Collins,  S.  J. 

Manager:  John  P.  Curley,  '13 

Stephen  Patten,  '25  Warren  P.  McGuirk,  '29 

James  Duffy,  '16  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Donovan,  '16 

William  H.  Ohrenberger,  '27  John  Mackin,  '33 

Francis  J.  Roland,  '19  Gerald  F.  Coughlin,  '23 


Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
OFFICERS 

Executive  Committee 

President:  Francis  J.  Roland,  '19 

First  Vice-President:  John  S.  Keohane,  '14 

Second  Vice-President:  Jeremiah  W.  Mahoney,  *21 

Treasurer:  R.  Gaynor  Wellings,  '23 

Secretary:  John  C.  Holbrow,  '24 


Board   of  Directors 
Rev.  Stephen  F.  Moran,  '15 

Daniel  L.  Kelleher,  '23  Thomas  C.  Herlihy,  '26 

Executive  Secretary,  John  C.  Gill,  *31 

Rev.   Francis  E.  Low,    S.J.    '11  Faculty  Adviser 
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Student  Publications 

THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE   STYLUS 

The  Boston  College  Stylus  is  published  monthly  from  November 
to  May  by  the  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  aim 
is  to  cultivate  and  maintain  literary  excellence  among  the  students  by 
stimulating  interest  in   writing  for  publication. 

Director:  Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J. 
Assistant:  Rev.  Paul  McNulty,  S.J. 


THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS 

The  Boston  College  Heights,  founded  in  1919,  is  the  official 
news  organ  of  the  College.  It  is  a  weekly  newspaper  written  and 
published  by  the  students  for  the  purpose  of  publicising  the  activities 
of  the  various  schools.  It  also  serves  as  a  bond  between  the  under- 
graduate body  and  the  alumni. 

Director:  Rev.  Francis  J.  McDonald,  S.J. 


THE  SUB  TURRI 

The  Sub  Turri  is  the  annual  publication  of  the  Seniors  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  a  pictorial  chronicle  of  the  activities 
of   the  class  during  the  four  years  of  their  undergraduate  life. 


THE  CRYSTAL 

The  Crystal  is  a  monthly  publication  written  by  the  students  of 
Chemistry  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  result  of  the  work  ac- 
complished in  that  department  and  of  giving  critical  comment  on  the 
various    chemical   theories   of   to-day. 

Director:  Rev.  Anthony  G.  Carroll,  S.J. 
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THE   SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


The  School  of  Law  was  established  by  vote  of  the  Trustees  in  1929. 
From  1929  to  1937  the  School  was  located  in  The  Lawyers'  Building, 
11  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  On  Sept.  1,  1937,  specially  arranged  quarters 
were  taken  in  the  New  England  Power  Building,  441  Stuart  St.,  Boston. 

"An  Approved  Law   School" 

From  the  very  beginning  in  1929  the  School  of  Law  adopted  the 
Standards  for  legal  education  established  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Three  years  later  on  November  25,  1932,  the  School  was  rated 
as  an  "Approved  Law  School"  by  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  On  December  29,  1937,  the  Law  School 
was  admitted  to  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  The  Law 
School  is  also  duly  registered  and  approved  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Scholastic  Requirements  of  Candidates 

Students  entering  the  Boston  College  School  of  Law,  as  candidates  for 
any  degree  within  the  scope  of  the  School,  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  will  be  required, 

(a)  To  be  college  graduates  possessing  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  a 
college  or  university  of  good  standing,  or 

(b)  To  have  completed  at  least  one-half  of  the  work  acceptable 
for  a  Bachelor's  degree  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  four-year 
period  of  study  in  an  approved  institution.  Such  work  must 
have  been  passed  with  a  scholastic  average  at  least  equal  to  the 
average  required  for  graduation  in  the  institution  attended. 

A  satisfactory  certificate  from  the  Registrar  of  the  college  attended 
containing  a  transcript  of  the  record  of  study  must  be  sent  direct  to 
the  Dean  of  Boston  College  Law  School. 

Candidates  for  the  first  degree,  namely,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  must  be 
in  attendance  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  ninety  weeks  in  the 
day  school  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four  weeks  in  the  evening  school, 
and  must  successfully  complete  course  totaling  in  time  at  least  ten 
hundred  and  eighty  hours  of  class  room  instruction.  Grades  of 
scholarship,  upon  which  the  awarding  of  a  degree  is  made,  shall  be 
determined  by  examination. 

Day  School  Sessions 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  day  school  will  be  held  on  every  week  day, 
except  Saturday,  beginning  at  9  a.  m.  Special  classes,  extra  lectures,  and 
court  practice  sessions  will  be  arranged  at  convenient  times  during  the 
school  year.  From  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  of  class  room  instruction  will 
be  required  each  week.     The  complete  day  course  covers  three  years. 
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Evening  School  Sessions 

The  evening  school  will  provide  the  equivalent  of  the  full-time  course 
which  is  arranged  for  the  day  school.  Four  years  of  thirty-six  weeks 
each  will  be  required  to  complete  the  course.  Nine  hours  of  instruction 
will  be  provided  each  week    as  follows: — 

Mondays,   Wednesdays   and  Fridays — 3    hours;    5.30   to   9.30    p.m. 


Admission  Procedure 

Those  desiring  admission  to  the  Law  School  should  communicate 
with  the  Dean,  Boston  College  Law  School,  New  England  Power 
Building,  441  Stuart  Street,  Boston.  Application  blanks  and 
complete  information  regarding  entrance  requirements  will  then 
be  furnished. 


2.  Applications   are  to  be  made   in   writing  upon  the  official   form. 

3.  Official  transcripts  of  College  records  (and  of  Law  School  records, 
in  the  case  of  applicants  for  advanced  standing)  should  be  filed 
within  twenty  days   of  registration. 

4.  A  personal  interview  or  an  examination  may  be  required  by  the 
Committee  on  Admissions. 

5.  Notification  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  will  be  sent  to  the 
applicant  after   the  application   has  been  completed. 


Fees 

Tuition   Fee — Payable  in  quarterly  installments   at  Registration   and  on 
the  first  Monday  of  November,  February, and  April. 

For  morning   courses — annual $220.00 

For    evening    courses — annual 175.00 

Matriculation  Fee — Payable  at  first  term 

For  new  students  5.00 

For  old  students  1.00 

Institution  Fee — Payable  at  registration  each  year 10.00 

For  part-time  students — per  semester  hour  12.50 

(Deficiency  and  special  examination   fee  5.00 
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Degrees 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will   be  conferred  on  students  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  21    years  and  who  have  completed  successfully 
the  indicated  work  in  the  Law  School.      The  course  must  be  extended 
over  three  years  in  the  case  of  students  who  attend  the  day  sessions  and  I 
over  four  years  in  the  case  of  those  who  attend  the  evening  sessions. 

Degrees  with  honors  earned  in  course  will  be  awarded  as  follows:  the 
degree  LL.B  summa  cum  laude  to  students  having  an  average  of  80  or  I 
over;  the   degree  LL.B  magna  cum  laude  to  students  having  an  average 
throughout  the  law  course  of  77  to  79  inclusive;  the  degree  LL.B.  cum  I 
laude   to  students  having    an  average  throughout  the  law  course  of  73 
to  76   inclusive;   provided  that   candidates   for   the   degree  LL.B  summa  I 
cum  laude  and  for  the  degree  LL.B  magna  cum  laude  attain  an  average 
of  A  in  every  year  of  the  law  course;  and  also  provided  that  candidates 
for  the  degree  LL.B  cum  laude  attain  an  average  of  B  in  every  year  of 
the  law  course. 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  have  not  yet  been 
established. 

Purpose   and   Method   of  Instruction 

The  prime  purpose  of  a  course  in  law  is  to  provide  adequate  prepara-  \ 
for  the  practice  of  law  in  any  state,  and  for  this  reason  the  general 
principles  of  the  common  law  are  emphasized.  As  a  result,  the  student 
is  better  qualified  to  enter  the  general  practice  of  law  than  would  be 
the  case  if  instruction  were  narrowly  limited  to  one  particular  juris- 
diction.  Comparative  study  is  made  of  decisions  in  all  jurisdictions 
where  the  English  System  of  law  prevails  with  special  attention  being 
given  to  Massachusetts,  the  other  New  England  States,  and  New  York 
State. 

The  case  method  of  legal  education,  as  followed  in  the  School  of  Law 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  school,  conforms  to  the  practice  in  [ 
the  leading  law  schools  of  the  United  States  today.  By  this  method 
the  student  is  trained  in  the  art  of  legal  analysis  and  in  the  solution  I 
of  legal  problems  by  a  process  of  logical  reasoning.  This  is  accomplished 
by  assigning  to  students  the  study  of  cases  in  standard  case  books  after 
which  the  correct  principles  of  law  are  discussed  and  clarified  in  class. 

Courses  in  Administrative  Law,  Labor  Law,  Taxation,  Tax  Account- 
ing, have  been  added  recently  to  the  curriculum. 

Law    Library 

The  law  library  of  over  14,000  volumes  contains  cultural  works, 
standard  texts,  and  reference  material,  including  Massachusetts  Reports, 
Statutes  and  Digests;  State  Reports  and  Statutes,  and  National  Reporter 
System;   United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports   (with  Rose's  Notes)   and 
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Digest;  Corpus  Juris;  Ruling  Case  Law;  American  Digest  System; 
Lawyer's  Reports  Annotated;  American  Law  Reports;  American  Deci- 
sions; American  Reports;  American  State  Reports;  English  Ruling 
Cases;  British  Ruling  Cases;  English  Reprint;  English  Law  Reports;  The 
Canadian  Abridgement;  United  States  Code  Annotated;  Shepard's 
Citations,  Law  Reviews,  texts  and  treatises.  Students  are  trained  in  the 
use  of  all  the  books  in  the  law  library.  The  library  is  open  daily  from 
8:30  A.M.  to  9:30  P.M. 


Student  Organizations 

To  inform  students  of  the  practical  side  of  the  law  and  to  give  them 
an  appreciation  of  the  legal  profession  and  the  attainments  of  out- 
standing men  in  the  legal  field,  various  types  of  student  activities 
are  developed. 


Nisi  Prius  Club 

This  Club  is  composed  of  selected  students  from  all  classes.  The  Club 
has  its  own  officers  and  devotes  its  attention  to  the  study  of  questions 
pertaining  to  procedure  in  the  courts.  Judges,  clerks  of  courts,  re- 
gisters of  probate  and  of  deeds,  and  prominent  members  of  the  bar  are 
invited  to  address  the  club  at  monthly  or  bi-monthly  meetings. 


Law  Clubs 

Law  Clubs  are  organized  for  students  in  small  groups  of  eight  or 
ten  members.  Membership  is  voluntary.  Each  club  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  leader  who  is  a  practicing  attorney,  and 
students  are  instructed  in  the  preparation  of  cases  for  trial.  Directions 
are  given  for  searching  the  law  governing  the  case  assigned  for  trial 
and  practice  is  provided  in  writing  briefs  and  in  arguing  the  case  before 
a  Chief  Justice.  Two  students  are  assigned  as  attorneys  for  the  plain- 
tiff and  two  for  the  defendant.  After  the  trial  the  judgment  of  the 
court  is  given  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  on  the  value  of  the  briefs  and 
the  arguments  of  both  parties. 

All  the  students  in  the  school  are  advised  to  participate  in  the  law 
club  work,  since  this  practice  supplies  what  otherwise  might  be  a 
necessary  course  in  the  law  school  curriculum  on  brief-writing  and 
argumentation.  The  pratical  value  of  this  training  is  very  great.  It 
teaches  the  use  of  the  law  library  and  prepares  students  for  the  actual 
law  work  which  they  must  do  later  as  practising  attorneys  in  advising 
clients  about  the  law  on   disputed  cases  which  may  come  to  them.  The 
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study  of  law  is  intensified  by  the  realization  that  even  as  a  law  student 
care  must  be  exercised  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  client.  The 
student  realizes  that  he  must  not  only  know  the  law  but  be  able  to 
organize  authorities  on  his  side  of  the  question  in  an  impressive  brief, 
and  then  be  ready  to  sustain  his  case  with  sufficient  arguments  tc 
warrant  a  decision  in  his  favor. 

Inter-club    competition    is    arranged    and   final    trials    are   held   before 
Judges  of  the  Court  who  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  this  activity 

A  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars,  one-half  contributed  by  the  Honor-" 
able  John  E.  Swift,  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  one-half  con 
tributed  by  the  President  of  Boston  College,  is  awarded  annually  to 
the  law   club  winning   the  final    competition. 


Purpose  and  Method  of  Instruction 

The  prime  purpose  of  a  course  in  law  is  to  provide  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  the  practice  of  law  in  any  state,  and  for  this  reason  the  general 
principles  of  the  common  law  are  emphasized.  As  a  result,  the  student 
is  better  qualified  to  enter  the  general  practice  of  law  than  would 
the  case  if  instruction  were  narrowly  limited  to  one  particular  juris 
diction.  Comparative  study  is  made  of  decisions  in  all  jurisdiction 
where  the  English  System  of  law  prevails  with  special  attention  bein 
given  to  Massachusetts,  the  other  New  England  States,  and  New  Yor 
State. 

The  case  method  of  legal  education,  as  followed  in  the  School  of  Law 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  school,  conforms  to  the  practice  in  the 
leading  law   schools    of    the  United  States   today.      By  this  method  the 
student  is  trained  in  the  art  of  legal  analysis  and  in  the  solution  of  lega 
problems  by  a  process  of  logical  reasoning. 


For  further  information  address 

The  Secretary 

Boston  College  Law  School 

New  England  Power  Building 
441  Stuart  St.,  Boston 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

126  Newbury  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work  is  a  graduate  school,  or- 
ganized on  a  professional  level  and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
[esuit  Fathers  of  Boston  College.  The  School  was  organized  for  the 
)urpose  of  meeting  definite  needs  in  the  Field  of  Social  Work.  Hence,  the 
esponsibility  which  the  School  of  Social  Work  has  assumed  is  that  of 
)ffering  to  prospective  social  workers  a  substantial  professional  training, 
x>th  theoretical  and  practical,  which  will  equip  them  not  only  with 
rained  minds,  courageous  hearts  and  sympathetic  attitudes,  but  which 
will  give  them  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  and  a  clear  philosophy  of  social 
work  as  well. 

While  Boston  College  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  professional 
md  academic  standards,  it  cannot  be  unmindful  of  its  responsibility  as 
i  Catholic  institution.  Hence,  the  School  of  Social  Work  is  very 
leflnitely  committed  to  the  intention  of  impregnating  the  entire  curri- 
:ulum  with  the  principles  of  Christian  philosophy.  The  School,  there  - 
:ore,  purports  to  accomplish  two  very  definite  tasks —  1)  a  synthesis 
>f  Catholic  principles  and  social  work  techniques;  2)  the  development 
>f  a  substantial  spirituality  on  the  part  of  prospective  social  workers. 

Program   of  the    School 

The  School  of  Social  Work  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
)f  Schools  of  Social  Work  and  is  organized  to  meet  all  the  professional 
equirements.  The  School  aims  to  give  its  students  a  sound  technical 
raining.  The  training  period  consists  in  two  years  of  application,  the 
irst  of  which  is  devoted  to  generic  social  work,  while  the  second  is 
;pent  in  a  specialized  area  of  social  work.  The  program  is  conducted 
>n  a  full-time  basis;  there  are  no  part-time  courses.  The  curriculum, 
Mganized  on  the  semester  plan,  consists  of  academic  courses,  conducted 
mi  a  graduate  level,  joined  with  supervised  field  work  in  recognized 
igencies.  The  prevailing  method  of  class  instruction  is  a  combination 
of  formal  lectures,  presentation  of  illustrative  material  from  case 
'ecords  and  directed  discussion. 

The  field  work  program  of  the  School  is  carried  on  in  close  correlation 
with  the  classroom  instruction.  The  first-year  student  is  placed  in  a 
private  family  agency  three  days  a  week  for  his  entire  first  year.  Second- 
year  students  are  assigned  to  agencies  in  their  fields  of  specialization, 
such  as,  Child  Welfare,  Community  Organization,  Public  Welfare 
Departments,    Correctional    Agencies,    etc.      The    Field    Work    Program 
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of  the  School  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  Field  Work 
who,  in  conjunction  with  a  full-time  Assistant,  works  out  plans  wit! 
the  Agency  Supervisors  who  accept  the  responsibility  of  training  th< 
students. 

The  Field  of  Social  Work 

The  field  for  which  the  School  of  Social  Work  prepares  its  graduate: 
is  the  field  of  public  and  private  social  work  and  its  principal  ramifica 
tions.  Professional  preparation  may  lead  to  a  variety  of  opportunitie; 
in  the  four  major  portions  of  the  field,  i.e.,  in  the  fields  of  Social  Cas( 
Work,  Social  Group  Work,  Social  Planning  and  Social  Research.  Some 
of  these  activities  are  carried  on  under  public  auspices,  either  Federal 
State  or  Municipal,  while  others  are  conducted  under  private  auspices 
either  sectarian  or  non-sectarian. 

Location  and  Facilities 

The  School  is  situated  at  126  Newbury  Street,  in  the  Back  Bay  o: 
Boston,  easily  accessible  from  the  North  and  South  stations  by  subway 
and  sufficiently  near  the  center  of  the  social  work  activities  of  the 
City.     The  School  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building. 

The  School  does  not  maintain  residence  halls  for  students,  but  in- 
formation concerning  residence  facilities  can  be  had  on  application  t<|| 
the  Administrative  Assistant. 

Schedule 

The  academic  year  opens  with  registrations  about  the  middle  oi 
September,  and  closes  about  the  end  of  May.  Classroom  instruction  i: 
given  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week,  while  Mondays. 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  are  devoted  to  Field  Work.  Classes  are  helc 
from  9:00  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  1:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

Unit  of  Credit 

The  unit  of   credit  in  academic  courses  is  the  point    (semester-hour) 
A  point  represents  one  academic  hour  a  week  of  classroom  instructior 
per  semetesr.     One  credit  point   in  field  work  represents  the  equivaleni 
of  46.8  hours  of  supervised  practice. 

Admission  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  School  is  determined  by  two  factors:  academic 
preparation  and  personal  fitness  for  the  work. 


Academic 

The  candidate  must  present  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accreditee 
college,  with  an  undergraduate  background  of  at  least  twenty  semester 
hours  in  Social   and  Biological  Sciences;  i.e.,  such  courses  as  Economics 
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Ethics,  History,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Education  and 
Biology.  A  transcript  of  the  college  grades  must  be  submitted,  and  a 
good  average  must  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  entire  course. 
Applicants  who  have  had  no  training  in  Scholastic  Philosophy  will 
ordinarily  not  be  accepted; — wherever  an  exception  is  made,  it  is  with 
the  understanding  that  the  deficiency  will  be  corrected  prior  to  can- 
didacy for  the  Master's  degree.  Students  contemplating  the  Medical 
Social  Work  field  must  present  a  minimum  of  six  semester-hours  in 
Biology,  Anatomy,   Physiology,   Chemistry  or   Foods  and  Nutrition. 

Personal 

The  applicant  must  give  evidence  of  good  health,  emotional  balance, 
mental  maturity,  high  moral  purpose,  and  scholarly  habits.  It  must  be 
clear  from  the  outset  that  the  applicant  has  a  wholesome  and  genuine 
interest  in  people,  is  temperamentally  suited  for  the  work,  and  in  general 
is  possessed  of  a  character  and  disposition  that  will  make  for  leadership 
in  the  field.  Persons  under  twenty-one  years  and  over  forty  are  not 
accepted,  save  for  special  reasons.  References  are  exacted  from  four 
individuals  who  know  the  candidate,  two  of  whom  must  be  members  of 
the  faculty  where  the  student  completed  his  college  courses.  A  personal 
interview  is  required  of  each  applicant  before  acceptance  and  a  health 
certificate  will   be  required  before  admission. 

Requirements  for  Degree 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work  is  granted  upon  the 
satisfactory  fullfillment  of  the  School's  requirements,  provided  the 
prescribed  program  is  completed  within  six  years  from  first  registration. 
Should  the  candidate  fail  to  receive  the  degree  within  the  time  pres- 
cribed, all  claims  or  rights  to  continue  working  for  a  longer  period  for 
the  degree,  or  to  have  any  or  all  of  his  work  already  accomplished 
credited  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  same  degree  are  ipso 
facto  forfeited  and  annulled.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  are  as 
follows: 

Credit  Points 

A  total  of  sixty  credit  points: — 
36  points  in  courses 
20  points  in    field    work 
4  points  for  thesis 

I     Courses    (36   points   required)  Points 

A.     Required  Courses  in    First   Year 21 

Introduction   to   Social   Case  Work 2 

Medical   Information 3 
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Psychiatry  for  Social    Workers 3 

Elements  of  Law  for  Social  Workers 3 

Analysis  in  Case  Work 2 

Community    Organization        2 

Labor  Problems 2 

Child   Welfare        2 

Social   Statistics 2 

B.  Courses  Required  of  All  Students  in  Second  Year     .     .        4 

History  of  Social  Work 2 

Philosophy  of   Social  Work 2 

Thesis   Seminar ( — ) 

C.  Courses  in  Elected  Sequence 11 

II  Field  Work    (20   points   required) 20 

III  Thesis    (4   points  required)  .   , 4 

Residence 

A  minimum  of  29  points    (15  in  courses,  10  in  field  work,  and  4  for 
the  thesis)    must  be  earned  in  residence  at  the  School. 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  are  as  follows: 

1.     A  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign   language. 

2.  Attainment  of   at  least   a    grade  of  75%    as    the   combined 

average  of  all  courses. 

3.  Participation  in  a  prescribed  Thesis  Seminar. 

4.  Presentation  of  an  approved  thesis,  which  is  accepted  by  two 

of  the  three  final  examiners. 

5.  A  successful  defense  of  the   thesis  in  an  oral  examination  in 

the  second  semester  of  the  second  year. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

The  tuition  is  $300.00  a  year  with  $10.00  for  Registration  Fees.  The 
tuition  each  semester  is  $150.00  with  a  Registration  Fee  of  $5.00;  hence, 
$15  5.00  is  payable  by  check  or  money  order  at  time  of  registration. 
The  $25.00  fee  paid  by  first-year  students,  as  a  deposit,  is  credited 
against  the  $15  5.00  in  the  first  semester;  hence,  for  the  first-year 
students,  since  they  will  have  paid  the  $25.00  deposit,  the  amount  will 
be  $130.00  at  time  of  registration. 

Special  Fees 

Master's  Diploma   (due  May  15th  of  2nd  year)   .  .  .  .  $15.00 

Thesis  Seminar    (due  November   1st  of  2nd  year)  .  .  .  20.00 

Reading  of  Thesis   (due  March  15th  of  2nd  year)  .  .  .  25.00 

Binding  two  copies  of  Thesis   (due  May  15th)      .  .  .  .  5.00 
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COLLEGE  OF   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 
Other  Fees 

Late  Registration   Fee 5.00 

Each  re-examination   (due  with  written  application)      .     .  5.00 

Each  record  or  transcript  after  the  first   (due 

with   application) 1.00 

Placement  of  Graduates 

The  School  conducts  an  informal  placement  bureau  to  secure  positions 
for  its  graduates  and  to  promote  their  interests.  The  School  is  also 
a  subscribing  member  of  the  Joint  Vocational  Service,  Inc.,  a  national 
placement  bureau  for  social  work.  The  graduates  of  the  School  are 
in  demand  well  before  graduation.  All  of  the  graduates  of  the  Class 
of  1938  were  placed  immediately  after  commencement.  The  salary 
range  was   $1500.  to  $3,000. 

For  further  information  address 
The  Dean 

Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work 
126  Newbury  St.       Boston,  Mass. 

THE   COLLEGE    OF   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  was  opened  in  September, 
1938,  at  the  Boston  College  Intown  Centre,  126  Newbury  Street,  Boston, 
to  meet  an  obvious  need.  Modern  business  with  all  its  complexities, 
is  more  and  more  demanding  specialization  in  its  workers.  Serious 
handicaps  face  the  uninitiated  who  would  seek  a  business  career  and 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  which  formerly  equipped  a  young  man  for 
a  career  in  either  big  or  little  business,  must  now,  at  least  partially, 
be  cared  for  in  college.  Business  of  necessity  presupposes  a  thorough 
academic  training  in  commercial  fields  for  those  wishing  to  pursue  a 
business   career. 

To  serve  this  purpose  Boston  College  has  instituted  a  four  year 
course  in  Business  Administration  in  a  distinct  and  thoroughly  collegiate 
School  of  Busines  Administration.  The  curriculum  of  the  new  school 
includes  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  Ethics  and  Religion  which  are  given 
in  the  traditional  A.B.  course,  as  well  as  the  courses  in  English,  Modern 
Language  and  History  which  are  of  cultural  value  in  rounding  out  the 
complete  scholar.  To  these  Liberal  Arts  studies  are  added  in  planned 
proportion  the  courses  in  Business  Economics,  so  that  a  balance  is 
preserved  between  those  two  divisions  of  studies  not  only  in  their  en- 
tirety, but  also  in  each  year  of  the  undergraduate  period.  Upon  the 
successful  completion  of  this  course  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Business  Administration  is  conferred. 
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The  internal    plan   of  organization  provides   for  a  division  of  studies 
between  the  liberal  arts  group  and  business  economics  as  follows: 


Liberal   Arts   Studies: 

English  Government 

Modern  Language  Religion 

History  Sociology 

Speech  Philosophy 

Business  Economics: 

Accounting  Corporation  Finance 

Banking  Management 

Business  Law  Marketing 

Business  Organization  Retail  Distribution 

Economics  Taxation 

The  young  High  School  graduate  who  wishes  to  matriculate  at  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  will  enter  upon  a  four-year  college 
curriculum  which  falls  into  two  natural  divisions.  The  first  of  these, 
namely  his  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  consists  of  prescribed  courses 
in  which  he  will  obtain  the  necessary  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
the  more  specialized  courses  of  his  Junior  and  Senior  years.  During 
these  first  two  years,  the  student  will  acquire  the  necessary  cultural 
background  from  his  studies  in  English  Literature,  Modern  Language, 
History,  Government  and  Religion,  while  the  fundamental  principles 
of  business  will  be  provided  in  courses  of  Accounting,  Business  Organ- 
ization, Economic  Resources   and  the  Principles   of  Economics. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  every  candidate  for  the 
degree  must  select,  with  the  advice  of  his  Faculty  Advisor,  that  "field 
of  concentration"  in  business  economics  which  is  to  be  followed  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  course.  This  "Major"  study  comprises:  (a) 
18  semester  hours  of  instruction  in  the  same  subjects  or  in  subjects  so 
closely  related  as  to  form  a  well  unified  field  of  study;  (b)  assigned 
reading  or  investigation  in  the  designated  subject;  (c)  before  April  1st 
of  the  Senior  Year,  the  student  will  be  obliged  to  submit  a  thesis  of 
approximately  3,000  words  on  some  portion  of  his  "Major"  approved 
by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

During  these  last  two  years  the  student  will  continue  his  study  of 
Religion  and  add  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  Jesuit  curriculum, 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  with  its  departments  of  Dialectics,  Epistemology, 
Cosmology,  Psychology,  Ethics  and  Natural  Theology. 

For  Entrance  Requirmeents,  cf.  page  17,  1st  para,  and  page  20  of 
Bulletin. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

General  Statement 

The  administration  of  the  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  of  Boston  College  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Director  of  the  Board  of  Admissions.  The  executive  details  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Dean  and  the  Registrar  of  the  College,  who  will 
gladly  furnish  application  blanks  and  all  desired  information  to  pros- 
pective candidates,  parents  and  Secondary  Schools.  Application  on  the 
form  supplied  by  Boston  College  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  before  May  1 5  to  receive  con- 
sideration for  the  June,  1939,  Entrance  Examinations.  To  receive 
consideration  for  admittance  in  September,  1939,  all  applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
before  August  20,  1939. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion must  have  successfully  completed  four  (4)  years  of  study  in  an 
approved  Secondary  School;  the  studies  taken  in  Secondary  School  must 
include  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  branches  of  study  which  the  College 
recognizes  for  admission;  the  applicants  must  present  evidence  of 
graduation  and  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  authorities  of  the  school 
or  college  which  they  last  attended;  they  must  also  present  evidence 
testifying  to  their  good  moral  character  and  their  general  capability 
to  follow  the  courses  at  the  College  of  Business  Administration  of 
Boston  College  and  live  up  to  the  standards  which  the  College  exacts 
of  its  students.  Moreover  candidates  must  present  evidence  of  scholastic 
qualifications  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  Full  certification  by  an  approved  secondary  school. 

2.  Partial  certification  and  passing  grades  in  some  one  of  the  ap- 
proved forms  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  required  subjects  in 
which  the  candidate  has  not  been  certified. 

3.  Passing  grades  in  some  one  of  the  approved  forms  of  college 
entrance  examinations  in  all  required  subjects.  Upon  receipt  of  applica- 
tion, properly  filled  out  on  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
form,  the  Board  of  Admissions  will,  through  the  College  Registrar, 
notify  the  candidate  whether  his  Secondary  School  record  merits  full, 
partial  or  no  certification.  If  partial,  or  not  certified,  the  candidate 
will  be  notified  what  Entrance  Examinations  will  be  required. 

As  the  enrollment  of  the  Freshman  Class  is  restricted  in  numbers, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  College  to  accept  all  who  satisfy  the  Entrance 
Requirements.  Merely  to  satisfy  the  requirements,  therefore,  does  not 
assure  an  applicant  of  admission  to  the  College,  since  the  applicants 
who  will  be   accepted  will  be  those  whose  qualifications  are  the  best. 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOL  UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  COURSE  OF 
BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE   IN    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Required  Fifteen  (15)  Entrance  Units 

English     4 

Elementary    Algebra    1 

Plane  Geometry   1 

United  States  History   1 

Modern   Language    2 

Other  Subjects  6 

15 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  INTOWN 

The  Evening  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Boston  College  Intown  is  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
centrally  located  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  conducted  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  of  Boston  College.  Its  primary  object  is  to  provide  a  complete 
cultural  training  for  men  and  women  desiring  to  acquire  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  under  Jesuit  auspices.  To  this 
end  an  integrated  and  progressive  course  of  studies  based  on  the  "Ratio 
Studiorum"  has  been  designed.  The  requirements  for  the  various  de- 
grees have  been  made  to  harmonize  as  closely  as  possible  with  those 
prevailing  in  the  central  college  of  liberal  arts  and  science  at  Chestnut 
Hill.  Classes  are  conducted  in  the  late  afternoon  from  4:1)  to  6:00 
p.m.,  and  at  night  from  6:30  to  9:20  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  mornings 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  12:20  p.m.  For  the  past  several  years  the  intown 
college  has  been  located  at  126  Newbury  Street  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Boston  Metropolitan  Library  at  Copley  Square.  The  office  of  the 
Dean  and  all  classrooms  are  situated  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  building 
with  the  students  library  and  reading  room  on  the  fifth  floor. 

The  late  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  provide  an  opportunity  for 
many  young  men  and  women  to  acquire  collegiate  training  and  an 
academic  degree  which  occupation  and  employment  during  the  day 
would  otherwise  render  impossible.  A  maximum  of  eight  years  is 
allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  scholastic  work  necessary  to  secure 
the  bachelor's  degree.  By  attending  the  annual  summer  sessions  con- 
ducted for  five  weeks  at  Chestnut  Hill  during  July  and  August  it  is 
possible  for  a  student  to  finish  the  work  in  five  years.  Students  at 
Boston  College  Intown  may  aspire  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree   or 
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for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  or  in  History  or  in 
Social  Science.  The  college  also  offers  a  three-year  program  of  Normal 
School  courses  leading  to  a  Teacher's  Certificate.  This  program  re- 
quires sixty-four  (64)  semester  hours  credit  in  educational  subjects 
including  the  history  of  education,  psychology  of  education,  principles 
of  education,  general  and  special  methods  of  teaching,  and  general  and 
elementary  school  administration.  A  special  pre-legal  course  is  open  to 
students  who  require  preliminary  collegiate  training  in  order  to  qualify 
as  candidates  for  admission  to  professional  Law  Schools.  The  pre-legal 
curriculum  represents  a  full  two-year  college  course  and  requires  three 
years  of  evening  study  for  its  completion.  Graduation  from  high 
school  with  at  least  fifteen  (15)  units  and  satisfactory  grades  are  pre- 
requisite  conditions  for  admission  to  any  of  these  courses. 

The  intown  college  also  provides  excellent  opportunities  for  special 
students  who  are  interested  only  in  some  definite  field  of  study.  The 
evening  classes  are  particularly  adapted  to  serve  this  secondary  purpose 
of  the  school.  Courses  in  logic,  Cosmology,  Psychology,  Ethics,  and 
Natural  Theology,  are  offered  for  teachers,  lawyers,  nurses,  and  business 
men  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Scholastic  Philosophy.  In  the 
field  of  English  for  those  who  desire  to  perfect  the  art  of  expression 
classes  are  available  for  formal  instruction  in  the  technique  of  written 
composition  and  the  precepts  of  Rhetoric  with  supplementary  training 
in  public  speaking.  Courses  in  Sociology,  Government,  and  Economics 
are  open  for  people  interested  in  problems  and  principles  relating  to 
social  stability  and  progress.  For  the  acquisition  of  conversational 
fluency  in  a  modern  language  elementary  and  advanced  classes  are 
offered  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Classes  in  early 
Christian  civilization,  Medieval  times,  the  Reformation  and  Renaissance, 
American,  English,  Irish,  European,  and  Mexican  history,  provide  a 
liberal  field  for  the  student  whose  special  interest  is  in  History.  Those 
who  seek  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  may  register  for  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics.  Finally,  in 
the  courses  known  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
Redemption,  and  the  Sacraments,  students  may  secure  for  themselves  a 
thorough  philosophical  exposition  and  vindication  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Catholic  Faith. 

Detailed  information  pertaining  to  entrance  requirements,  examina- 
tions, tuition  fees,  and  similar  matters,  may  be  found  in  the  Boston 
College  Intown  bulletin.  Personal  interviews  may  be  arranged  with  the 
Dean  of  the  intown  college  by  addressing  him  at  126  Newbury  Street, 
or  by  calling  KENmore  3648. 
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Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam 

The  Sixty-Second 

ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 

of 
BOSTON   COLLEGE 

Wednesday,  June  Seventh 

MCMXXXIX 

At  Three  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

I.     Order  of  Procession. 

The  Chief  Marshal 

Marshals  of  the  Graduating  Classes 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Graduate  School 

School   of  Social  Work 

School  of  Law 

Evening  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Faculty  Marshal 

The  Faculty  of  the  Evening  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Faculty  of  the  Law  School 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Work 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Marshals  of  Guests  and  Alumni 

Members  of  the  Boston  College  Alumni 

The  Guests  of  the  College 

The  Deans  of  the  Several  Faculties 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the 

Honorable  Pierce  Butler 

The  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Commencement  Orator, 

Rev.  Robert  I.  Gannon,  S.J. 

The  President  of  the  College  and 

His  Eminence  William  Cardinal  O'Connell 
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II.  Invocation — Veni  Creator 

Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,  Qui  diceris  Paraclitus, 

Mentes   tuorum  visit;a:  Altissimi  donum  Dei, 

Imple  superna  gratia  Fons  vivus,  ignis,  caritas, 

Quae  tu  creasti  pectora.  Et  spiritalis  unctio. 

Deo  Patri  sit  gloria, 

Et  Filio  qui  a  mortuis 

Surrexit,  ac  Paraclito 

In  saeculorum  saecula.  Amen. 

III.  The  Reading  of  the  Degree  by  the  Dean  of  the  College 

of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Reverend  Joseph  R.  N.  Maxwell,  S.J. 

IV.  The  Honorary   Degrees  are   Conferred  by   the  President 

of  the  College, 

Very  Reverend  William  J.  McGarry,  S.J. 

V.     The  Addresses  by  the  Graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

George  J.  Devlin,  Salutatorian 

"Pius  XI,  Truth's  Fearless  Teacher" 

John  F.  X.  Gaquin,  Valedictorian 

"Pius  XI,  Humanity's  Devoted  Priest  and  Shepherd" 

VI.  The  Deans   of   the   Several  Faculties   Present  Candidates 

for  Degrees  in  Course. 

In  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dean  Joseph  R.  N.  Maxwell,  S.J. 
In  Graduate  School,  Dean  George  A.  O'Donnell,  S.J. 
In  School  of  Social  Work,  Dean  Walter  J.  McGuinn,  S.J. 
In  School  of  Law,  Regent  John  B.  Creeden,  S.J. 

Acting  Dean,   Henry  E.  Foley,    J.D. 
In  Evening  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Dean,  Michael   J.  Harding,  S.J. 

VII.  The  President  of  the  College  Confers  Degrees  in  Course. 

VIII.  The  Dean  of  the  College   of   Arts   and  Sciences  Awards 

the  Honors. 

IX.     Address  to  the  Graduates  by  Rev.  Robert  I.  Gannon,  S.J. 
President  of  Fordham  University. 
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X.     Alma  Mater  Recessional. 

Honorary  Degrees 
Doctor  of  Laws 

THE  HONORABLE  PIERCE  BUTLER 

Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 

THE  REVEREND  ROBERT  I.    GANNON,   S.J. 

President  of  Fordham  University 

Graduate  School 

Degrees  in  Course 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Sara  Bernadine  Dreney  Mary  Margaret  Mallard 

Sister  Reginald  Kiley,  S.S.J.  Henry  Percival  Moore 

Leo  Joseph  McCarthy  Sister  Berchmans  Reinhalter,  S.N. D. 

Mary  Antonia  Mclnnis 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Degrees  in  Course 

Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Honors 


Thomas  Joseph  Ahern 
John  Joseph  Baldi 
Ralph  Freeman  Baldwin 

(cum  laude) 
Charles  Joseph  Barrett  (cum  laude) 
Francis  Patrick  Brennan 

(cum  laude) 
Robert  John  Burns,  Jr. 

(cum  laude) 
Vincent  Paul  Cahalane 
Charles  William  Cleary 

(cum  laude) 
James  Francis  Comerford 
James  Patrick  Corrigan 
Herbert  Joseph  Coye 
Francis  Xavier  Cuddy 
George  Joseph  Devlin 

(cum  laude) 
Paul  Devlin 

Frederick  Joseph  Donovan 
John  Dennis  Donovan  (cum  laude) 
William  Laurence  Donovan 
Joseph  Francis  Durant  (cum  laude) 
John  Joseph  Flynn  (cum  laude) 
John  Francis  Gaquin  (cum  laude) 
Joseph  Albert  Hammond 
John  Francis  Hart 


John  Thomas  Henderson 
James  Henry  Joyce   (cum  laude) 
John  Joseph  Kelley  (cum  laude) 
Richard  Arnold  Kelly 
Thomas  Joseph  Kilday 
Clarence  Richard  Kynock 
(cum  laude) 

James  Francis  Law 
Robert  Joseph  Lloyd 

(magna  cum  laude) 
Henry  Francis  Lyons,  Jr. 

(Magna  cum  laude) 
Frederick  Joseph  McCready 

(cum  laude) 
Thomas  William  McDavitt 
Francis   Joseph  McDermott 

(cum  laude) 
Thomas  Anthony  McDonald,  Jr. 
Leo  Brendon  Monaghan 

(cum  laude) 
Charles  James  Murphy 

Wilfred  Edward  O'Connell 
John  Francis  O'Donnell 
(cum  laude) 

Edward  Francis  Phelan 

Thomas  Francis  Quinn  (cum  laude) 
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Herbert  Leo  Rooney 

Paul  Leonard  Ryan  (cum  laude) 

Leo  Joseph  Smith 

Philip  Joseph  Thompson 

Thomas  Joseph  Travers(c#w  laude) 

Joseph  Francis  Tuscher(c«w  laude) 


'f 


Edward  James  Weafer 
.  (magna  ciim  laude) 
George  Norton  Whittaker 

(cum  laude) 
Vincent  Wenceslaus  Yenulevich 

(cum  laude) 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Paul  Thomas  Banks  (cum  laude) 
Joseph  William  Bigoness,  Jr. 
Paul  Francis  Bradley 
Alfred  William  Branca 
Joseph  Francis   Brennan,   Jr. 
Richard  Denis  Bulman 
Lawrence  Herbert  Burkard 
Thomas  Padraic  Burns 
James  Lawrence  Cadigan 
Francis  Aloysius  Cahill 
John   Daniel   Callahan 
Arthur  Hugh  Cameron 
Leo  David  Caplice 
Francis  Joseph  Carey 
Merle  Landry  Carey 
Richard  Francis  Casey 
Francis  John  Catenacci 
John  Francis  Cavan 
Benjamin  Leonard  Chiampa 
Ernest  Joseph  Christian 
Richard   James   Coner 
Edward  Joseph  Connolly 
Arthur  Fuller  Connor 
Anthony  John  Covelle 
Raymond  Gilbert  Coyne 
Arthur  Butler  Crowley 

(cum  laude) 
John  Timothy  Crowley 
Ralph  Gerard   Dacey 
Timothy  John  Dacey,  Jr. 
Fred  Thomas  De  Gregorio 
Louis  Joseph  De  Pass 
Kenneth  Jerome  Devine 
James    Joseph    Doherty,    Jr. 
Eugene   Hubert   Donovan 
John  Francis  Donovan 
Arthur  Richard  Dray 
John  Vincent  Driscoll 
Paul  Francis  Dunigan 
rederick  Ernest  Fabian 


Joseph  M.   Fallon 
Robert  Thomas  Fee 
Edward   Joseph   Ferrarone 
Albert  Thomas  Fiore 
D.  Raymond  FitzGerald 
Lawrence  Joseph  Fitzgerald 
Lawrence  Joseph  Fitzpatrick 
James  Joseph  Flood 
Paul  Benedict  Flynn 
Edward  Clement  Foley 
Edward  Leo  Foley 
Walter  Robert  Gallagher 
Andrew   Paul   Gallivan 
James  Francis  Gilligan 
William  Gerard  Glennon 
Henry  Barry  Grainger 
Edward   Martin   Guthrie 
Edward  Bernard  Hall 
Lawrence  Arthur  Harrington 
Robert   John    Harrington 
Bartholomew  Joseph  Hegarty 
Martin  Peter  Henneberry 
J.  Leonard  Hennessy  (cum  laude) 
Daniel  Francis  Horton 
Robert  Leonard  Howard 
Francis   William  Hyland 
Paul  Alphonsus  Keane 
Joseph  Dennis   Kelleher 
Francis  Patrick  Kelley 
Robert  James  Kelly 
Edmund    Francis   Kennedy 
Peter   Aloysius  Kerr 
Daniel  Matthews  Keyes 
Edward  Vincent  Kilduff 
Harold  Francis  Kiley 
Jan  Joseph  Kozlowski 
Thomas  Edward  Lambe 
Frederick  Lailer  Lotterhand 
John  Paul  Luddy 
Roy  Thomas  Lydon 
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James  Patrick  Lynch 
George  Albert  Lyons 
Walter  Joseph  McAndrews 
Eugene  Francis   McAuliffe,   Jr. 
Francis  Xavier  McBride 
Joseph  Weston  McCarthy 
Philip  Francis  McCarthy,  Jr. 
William  Dillon  McCarthy 
William  Edward  McCarthy 
John  Francis  McCarty 
Philip   Gregory  McConville 
Daniel  Joseph  McFadden 
Donald  Francis  McGinnis 
James  Irwin  McGrath 
John  Joseph  McGrath 
James  Thomas  McGuire 
Edward  Coleman  McNally 
Joseph  Paul  McNulty 
John  Frazier  MacDonnell 
Paul   Wilfred   MacKinnon 
Ralph  Francis  Maglio 
Charles  Joseph  Maguire 
Hugh  Thomas  Maguire 
Edward  Thomas  Mahoney 
John  Francis  Mahoney 
John  Anthony  Malloy 
James  Francis  Martin 
William   Joseph   Meehan 
William   Anthony  Meggison 
Frederick  Joseph  Molloy 
Paul  Francis  Moore 
Richard  Joseph  Morris 
Arthur  Vincent  Morrison 
James  Gerald  Murphy 
John  Gerard  Murphy 
Paul  Francis  Nagle 
John  Francis   Nelson 
George  Joseph  Norberg 
Frederick  Arthur  Norton 
Robert  Francis   Nutter 


Andrew   Joseph    O'Brien 
Edward  Francis  O'Brien 
John  Joseph  O'Brien 
Raymond    Gerard    O'Donnell 
Vincent    Anthony    O'Donnell 
Daniel  Joseph  O'Leary 
Charles   Peter   O'Riordan 
John  Albert  O'Toole 
Joseph   Salvatore   Palermo 
James  Anthony  Patrick 
Joseph    Pandolfino 
John   Anthony  Petkus 
John  Thomas  Peyton 
Norman   Robert  Pilote 
John   Joseph   Queally 
Joseph  Francis  Quilty,  Jr. 
Edmund  Patrick  Quinn 
Philip  Quinn 
William  Lester  Quirk 
Joseph  Frederick  Regan 
James  John  Ricciuti 
John   Joseph  Roddy 
Edward   John   Rooney 
Daniel  Bernard  Ryan 
John  Joseph  Ryan 
Joseph  Arthur  Ryan 
Joseph   Alfred   Sammartino 
C.   Paul  Scanlon 
Francis  William  Sennott 
Michael  Alfred   Smigielski 
Ernest   Cornelius   Sullivan 
Thomas  Raymond  Sullivan 
Joseph  Louis  Teletchea,  Jr. 
Allan  Gerard  Tenney 
Jerome  Patrick  Troy 
Thomas  Francis  Turnan 
Henri  Lawrence  Valade 

(cum   laude) 
William  Joseph  Vaughan 
Thaddeus  Joseph  Walsh 


Thomas  Gerard  Bradley 
Harold  Bryant  Burr 
James   Carroll   Cadigan 
Joseph   Francis    Cedrone 
Saul  Paul  Davis 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Israel  David  Fine  (cum  laude) 
John  Gerard  Flynn    (cum  laude) 
Robert  Hugh  Fredenburg 
John  Francis  Gallagher 
Tohn  Justin  Hunter 


Nelson  Francis  Erickson,  Jr. 


Leo  Raymond  Landrey 
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Francis   Brennan   Lord 
Frederick  Thomas  McDermott 
James  Rand  McNally,   Jr. 

{magna  cum  laude) 
Alfred  Mead  Mahoney 
Joseph   Paul   Martin 
John   Leo   Monahan 
Francis  Xavier  Murphy 
Paul    Anthony    O'Brien 
William  Joseph  Patten 


Dominic  Anthony  Rossi 
William  Edward  Scott 
Anthony  Thomas  Shtogren 

{magna  cum  laude) 
Frank  Alexander  Straccia 
Arthur  Paul  Sullivan 
Edward  James  Twigg 
Frederick  Gerard  Tyrrell 
William  Francis  Wagenbach,  Jr. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 


Arthur   Curtis   Allan 
Edward  James  Ash 
Edward  Vincent  Brown 
Herbert  Louis  Chernack 
Edmund   Joseph    Coan 
Joseph  Paul   Collins 
John  Joseph  Connolly 
Francis  James  Costello 
Gerard  Thomas  Coughlin 
John  Edward   Cronin,  Jr. 
George  William  Fallon 
William  James  Flynn 
Walter  Joseph  Foran 
William  Paul  Ford 
Fella  Frank   Gintoff 
Robert   Thomas   Griffin 
Joseph  Aloysius  Hafferty 
Albert  Horsfall 
George  Edward  Hudson 
David  Joseph  Hurley 


John  Edwin  Keefe   (cum  laude) 
Paul  Henry  Keefe 
James  Francis  Kelly,  Jr. 
Harold  Victor  Langlois,  Jr. 
Andrew  Frank  Lentine 
John  Joseph  Lynch 
William  Anthony  McCormack 
John  Joseph  Murphy 
John  Anthony  Murray 
Paul  Wallace  Needham 
John  Joseph  O'Brien 
Thomas   Richard  Palombo 
Robert  Henry  Ramsey 
Alderic  William  Richard 
Louis  Roland  Sacco 
James  Joseph  Sheehan 
John  Lawrence  Sullivan 
Frank  Anthony  Talaber 
Vincent  James  Vetrone 
David  I.  Walsh 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  History 

Robert  Joseph  Cohen  Edward  Thomas  Murphy 

George  J.  Farrell,  Jr.  Francis  Andrew  O'Malley 

Lrthur  Thomas  Fleming  John  Albert  Powers 

rilliam  E.  Holland  Robert  Kenneth  Powers 

[ra   Albert   Jivelekian  Lawrence  Walter  Spillane 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Social  Sciences 

[oseph  John  Adams,  Jr.  Francis  John  Gaffey 

Lrnold  Leopold  Bucci  Walter  Henry  Grady 

Edward   Frank   Buxton  Simeon  Edward  LeGendre,  Jr. 

>avid   Walsh   Connelly  Robert   Anthony  Smith 

•rancis  William   Connelly  Bernard  Edmund   Tully 

^arl  Sidney  Foley 
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Degrees  granted  in  August 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Kenneth  Arminio  Russell  Vincent  Guarcello 

John  Joseph  Clifford,  Jr.  Sigmund  Paul  Somy 

William  Vincent   Feeney  Francis  Xavier  Lowry 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Vincent   Paul  McCauley 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
Richard  Philip  Cummings  Herbert  Joseph  Mallard 


Graduate  School 
Degrees  in  Course 

Master  of  Arts 


Alexander  Joseph  Austin 

Alice  Christine  Callen 

Frances  Virginia  Carr 

John   William   Casey 

John   Peter  Castelli 

Sister  Mary  Gonzales  Clasgens 

S.S.N.D. 
Gertrude  Grace  Collins 
Frances   Marie   Connaughton 
John  William  Corbett,  Jr. 
Joseph  Ferraz  Cordeiro 
George  Edward  Crimmins 
Robert  Earle  Curtis,   Jr. 
Bernardin  Francis  Dabney 
Sister  Mary  Anacletus  Dalton, 

R^.M. 
Sister  Marie  Ste-Croix-de-Jesus 

Dansereau,   P.  de  M. 
Florence   Brown  Davey 
Katherine  Eileen  Devane 
Adam  Matthew  Drayer 
Thomas  Joseph  Fay 
Jacob  Gasman 
Francis   Thomas   Glynn 
Sister  Mary  Clarita  Griffin,  O.P. 
Owen  Aloysius  Hanley 
Sister  Maria  Magdalena  Hebert, 

P.  de  M. 
Sister  Mary  Lothaire  Hession, 

S.S.N.D. 


Sister  Mary  Agnita  Keating,  O.M. 
Sister  Mary  Winifred  Kenney, 
S.S.N.D. 

Sister  Ignatius  Loyola  Lane,  S.S.J. 

John  Joseph  Larkin 

Margaret  Mary  Leahy 

Helena  Marie  Leonard 

Madeleine   Claire   Lessard 

Sister  Rose  Concepta   McCarthy, 

S.S.J. 
John  Thomas  McNulty 
Sister  Thomas  Aquinas  Maguire, 

S.S.J. 
Sister  John  Chrysostom  Marches- 

seault,  S.S.J. 

Mary  Catherine  Marley 
John  Bernard  Moran 
Edward   Dennis    O'Brien 
Daniel  Thomas   O'Connor 
Daniel   Joseph   Pratola 
Herbert    Greeley    Regan 
Robert  Boyd   Russell 
Joseph  Henry  Ryan 
Ernest   Alexander   Siciliano 
Daniel  Thomas  Skinner 
William  James  Adrian  Valade 
Sister  Margaret  Pauline  Young, 
S.N.D. 
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Walter  Brownell  Davis 
John  Joseph  Driscoll 
Walter  Edward  Egan 


Master  of  Science 

Francis  Gerard  Murphy 
Ernest  Joseph  Ryan 
Fremont   Louis   Scott,   Jr. 


Robert  Brendan  MacDonnell,  S.J. 

Master  of 

Helen   Teresa   Clayton 
George  William  Cosgrove 
Margaret   Mary  Cronin 
Catherine  Alicia  Dillon 
Angelo   Anthony   DiMattia 
Margaret  Quentin  Doyle 
Catherine  Alicia  Edmonds 


Education 

Kathryn   Bernadette   Flaherty 

Richard  Murray  Gill 

Anna  Louise  Maher 

Sister  Mary  Patrick  Marrinan, 

S.S.N.D. 
John  Joseph  Murray 
Maurice  Keane  Walsh 


School  of  Social  Work 


Master 

Thomas  Joseph  Burke 
Arthur  Ciampa 
Anna  Therese  Connor 
Charles  Preston  Daly 
John  Berchmans  Daly 
Frank  Joseph  Durst,  Jr. 
John   Anthony  Errigo 
Vincent  Richard  Esposito 
Mary  Catherine  Farr 


Degrees  in  Course 

of  Science  in  Social  Work 

John  Joseph  Kane 
James  Vincent  Lavin 
Louise   Rose   McAuliffe 
Francis  Hugh  McCabe 
Edward  Benedict  Murphy 
Genevieve  Cecilia  Quinn 
William   Bernard   Stapleton 
Burchill   Thomas   Sweeney 
Joseph  Maurice  Whelton 

School  of  Law 

Degrees  in  Course 

Bachelor  of  Laws 


Jack   1.   Alter 
John  Patrick  Ball 
Joseph  Aloysius  Barry,  Jr. 
William  Vito  Bellantonio 
Harry   Bergson,   Jr. 
Rene  R.  Bernardin 
Selwyn    I.    Braudy 
John  Murray  Canty 
Americo  Arthur  Capone 
Thomas   Francis   Cavanaugh 
William   John    Chevalier 
F.  Lester  Chisholm 
Francis   Richard   Coogan 
Vincent  John  Cosgrove 


Leo  Sheldon  Daly 
Elliott   Milton   Davidson 
Raymond  James  Dodds 
Reginald  Felix  Doherty 
William  Desmond  Donahue 
Joseph  Edward  Donovan,  Jr. 
Robert  Augustine  Donovan 
Thomas  Hendricks  Driscoll,  Jr. 
Peter  Gerard  Fallon 
Maurice   Edward   FitzGerald 
Joseph  Patrick  Foley 
Thomas  J.  Foley 
Albert   Winthrop  Frost 
Jacob   Geisinger 
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James  Vincent  Gibbons 
Arthur   Lawrence  Glynn 
Paul  Augustine  Golden 
Artiode  Enea  Gozzi 
Harry   Grossman 
Edward   G.   Howard 
Jacob   Kaplan 
Edmund  Vincent  Keville 
Joseph  Edmund  Kirby 
John  Joseph  Lawless 
Joseph  Aloysius  Mackey 
William  Charles  Madden 
Theodore  Mantho 
P.   Francis  Martin 
Thomas  Joseph  McArdle 
Chester  P.  McDonald 
Samuel    Augustus   Minehan 
Walter  Edward  Mondale 
Allan  Joseph  Morrison 
Charles  Vincent  Morrissey 
Dennis  Justin  Murphy 
John  Thomas   Murphy 
John  H.  Murphy 
Walter  Dalton  Murphy 


Irving    Label    Newman 

K.   Gaylord   Nystrom 

Clement   Augustine   O'Brien 

Gerard    O'Callaghan 

Patrick  Joseph  O'Connell,  Jr. 

Joseph   Michael   O'Connor 

Edward  Hatton  Pendergast 

Tohn  J.   Reddy 

Frederick   William   Roche 

Charles  Edward  Ryan,  Jr. 

Dermot   Purcell   Shea 

Samuel  Sheinberg 

Herman  William  Cruger  Sorensen 

Norman  Cruger  Sorensen 

Walter  Paul  Staniszewski 

Charles   Frederick  Stiles 

Francis  Augustine  Stout,  Jr. 

Edward  Samuel  Stutman 

Richard  Starkey  Sullivan 

Francis  Anthony  Toolin 

Vincent   Henry  Walker 

Leo  Joseph  Wallace 

Robert  James  Wynne 


Certificate  in  Law 
John  Vincent  Fannon 


Evening  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Degrees  in  Course 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Sister  Mary  Alexine  Beatty,  S.S.J. 
Sister  Anna  Carmel  Bishop,  S.S.J. 
Sister  Mary  Helen  Cass,  S.C.H. 
Sister  Mary  Florentia  Coughlan, 

O.P. 
Sister  Mary   Camilla   DeCourcy, 

S.C.H. 
Sister  Mary   Redemta   Denehy 

S.S.J. 
Sister  Bernardus   Desmond,   S.S.J. 
Sister  Mary  Cuthbert  Desmond, 

S.S.J. 
Sister  Johnessa  Donohoe,  S.S.J. 
Sister  Mariquita  Duggan,  S.S.J. 
Sister   Ignatia   Feeney,   S.S.J. 


Sister  Mary  Hilda  Fitzmorris, 

O.S.U. 
Sister  Jacqueline   Glavin,   S.S.J. 
Sister  Mary  Adelina  James,  S.S.J. 
Sister  Mary  Helen  Agnes  Kelley, 

S.S.J. 
Sister  Margaret  Vincent  Klocker, 

S.S.J. 
Sister  Mary  John  Ignatius  Magner, 

S.S.J. 
Sister  Gracia  Molonev,  S.S.J. 
Sister  Ignatius  Loyola  Reilly, 

S.C.N. 
Sister  Marv  Agnes  Therese  Shea, 

S.SJ. 
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John  William  Ahearn 
Joseph  Michael  Butler 
Paul  Joseph  Dailey 
Frederick  Joseph  Donovan 
Bernard  Francis  McSheffrey 
John  Kevin  Maguire 


James  Joseph  Reilly 
Armand  Calixte  Sarasin 
Leo  Francis  Swierk 
Joseph  Leo  Walsh 
Bernard  Walter  Waterman 


Bachelor   of  Education 


Sister  Mary  Stephen  Fosberry, 

S.C.N.J. 
Sister  Mary  Eulalia  Hughson, 

S.C.N. 
Sister  Mary  Athanasia  Mangan, 

S.S.N.D. 
Sister  Mary  Antoinette  Walsh, 

S.S.J. 
Joseph  Patrick  Dalton 


Robert  Francis  Daughters 
Elizabeth  Eugenia  Dooley 
Francis  Stetham  Holt 
William  Daniel  Kelly 
Madeline  Frances  McKeon 
William  Joseph  McSweeney 
John  Joseph  Mullin 
Anne  Elizabeth  Murphy 
Eileen  Bernadette  O'Brien 


Marshals 

Chief  Marshal 
Francis  J.  Campbell,  M.A. 

Marshals  of  Graduating  Classes 

Richard  F.  Casey 
Paul  Devlin 
Thomas  McDonald 
Robert  J.  Lloyd 
Robert  Boyd  Russell 
Ernest  A.  Siciliano 

Faculty  Marshals 
Augustine  L.  Keefe,  M.A. 
John  F.  Norton,  M.A. 

Marshal  of  Guests  and  Alumni 
Robert  J.  Buck,  M.F.S. 

Reception  Committee 
Members  of  the  junior  Class 

John  P.  Banks 

Walter  Boehmer 

Francis  J.  Burns 

Francis  X.  Carroll 

Francis  C.  Ford 

Eugene  V.   McAuliffe 

Cornelius  McGrath 

Vinicio  H.   Nasca 
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SPECIAL  AWARDS 


The    Following    Special    Awards    were   Announced: 

The  Gold  Medal  for  General  Excellence  in  all  branches  studied  during 
the  entire  four  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  awarded 
to  Henry  Francis  Lyons,  Jr.,  of  the  Honors  Course. 

The  William  Cardinal  O'Connell  Religion  Medal,  the  gift  of  His 
Eminence  William  Cardinal  O'Connell,  for  the  student  who  has  attained 
the  highest  average  in  all  Religion  courses  studied  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  was  awarded  to  John  Joseph  Flynn. 

The  Francis  J.  Brick  Award,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Brick  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1896,  for  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  class  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  has 
been  outstanding  in  character,  loyalty,  leadership  and  scholarship  during 
his  four  years  at  Boston  College,  was  awarded  to  Edward  James  Weafer. 

The  Mary  A.  Lyons  Philosophy  Prize,  the  gift  of  Reverend  Henry 
Lyons,  for  the  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  has 
attained  the  highest  average  in  all  Philosophy  courses,  was  awarded  ex 
aequo  to  Robert  Joseph  Lloyd  and  Leo  Brendon  Monaghan. 

The  Archbishop  Williams  Annual  Essay  Prize  of  $2  5.00,  the  gift  of 
the  John  J.  Williams  Council  Knights  of  Columbus,  of  Roslindale,  was 
awarded  to  Joseph  Francis  Tuscher,  for  his  essay,  "Some  Facts  About 
Scholastic  Theories". 

The  John  F.  Cummings  Memorial  Essay  Prize  of  $25.00,  also  the  gift 
of  the  John  J.  Williams  Council  Knights  of  Columbus  of  Roslindale, 
was  awarded  to  George  Norton  Whittaker  for  his  essay,  "Columbus  and 
Columbianism". 

The  Fulton  Gold  Medal,  the  annual  gift  of  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts, 
in  memory  of  her  father,  for  the  outstanding  debater  in  the  Fulton 
Prize  Debate  was  awarded  to  John  F.  X.  Gaquin. 

The  following  members  of  the  graduating  class  were  elected  to  full 
membership  and  received  keys  in  the  Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  a  national  honor 
society  for  Jesuit  colleges: 

Ralph  F.  Baldwin  John  F.  X.  Gaquin 

Paul   Devlin  Henry  F.  Lyons,  Jr. 

John  J.  Flynn  Eugene  F.  McAulifife,  Jr. 

William  J.  Flynn  Edward  J.   Weafer. 

The  fellowships  granted  by  the  Charles  J.  O'Malley  Family  scholar- 
ships to  enable  students  graduating  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School  were 
awarded  to  John  D.  Donovan  in  the  Department  of  Sociology;  to  Joseph 
F.  Durant  and  Francis  J.  McDermott  in  the  Department  of  English;  to 
Clarence  R.  Kynock  in  the  Department  of  German;  to  Henri  L.  Valade 
in  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

A  full  scholarship  to  the  day  division  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School  was  awarded  to  Thomas  F.  Quinn. 


HONORS  AWARDED 
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HONORS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  AND  DISTINCTION  IN  CLASS 
STANDING  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1938-1939 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 


William  M.  Daly 
Martin  J.   Hansberry 


Magna  Cum  Luade 
A.  B.  with  Honors 


James  E.  Hawco 
Francis  J.  Nicholson 


Non-Honors  Sections 
Francis  A.  D'Ambrosio  Robert  C.    McManamy 


Frederick  J.  Andrews 
George  F.  Bent 
William  J.  Cadigan 
Francis  L.    Colpoys 
Thomas  S.   Conroy 
Ronald  P.  Corbett 
Charles  A.  Donovan 
Joseph  J.  Elliott 
Marcel  Goldstein 


Cum  Laude 

A.  B.  with  Honors 


John  P.  Kelleher 
Robert  N.  LaMarche 
Joseph  T.  McNally 
Richard  J.  McNeil 
Charles  P.  Mackin 
Kenneth  B.  Murphy 
Constantine  G.  Pappas 
Joseph  R.  Stanton 
Saul  Zusman 


Non-Honors  Sections 


Charles  J.  Ahern 
Ralph  W.  Alman 
Arthur  A.  Blaisdell 
Joseph  E.  Boothroyd 
Morris  J.  Bordenca 
Harry  W.  Brown 
Richard  J.  Carey 
Daniel  P.  Collins 
George  W.  Crowley 
Vincent  J.  DeBenedictis 


Francis  L.  Driscoll 
Thomas  F.  Duffy 
Edward  F.  Kenney 
John  A.  McGowan 
Maurice  A.   McLaughlin 
William  E.  Riley 
Richard  E.  Stiles 
Joseph  F.  Sullivan 
William  J.    Wallace 
David  I.  Walsh 
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HONORS  AWARDED 


James  R.  Wall 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Magna  Cum  Laude 

A,  B.   with  Honors 

Philip  M.  Molloy 


Joseph  F.  O'Reilly 


Non-Honors  Sections 

John  R.  Ambrogne 


Cum  Laude 
A.  B.  xvith  Honors 


Burnett  W.  Robinson 
John  J.  Colahan,  Jr. 
John  J.  Murphy 
John  J.  Brady 


Simeon  W.  Saulenas 
Paul  A.  Jennings 
Edward  S.  Roche 
Everett  A.  Good 


Non-Honors  Sections 


Brendan  F.  Crotty 
Donald  A.  Fredenburg 
Harry  S.  Fulchino 
Mario  F.  Guarcello 
Albert  V.  Nyren 
Albert  Arsenault 


William  J.  Bulger,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Burke 
Arthur  H.  Cooley 
Eugene  M.  Sullivan 
Edward  Bourgeault 
William  D.  Maguire 


JUNIOR  CLASS 


Francis  P.  Molloy 
George  Ogar 


Magna  Cum  Laude 

A.  B.  with  Honors 


Joseph  H.  Lynch 
John  B.  Banks 
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Non-Honors  Sections 


Henry  J.  McMahon 
Robert  J.  Picardi 
Francis  X.  Ahearn 


Edward  M.   Greeley 
Frederick  W.  Dow 


Cum  Laude 


A.  B.  with  Honors 


Edmund  J.  Gruszkowski 
Eugene  V.    McAuliffe 
Edmund  J.  Kenny 
Arthur  H.  McDevitt 
William  J.  Larkin 
Ambrose  J.  Mahoney 
James  H.  Coughlin 
Thomas  F.  Duncan 
Edward  F.  Barrett 
Francis   J.   Lally 
John  J.  Mulligan 
Robert  V.  Henderson 


Grafton  J.  Corbett 
Vinicio  H.  Nasca 
Joseph  B.  Regan 
Walter  Berestecki 
William  F.  Brinkert 
Francis  X.  Carroll 
John  C.  Moynihan 
Philip  M.  Brooks 
John  J.  Dacey 
Francis  M.  O'Brien 
Albert  G.  Schneiderhan 
Daniel  L.  McCue 


Non-Honors  Sections 


Lawrence  H.  Howe 
Jeremiah  J.  Twomey 
Roland  G.  Kearns 
Walter  R.   Boehner 
Robert  W.  Magwood 
John  Malloy 
John  P.  Masterson 
James  W.  Pratt 
Robert  F.  O'Malley 
John   J.  McCarthy 
John  F.  Daly,  Jr. 
Richard  H.  Wright 
Francis  D.  Donovan 
Albert  Sinofsky 


J.  Sherman  Rogan 
John  C.  Blackwood 
Arthur  J.  Hassett 
Charles  A.  Mclssac 
Joseph  P.  Grandfield 
Martin  J.   Shannon 
Robert  L.  Healey 
Stephen  B.  Connolly 
Joseph  F.  Driscoll 
John  J.  Sullivan,  Jr. 
Gordon  F.  Santacross 
David  L.   Coveney 
John  J.  McCue 
Joseph  F.  Danehy 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


JESUIT  EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION 
Colleges  and  Universities 

Alabama  Spring  Hill  College,  Spring  Hill 

California  Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles 

Santa  Clara  University,  Santa  Clara 
University  of  San  Francisco 

Regis  College,  Denver 

Georgetown  University,  Washington 

Loyola  University,  Chicago 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore 

Boston  College,  Newton 

Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester 

University  of  Detroit 

Rockhurst   College,   Kansas   City 
St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis 

The    Creighton  University,   Omaha 

St.   Peter's   College,  Jersey  City 

Canisius  College,   Buffalo 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City 

John    Carroll    University,     Cleveland 
St.  John's  College,  Toledo 
Xavier  University,  Cincinnati 

St.  Joseph's   College,  Philadelphia 

Gonzaga  University,   Spokane 
Seattle  College,  Seattle 


Colorado 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Missouri 

Nebraska 
New  Jersey 
New  York 


Ohi 
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Pennsylvania 
Washington 


Wisconsin 


Marquette  University,  Milwaukee 


M.  B.  CO 

DEC    1S39 

BINDERS 


